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Par Excellence, 
the Soap for the 
Complexion. Indeed 
a veritable Soap de Luxe. 
So long ago as 1789 PEARS 


was supreme, and to-day, after 124 





years of trial, the public still regard it as 
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IIFFANY & GO 
Firth AVENUE & 3/™!STREET 
New YorRK 


1914 BLUE BOOK 


A CATALOGUE -—NOT ILLUSTRATED 


IT GIVES THE RANGE OF PRICES OF 
THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE STOCK 
OF JEWELRY IN THE WORLD 


IT IS REPLETE WITH SUGGESTIONS 
FOR APPROPRIATE GIFTS FOR EVERY 
OCCASION 


IT WILL HELP TO SOLVE THE PERPLEX 
ING PROBLEM OF WHAT TO SELECT 
FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


IT IS PARTICULARLY HELPFUL TO PER 
SONS WHO FIND IT INCONVENIENT 
TO VISIT NEW YORK 

IT WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST. THE 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES 
ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
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is but 


toilet 
giv es 


50c. 


Their 


THE 


Packer’s Liquid 
yields the copious cleansing lather so 
important for a thorough shampoo. 


Send for our manual 


O meet inquiry for a 
liquid soap of merit 


we introduce 


Packer's 


Liquid ‘Tar Soap 


are confident that it will share with 


Packer’s Tar Soap the reputation for 
quality which for more than forty years 
has been identified with the name. 


Tar Soap instantly 


You will find its faint pleasing perfume 


the fore-runner of lasting benefits 


which follow its regular use as directed. 


Whether forshampooing orforgeneral 


uses, this high-quality preparation 
skin and scalp the genial after- 


effects of healthful invigoration. 


per bottle at your druggist’ s, or send us 60c. 


(which includes mailing) and we will see that you 
receive a bottle promptly. 


“The Hair and Scalp- 


Modern Care and Treatment.’’ Free on 


request. 


PACKER MFG. CO., 





























Suite 87H, 81 Fulton Street, 





Bical 











The Soap You Know 


PACKERS *. 
ar sont 


_— “* 


For nursery use, irritations of 
the skin, and for the care of 
the hair and scalp at all ages. 
This soap has earned the con- 
fidence of the public and is 
approved by the medical pro- 
fession. 


The New Liquid 


y 








Pure and bland—made from 
vegetable oils, glycerine and 
pine-tar. Perfumed. Thor- 
oughly efficient for shampoo- 
ing and delightful for general 
toilet uses. 


New York 
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NOVEMBER McCLURE’S 


CAMERON MACKENZIE, Managing Editor 


Frederick L. Collins, President 


Arthur S. Moore, Secretary 


ANOTHER MILESTONE 


Another milestone in MCCLURE history is just ahead. The Three Quarter Million 
mark for 1914 seems assured. 


The Edition for This Issue Exceeds 600,000 Copies 


It is the largest edition in the history of the magazine. We began another big 
climb in circulation with the famous August number. The Salamander in September 
boosted it forward several pegs; Mr. McClure’s stirring life story carried October even 
beyond the September figures, and the advance demand for this issue, with the great new 
story by Samuel Merwin as an added feature, compelled another big jump. 


Cameron Mackenzie, Vice-President 


Horace W. Paine, Treasurer 





We are now securing new authors and new artists, always seeking the very best that 
money and brains can produce. Remember’ the more readers we have the better 
reading we can give you. 
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CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


Anthony the Absolute. ................... Samuel Merwin 


A new story, by the man who created the famous Miss Austin, 
leads this number of McCLURE’S. A beautiful runaway wife 
is the heroine —the story of her adventures and of the hidden 
life of Europeans in China makes a thrilling and wonderful 


romance Sete aan 29 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. M. CROSBY 


The Man Before the Mast ................ Perceval Gibbon 


One of the strongest and most finished stories ever written by 
this master of English style............... 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. W. ASHLEY 


“Memories of a Doctor 


“HAPPY DAYS.” Another of those strange and ruthless stories 

of human nature which are making this anonymous series 

eS arr erro Pere rere TT ere eT Tere 55 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. GRAHAM COOTES 


The Woes of Two Workers ...Helen Van Campen 
Flossie speaks on the cost of living =" pais Ls 5 pies WiNisisle..6 Sah A 65 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FIVE 
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the World 


Mellin’s Food is used all over 


>< 











~ >< si Nearly 50 years of success >< 














Pen, 






Gerald ©- Shepard 
Goodland *Ind: 


Mellin’s Food 


has been the standard infant food for nearly half 
a century. [his reputation has been earned by its 
merits. It ts scientific simple and practical. Properly 
prepared, Mellin's Food meets the needs of the baby. 


Jo msure a good start for your baby 
get a bottle of Mellins Food today 


Mellin’s Food Company Boston, Mass. — 


>< 3s Poorly SULA, SUISN St UONeIOUeD pay) ay] we 
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4 
The Mechanics of Emotion........... ..George M. Cohan [Ff 
A brilliant analysis of some elements of success in play-writing, George J. Nathan 
by the most thoroughly equipped experis in the theatrical world......... Ge 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY WALLACE MORGAN 
Dey PRN. os se ees, ..§. S. McClure 
The second chapter of this stirring life story. In this instalment 
Mr. McClure describes his first years in America and his 
desperate struggle to get an education. ae 78 
~He Patronizes Pamela................ ..... Sax Rohmer 
Beginning a new series by the famous author of “Fu-Manchu.” 
Captain O'Hagan, the hero, is a characteristic invention of this 
original writer — his varied exploits will amaze and eqanese 
RS a ye ee 89 
ILLUSTRATIONS ‘BY CYRUS CU INEO 
~ Some Undercurrents in Agnes...... ........... Marion Hill 
Marion Hill is one of the frankest and most fearless observers 
who have ever written about children. In Agnes she has created 
a totally refreshing and unconventional type of child, who will 
make an irresistible appeal to the American sense of humor aoe te ot 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. H. TAFFS 
Shockless Operations................... Burton J. Hendrick 
Telling how the last peril of surgery is being overcome by a 
great new inveniion of science........... wake .. 106 
eI IEE og 20 oc Eek sa ences ne bes Edith Macvane 
The second adventure of Fanny Gordon..... <<. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL FOSTER 
et karen Wallace Irwin 
THE CAREER OF LINNIE CARTER. A story that marks 
a new and extremely interesting development in the work of one 
of the few real humorists of the day. 125 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY BEN ALI HAGGIN 
SO I ce Owen Johnson 
THE GIRL WHO WENT THROUGH FIRE. oo 39 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY EVERETT SHINN 
The Toy Man of Toy Town........... Edward Mott Woolley 
The story of a man who made a fortune out of toys... 2.0... ce ee ° 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. J ENRIGHT 
Your Money and How to Make It Earn... Albert W. Atwood 
205 
AIG RES EP ee re, Gerald Gould 
220 
What Is the Fourth Dimension?...... Waldemar Kaempffert 
222 
Books of the Day. Ga ueebs cot Vacee Gardner W. Wood 
233 
“The Woman Thou Gavest Me,” “Laddie,” “What Happened to Mary?”, “John Barleycorn.” 
| COVER DESIGNED BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 
ogt6éGo ©)3d92 
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Published monthly. Entered as Second-Class Matter at New York, New York. Entered as Second- 

Class Matter at the Post-Office Department, Canada. Copyri -. 1913, by The McClure Publications, 

Incorporated, New York, Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, York; Maxwell House, 11 Arundel 

Street, Strand, London. All dramatic, moving-picture. and ether reproduction rights reserved. Sub- 

scription terms: In the United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and American Possessions $1.50 per 
year. In all other countries in the Postal Union $2.50 per year. 


An Order Blank Inclosed with the Magazine is Notice that Your Subscription Has Expired 
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An DEPARTMENT has been established by the Advertising 
Department of McClure Publications, because there seems to be a field for 

rendering a distinct Service to the reader and advertiser in connection with 
advertising and nationally advertised products. 


We believe that such a Service will prove to be helpful to both reader and advertiser, 
thru bringing them to a better understanding of advertising and the part it plays in 
national distribution and the cost of living. 


The Advertising Department of McClure Publications has at all times representatives in 
the different sections of the country calling on manufacturers. They are in touch with 
the manufacturers’ problems of manufacturing, distribution and sales, and the reports 
which these representatives send the Advertising Department are available and will be 
used in connection with the literature and other matter which the manufacturers have 
sent us for our Service files. 


To the reader we offer thru the information we have in our files facts that may be sought 
regarding advertised products—the reliability of any national advertiser and his products. 
If you know thru experience something about an advertised product that leads you to 
believe that the claims made by the advertiser are not entirely true, we will welcome 
your writing us about it. If you have any problems in connection with substitution on the 
part of your dealer when you call for a certain advertised product, please write us about this. 


To the manufacturer we offer co-operation thru our representatives in the field towards secur- 
ing trade or other information which may be of value in helping him solve selling problems. 


The interest manifested by both the reader and advertiser will largely determine the 


value and scope of this Service. 
Advertising Director. y 


Che Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
See Page 8, for Advertising Index. 
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Let us tell you about this Policy 


The TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


Send details of your Low Cost Monthly Income Policy. My name, address and date of 
birth and occupation are written below. 


These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure’s. 
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Automobiles, Motor Boats, and 


Accessories 
Anderson Electric Car Co. 186 
Edwards Mfg. Co. 104 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 189 
Hupp Motor Car Co. 172 
King Motor Car Co. . 190 


Banking and Financial 


Bankers Trust Co. 217 
New York Real Estate Sec. Co 218 
Pioneer Trust & Savings Bank 194 


Building and Construction 


Barrett Mfg. Co. 238 
Dexter Bros. Co., Shingle Stains 193 
Genasco Roofing Co. 164 
General Fireproofing Co 159 
National Fireproofing Co 239 
New Jersey Zinc Co 213 
Sherwin-Williams Co 3d cover 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Ass'n 104 
Trenton Potteries Co., The 223 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 224 


Cameras and Optical Goods 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 170 
Eastman Kodak Co 162-203 
Educational 
Alexander Hamilton Inst 235 
American Farmers’ School 23 
American School of Banking 23 
American School of Correspondence 220 
American Schools’ Ass'n. 23 
Arlington Street Church 25 
Chautauqua School of Nursing 23 
Chicago Corres. Schools 23 
Columbian Corres. College 22 
Cortina Academy of Languages 23 
Dickson School of Memory 24 
Evans’ School of Cartooning, W. L 27 
Ft. Wayne Corres. School 22 
Hamilton College of Law 23 
Home Correspondence School 23 
Illinois College of Photography 22 


International Correspondence School 17 


Landon School of Illustrating 23 
Language-Phone Method 24 
McKinley University 23 
National Press Ass'n 23 
National Salesmen Training Associ- 
ation 228 
Page- Davis School 24 
School of Applied Art 23 
Sprague Corres. School of Law 22 
University of Chicago 22 
Residential 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts 22 
Brenau College 22 
Calvert School, The 22 
Crum-Royde School 22 
Monticelli Seminary 22 
Sargent School 22 
Wenonah Military Academy 22 
Food Products 
Cream of Wheat Co. 240 
Cresca Co. 221 
Huyler's 166 
Holstein-Friesian Ass n 229 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co 167 
Mellin's Food Co. 4 
National Biscuit Co 155 
Ramer, A. M., Co 200 


For the Home 


Bissell Motor Co., The . 221 
Bon Ami 151 
Brunswick-Balke Collendar Co. 169 
Burrowes, E. T.—Billiard Table 216 
Curtis & Cameron 24 
Glidden Varnish Co. . 221 
Libbey Glass Co., The 168 
Ostermoor & Co. . 160 | 
Perry Pictures Co 23 
Western FE’ sctric Co.. 232 
Furniture 
Browne-Morse Company . 205 
Come-Packt Furniture Co. . 225 
Globe-Wernicke Co... . 192 
Karpen & Bros. 8. 203 
Lundstrom, C.J.,Mfg.Co. ._. 199 
Qos, Furniture Co. 229 
oledo Metal Furniture Co. >» Se 


Heating and Lighting Systems 


American RadiatorCo. ... - | 
Best Light Co. . 202 
Chicago F sa Shaft Co. 228 
Jewell Mfg. € » > 226 
Kalamazoo Stov e Co. + «ea 
Michigan Stove Co. 226 
“~~ “ Williamson, Underfeed Furnace 
. 213 
Pic _— e, Butler & Pierce: e Mfz. Cc o. . 165 
Insurance 
¥tna Accident & Liability Co. - 26 
Traveler's Insurance Co. Oe 7 
Jewelry and Silverware 
Basch, L., & Co. ‘ :s = 
Hamilton Watch Co. ‘ . 215 
International Silver Co. . 173 
Loftis Bros. & Co. . . 212 
Tiffany & Co . 1 
| Waltham Watch Co. . 161 


Miscellaneous 


Aue vison eughens & ‘Telegragh 


: 31 

po an Tobacco Co. Lucky 
Strike” . . 171 
Barnes, W. F., & John Co. . 194 
BauerChemicalCo.. . . . . 9 
rn SUN. fl lel . 194 
Deis. «¢ » « © «:' ae 
Cocroft Susanna. ... ee 
Dated Portrait Co., Consolidated . 25 
Electro-VaporizerCo. ... . 25 
Evans, Victor J. . ee 24 
Mentholated Pillow Co. 25 
Munn & Co. 194 
Newcomb, Endicott Mfg. Co. 202 
Novelty Cutlery Co. _ . 194 
Owen, hie hard B. se. .- 
Pedicure Co. oa 227 
| Perfect Pants Presser Co. + ee 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. . . » » ae 
OS Eee 
Siggers, E. G. >. os cee 
Stanwood Mfg.Co. ... » “fae 
U. 8. Playing Card Co. - «+ 215 
Utica Drop ‘orge & Tool © 0. : . 193 
Victor Specialty Co... - »« 328 
Vinol cS ge le ee 
Vonberger,F.. . . . . . 228 


Musical Instruments, etc. 


Aeolian © ompany 145-6-7-8 


Church, John Company . - 192 
Emerson Piano Co. . . « Se 
Haddorff Piano ‘.¢ 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 152-153 
Vose Piano Co. . 205 
Wilcox & White Co. 237 
Wing & Son 194 


Office Equipment 


American Fountain Pen Co. 
American Writing Machine Co. 


Automatic Adding Machine Co. 


Bennett Typewriter Co. . 
Esterbrook Pen Co. . 
General F ee eenS Co. 
Hardmuth, L. C. 

Oliver Typew riter Co. 
Parker Pen Co. : 
Typewriter Distributing Co. 
Typewriter Emporium 
Ward, Samuel Mfg. Co 
Wiggins, John B. * 


Publishers 


American Magazine 
Atlas Publishing Co. 
Century Co., The 
Curtis Pub. Co. 


| Dodd, Mead & Co. 11 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Co. 16a b-c-d 
13 


Grolier Society, The 
International Bible House 
Lippincott, J. B., Co 


| Metropolitan M agazine 


| Fairbank Co., 


Ogilvie, J. 8., Pub. Co. 
Pathfinder, The . 
Puritan Pub. Co. . 
Review of Reviews Co 
Scribner's, Charles Sons 
Tabard Inn Library 
Thompson Pub. Co., The 
Towne, Elizabeth Co. 
University Research Co. 
Vir. Publishing Co. 
Vogue Pub. Co, 

Western Newspaper Ass'n 
Winston, John C., Co. 


Sporting Goods 


Hercules Powder Co. 
Markham Air-Rifle Co. . 
Peters Cartridge Co. 
Smith & Wesson . 


Toilet Articles 


N. K. 
Hubert, Prof. I. 


| Ivory Soap 


Johnson, B. J., So apc oO. 
Lablache Face Powder 


Lehn & Fink—Pebeco Tooth Paste 


Mulhens & Kropff 

Packor’s Tar Soap 

Pear’sSoap . 

Pinaud, Ed., Parfumerie 

Pompeiian Mfg. Co. 

Potter Drug & Chemical Co. 
Cuticura Soap 

Williams, J. B., Shaving Stic k. 


Travel 


. B. A. Traveler's Checks 
o lark, Frank C. , 
Hamburg-American Line 
Southern Railways 
United Fruit Co. . 
Where-to-Go Bureau 


Wearing Apparel 


Chalmers Knitting Co. 

Duofold Health Underwear Co. 

Edgarton, C. A., President 
Suspenders 

Florsheim Shoe Cc o., The 

Frost, George Co. 

Head, Clarence E. 

Putnam Boot & Shoe Co 

Revillon Freres 
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leading Threat Specialists—do you know why? a\ 


It is because, long before you ever heard of Formamint, it was submitted 
to the leading specialists of the world for trial in the great hospitals and 
in private practice, and for examination chemically and microscopically. 


Not until a verdict was rendered of its extraordinary germ- 
killing power, of its harmlessness to body tissues, and of its 
welcome superiority to the awkward gargles and disa- 
greeable mouth washes, was Formamint brought directly 
to your attention. 

This scientific endorsement of Formamint accounts for 
the certainty and confident tone of our announcements. 
Weare firmly convinced of the value of Formamint and we 
welcome with pleasure but without surprise, the daily 
receipt of enthusiastic testimony from former su‘ferers 
from sore throat and other mouth and throat troubles. 

Formamint combines a powerful germ-destroying agent 
in the form of a delicious tablet, which melts in the 
mouth fluids and bathes the sore parts in a soothing and 
healing solution. 

It is a pleasure to use Formamint. It tastes like a con- 
fection, in spite of its fatal action on germs, and is absolutely 
harmless to the membrane in the mouth of even a child. 


Write Today for FREE Sample 


It isof generous size and will prove to you that Formamint 


is wonderfully effective as well as pleasant in mouth 
and throat troubles, Send a 2-cent stamp to pay post- 
age and we will gladly send you this free trial tube, 





A. WULFING & CO., 32-K Irving Pl., New York 


Afilic ied with The Bauer Chemical Company, Makers of Sanatogen—The Food Tonic 


March 28th, 1908. 

“The sole object of a medicinal 
lozenge is to keep part of the mouth 
or throat one desires to treat 
bathed for a time in a drug dis- 
solved in the saliva. I know of 
only one medicated lozenge —— 
FORMAMINT — which meets 
his requirement.” 


From an article in “‘The 
Medical Review of 
Reviews”’ 


(New York), December 1911 

“I have found FORMAMINT 
to be an excellent antiseptic and 
bactericide, harmless in its action, 
exceedingly pleasant to take, cap- 
able of relieving paintul local 
symptoms quickly and perma- 
nently, and of shortening the dura- 
tion of inflamed conditions of the 
throat,”” 


Professor Th. Escherich, 
M. D., Director University 
Children’s Clinic, Vienna, 
writes— 


“The use of FORMAMINT 
fepresents a pleasant and effective 
form of mouth disinfection and 
should be commended in the 
numerous forms of affections of 
the mouth and throat."’ 


Professor O. Chiari, M.D., 
Director of the Clinic for 
Throat and Nose Diseases, 
Vienna, writes— 

“FORMAMINT has been used 
in a large number of patients with 
the greatest success as a means of 
prophylactic mouth disinfection 
and without the least harmful 
reaction."* 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 





Edith Wharton’s 


new novel has already aroused enormous discussion through its seriali- 
zation in SCRIBNERS’. It concentrates upon the social topics of 
the moment—especially divorce. 


The Custom of the Country 


might indeed be called a sister novel to ‘‘The House of Mirth’’:—the 
reader follows the career of a lovely girl, very different from Lily 
Bart in character and position, but equal in interest— Undine has 
already received high tribute from the New York Sun, Post and 
Times. In the relation of Undine’s love affair with Ralph Marvell, 
of an old-time New York family, of her flirtation with dissipated, 
wealthy Peter Van Degen, of her experience with the young French 
nobleman, de Chelles, etc., the entire fabric of ‘‘society,’’ now so cur- 
iously confused in qualities and tones—so richly yet garishly colored— 
is unrolled and spread out for view. 


On Sale at All Booksellers 
$1.35 net; by mail $1.47 


John Galsworthy 


the author of ‘‘The Patrician,” ‘‘Justice,”’ etc., reveals even to those 
who have long recognized him as standing without superior among 
English writing novelists, an unsuspected reserve of literary force 
in portraying the romantic life of a man—the hero of his new novel. 


The Dark Flower 


is a masterpiece. It is doubtful whether, as a revelation of the 
passion of love, it has any equal in recent fiction. 

It is unique in its manner of treatment: the author presents three 
crucial episodes in the emotional life of his hero—Spring, the idyl of 
his youth; Summer, the passion of young manhood; and Autumn. 





9? 66 ’ 


On Sale at All Booksellers 
$1.35 net; by mail $1.47 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS gre: FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The complete story of aviation will be 
found in the New International Encyclo- 
paedia. The complete story of every other 

subject of human interest is MOST authoritatively, interestingly, 
concisely and accessibly presented in the 


New International Encyclopaedia 


If you do not possess this comprehensive educator, you are heavily handicapped in the march of modern progress. [i 

If you have children, it is rank injustice to them to deprive them of the mental uplift of constant access to this work. 

The New International Encyclopaedia is new in both matter and treatment. It was written and edited by scholars 

of international acquirements and reputation, representing 123 of the world's highest educational institutions. It was 

produced at a cost of over a million dollars. It contains 
| 


70,000 titles arranged under one alphabet, about 
50% more than may be found in any similar work 


The articles are concise, yet comprehensive; interesting, yet authoritative. The work is American in viewpoint, 
international in scope. It is the first choice of over 7500 libraries, universities, colleges and schools. 

The New International Encyclopaedia combines the four attributes of the ideal encyclopaedia: accuracy, 
comprehensiveness, convenience, attractive presentation. 

It is illustrated with lithographs, half-tones, duotints, and text cuts on the most elaborate and 
costly scale ever attempted in this country. It has a system of cross reference which has been so 
expanded as to guide the reader to every part of the general subjects and to form a connection 
between related topics. Separate articles on leading characters in fiction and history are 
included; also description of the leading books, plays, poems, songs, etc., of all ages. y 

Several thousand miscellaneous titles are included, such as heretofore were found only 
in special handbooks. To every important article is appended a selected list of books that 4 o oF ’ 
will give the reader further information, making the encyclopaedia an index to the library. Vv oF wo : 
In fact, the New International Encyclopaedia is itseif a library, in which the laborious — os 
hunting has been done for you; the contents so divided and arranged as to make 
the information immediately and conveniently accessible to the reader. 

To all who apply promptly on the attached coupon, we will explain our 
liberal plan of sale, by which you can secure possession of the entire Encyclo- 
paedia at once and enjoy its benefits while paying the balance of its 
moderate cost in convenient monthly remittances. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Ave., New York 
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q NEW FICTION NOT TO BE MISSED 





The White Linen Nurse 


The new book by the author of “ Molly Make-Believe,” telling how Rae 
Malgregor undertook general heartwork for a family of two 
A little trained nurse, with a ‘‘ doll face” that belies her strength of character; an 
overworked surgeon, who seeks relief in profanity and a yearly excursion with John 
Barleycorn, and his pathetic little daughter, whose sharp temper hides her hungry 
heart—these are the central characters. 
And Eleanor Hallowell Abbott, in her own wonderfully characteristic way, 
sets forth these faulty, lovable, unforgetable people and their piquant situaticen 
in a narrative that bites deep in its psychology and in its vivid revelation ot 
true love in a strange setting. 


Pictures by Pfeifer. Price $1.00 net, postage 7 cents 


Westways 


The new book by Dr. 8S. WEIR MITCHELL, 
author of “ Hugh Wynne” 
Not since “Hugh Wynne” has Dr. Mitchell produced.any work of fiction so 
captivating in its romantic aspects, so brilliant in its picturesque setting. 
A masterly novel—one of the greatest of recent years. 


Price $1.40 net, postage 12 cents 


John Barleycorn 
By JACK LONDON 
First and foremost a powerful, gripping tale— Jack London’s own story of what 
life has brought him and of his experiences with alcohol. 
The most important autobiographical contribution since De Quincey’s ‘‘Con- 
fessions of an Opium Eater.” 





Striking illustrations by Dunn. Price $1.30 net, postage 12 cents 


Murder in Any Degree 
By OWEN JOHNSON, author of “ The Salamander” 
Some of this popular author’s best stories gathered into book form. 


‘The coming season in the book world will produce few books between whose two covers 
are detached bits of human experience, brief episodes in imaginary lives, that will surpass 
Owen Johnson's contribution in points of clever construction and whiplash endings.” 

—Boston Herald. 


Clever illustrations by Gruger and Guipon. Price $1.30 net, postage 11 cents 
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The Greatest Gift to The Child 


Answers ares a A Child Can Ask 


The United States and All 
Other Countries 


Things 
Things to Make and Do 





Why is the sea never still ? 
Where does the wind begin? 
What makes an echo? 

Why does a ball bounce ? 
Why can’t we see in the dark ? 
What are eyebrows for ? 
Why are tears salt ? 

Why does the kettle sing ? 
What makes a fog ? 

Where do thoughts come from ? 
Why does a stick float ? 

Why do we go to sleep? 
What makes a bee hum ? 


The beak of Knowledge 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
A New Key To The World 


The child of today has been given a new key which unlocks the great doors of 


knowledge for little feet to enter. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE has come to 


show and explain to him the whole wonderful world in hundreds of striking 
educational pictures, with brief, simple and fascinating talks and descriptions. THE 


BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE contains everything that a child wants to know 
arranged and indexed so skillfully that he can find all the scientific facts and truths of 
Nature, History, Biography, Art, Literature and His Own Life quickly and with 
perfect ease. Such power has this work to create a happy and absorbed interest in 
the mind of the child that he reads on and on until he has mastered a subject with 
little conscious effort and with real delight in the learning. THIS IS THE GREATEST 
GIFT OF THE NEW CENTURY TO THE CHILD. 


One of the most prominent educators in this country says: “Suppose a boy of ten were 
lo spend fifteen minutes a day in reading these pages he would at thirteen know more 
about the earth and life on it, than the wisest men knew a few generations ago.” 


Pictures Which Stimulate The Mind 











The child who owns THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
is going to know and understand all the things about 
him,—he is going to know processes by means of series 
of striking pictures which illustrate every step: the 
making of iron and steel; the operation of the telephone 
and telegraph; the flight of an airship; how a 
lighthouse is built; how a book is made; how we 
obtain salt, tea, rubber, leather and coal. 


More than 350 beautiful colored plates of animals, birds, 
fishes and flowers; pictures of a hundred foreign 
countries, reproductions of paintings and statuary, 
illustrations of things to make and do outdoors and 
indoors, stimulate and exercise all the faculties of the 
child’s growing mind. 10,000 educational pictures 
——_ upon the memory all the important facts 
° ire. 


MAIL COUPON FOR QUESTION BOOKLET 


Mail coupon for the 72-page FREE 
BOOKLET, describing the Simplest 
Scheme of Universal Knowledge 
and containing many interesting ques- 
tions answered in THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE. The valuable pamph- 
let “THE MIND OF THE CHILD” 
also FREE. 

The Grolier Society, 2 W. 45th St., New York 














er Grolier Society, 2 W. 45th St., New York: 


ase mail me descriptive booklet of THE BOOK OF 
KNOW LEDGE, and pamphlet “THE MIND OF THE 
CHILD.” 
NAME. 


ADDRESS. . ‘ 
Not necessary é0 cut coupon Wy you ‘mension McClure’ s 
1r 
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How would YOU like to possess on your piano or music 
































































cabinet—responsive to every mood and whim—a convenient a 
ten-volume Library of piano and vocal music, containing : 
every conceivable kind of music such as classic, modern, fo 
~ standard, operatic, sacred, anddance be 

| compositions, arranged in such a 
way that the average player can easily HC 
master them? If you desire your a 
home piano to be the chief factor in = 
each evening’s enjoyment; if you con 
are dissatisfied with the costliness a 
and the inevitable shabbiness of sheet of t 
music, ““THE IDEAL HOME WE 
MUSIC LIBRARY” WILL SAT- Th 
ISFY YOU as it has succeeded in | “” 
Actenl cine 6x tts 19 inches pleasing every music lover among It « 
the thousands who are its proud possessors at the present time. ee 
A memorable epoch in the history of music was inaug- | “* 
urated through the recent publication by Charles Scribner’s | thin 


Sons of ‘*The Ideal Home Music Library,’’ and the instant ain 
favor with which it has been honored affords concrete evidence He 
of timely issue. Conceived more than twelve years ago, and 


gradually worked out as a labor of love, it fulfills the music me 
lover’s dream of an ideal musical compilation; and, most | Hea 
important of all, the formation of the Scribner Music Club | fev 
not only makes possible your purchase of the work at a sub- | com 
stantial saving on the publishers’ price, but in addition you | sar, 


have the added advantage of paying for it in convenient | ‘r : 
monthly remittances. 


THE SCRIBNER MUSIC CLUB (°H**£5,scmener’s) 
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SATISFIES EVERY MUSIC LOVER 


Flow It Came To Be andWhat It Is 


NOT A “CUT AND DRIED” WORK 

t Most musical collections are “‘cut and dried”’ in 
that they are bulky volumes of difficult music 

u put together without regard to their suitability 


for use in the home. The method by which 


The Ideal Home Music Library was compiled 
c stands out in sharp contrast. 
a 
HOW IT CAME TO BE 
y [he idea of The Ideal Home Music Library 
ir occurred to the compiler about twelve years ago, 
ind over ten years was spent in studying the 
n home music field and in gathering together the 
u compositions which comprise its contents, the 
challenge for each number being the magic word 
3S “melody,” and each one has met this severest 
t of tests. — 


4 WHAT “THE IDEAL LIBRARY” IS 


- The Ideal Home Music Library is exactly 
what its name implies, a perfect compilation of 
piano and of vocal music for use in the home. 
¢g It comprises ten (10) convenient volumes of 
piano and vocal music, with a Practical Guide 








EVERY CONCEIVABLE KIND OF MUSIC 


Among the more than one thousand piano 


‘and vocal numbers, specially arranged for 


home use, contained in The Ideal Home Music 
Library will be found every conceivable kind 
of music — classic, modern, standard, 
operatic, sacred, sentimental, dance — in 
fact every kind and class to appeal to every 
taste. 


THE “PRACTICAL GUIDE” 


Here again is at once a remarkable and an 
absolutely exclusive feature. The Practical 
Guide leads you through the 3,000 pages of 
“The Ideal Home Music Library” just as a 
“Baedeker” conducts you through Europe, 
bringing out the strong points of each individual 
volume and rendering intelligent use of the 
music possible from the very start. 


ITS SPHERE OF USEFULNESS 

The usefulness of The Ideal Home Music 
Library is absolutely without limit in every 
home where music is a factor in the recreational 
plan. Every member of the family from the 
lover of classic music to the five-year-old 








- to its use, the entire set housed in a substantial nursery rhyme singer will find his particular 
r< case (illustrated on opposite page) which may be taste catered to by an abundance of just that 
; placed on the piano or on the music cabinet—a kind of music he prefers, and he will further find 
S thing of beauty as well as usefulness. that every number is readily performed. 
1t 
How To Obtain Complete Information Free of Charge 
. Within the limits of these pages, adequate description of this tre- f eae ee ee oe 
mendous work is obviously utterly impossible. Bearing this fact INFORMATION 
on in mind we have prepared a dainty booklet entitled “The COUPON @ OTHE IDEALS ® 
st Ideal Home Music Library — How It Came To Be and HOME MUSIC LIBRARY 
What It Is,”” which we are desirous of rom oe in the hands / SCRIBNER 
ib of every home music lover. Its contents include a read- ¢ MUSIC CLUB : 
ible and interesting description of the entire work; the 599 Fifth Ave. 
b- complete contents list of each volume; actual music / New York City 
excerpts to try upon the piano; and, most_impor- Please send me free of charge }/ 
yu tant of all, full particulars of THE ‘ioe, and Bg am at ee co oe 
MUSIC CLUB plan of securing the work ae & 2%, Rookie MUSIC CLUB 
nt for a limited time at a special price Price Saving Plan. 
saving. P 
Merely fill out this coupon and mail it / — 
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WINSTON’S NEW FALL NOVELS 


The Man Who Saw Wrong 


By JACOB FISHER, author of “ The Cradle of the Deep,” etc. 
singular partnership, wherein genius of a high order, linked with villainous intrigue and treachery, seems 
about to triumph over honest merit, when the situation is saved from hopeless tragedy by the devotion 


of a pure girl of rare beauty and sagacity. 


of real life in its healthy aspects, yet completely out of the ordinary. 


Decorated jacket and frontispiece by George Gibbs. 


Fanny of the 


Forty Frocks 

By FRANCES AYMAR 
MATHEWS, author of “ My 
Lady Peggy Goes to Town,” 
etc. A romance of love and 
political adventure, with a win- 
some and original American 
girl as the chief character. A 
veritable fairy tale of complica- 
tions and surprises which over- 
whelm the reader with the 
desire to find out what happens 
to Fanny. An amusing book; 
a boudoir book: a book for 
the tedious journey or for the 
recreation hour; a book which 
is written purely to give 
pleasure, and which succeeds 
amazingly in the endeavor. 
Headed for the “ best sellers ” 
class because all readers will 
insist that all their friends 
read it. 
Decorated jacket and frontispiece 
hy George Gibbs 

Cloth. $1.20 Net 
Postage extra. 


SYLVI 


I2mo 


r2mo. Cloth. 


Life at its best is in contrast with life at its worst. 


$1.20 Net. 








DAMAGED 
GOODS 


Brieux’s Great Play, “Les Avariés.’ 
Novelized with the Approval 
of the Author. 
By UPTON SINCLAIR 


“The production of Eugéne 
Brieux’s play, ‘Les Avariés,’ or, to 
give it its English title, ‘Damaged 
Goods,’ has initiated a movement in 
this country which must be regarded 
as epoch-making.”—New Y ork Times. 

“A powerful plea for the tearing 
away of the veil of mystery that has 
so universally shrouded this subject 
of the penalty of sexual immorality. 
It is a plea for light on this hidden 
danger that fathers and mothers, 
young men and young women, may 
know the terrible price that must be 
paid, not only by the generation that 
violates the law, but by the genera- 
tions to come.” —The Outlook. 

Cloth. 200 Pages. $1.00 Net. 

Postage, 10 Cents. 


? 








By UPTON SINCLAIR. 
much so that it stands in a class by itself.”—New York Times. 





This is a remarkable story of a 


A story 
Postage, 14 Cents. 


The Fate of 
Felix Brand 

By FLORENCE FINCH 
KELLY, author of “ The Dela- 
field Affair,” “Rhoda of the 
Underground,” etc. A story 
which strikes a new note in the 
fascinating theme of dual per- 
sonality. It begins well, ends 
well, and “keeps the reader 
guessing” as to the outcome. 
The plot is convincing, though 
very unusual, while the novel 
psychological features mark it 
The 
characters are real and vital, 
and the story from start to 
finish teems with powerful and 
dramatic qualities. 

Illusirated by 
Edwin J. Prittie. 

Cloth. $1.20 Net. 

Postage extra. 


as peculiarly up-to-date. 


I2mo. 


“This is the best novel Mr. Sinclair has yet written—so 


“No American fictionist 


in his day has produced a more trenchant and highly vitalized criticism and portrayal of the social 








413 Pages. Cloth. $1.20 Net. Postage 14 Cents. 





order.” —Philadelphia North American. 
By R. AUSTIN FREEMAN. “Rarely does one find a 


THE MYSTERY OF 31, NEW IN book of this type more interesting. It compels the interest 


of the reader from the first and chains him to the pages of the book until the mystery is solved.” —Boston 
Globe. 332 Pages. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.20 Net. Postage 14 Cents. 
WRITTEN IN THE SAN By G. R. DUVAL. “ Original in its daring, persistent in its fascination, 
searching in its analysis of life. A remarkable piece of fiction.”— 
** Desert-born impulses and strange, perilous situations, conspire in the narrative to arouse 
Philadelphia North American. 325 Pages. Cloth. $1.20 Net. Postage 14 Cents. 






Boston Globe. 
and enchain interest.” 


THE RELUCTANT LOVER By STEPHEN McKENNA. “He gives it a freshness that would 
have been lost by the more conventional method.”—New York Times. 
“ Stephen McKenna has turned abruptly from the beaten path of modern fiction writers and entered a 


verdant field where novelty and originality abound.’’—Boston Globe. 
320 Pages. Cloth. 









$1.20 Net. Postage 14 Cents. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Publishers THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY Philadelphia 






The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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The Tower of Babel 
is Still Standing 


O you realize that 4000 years after this most won- 
derful of all towers was built by the ancients 
(according to the Book of Genesis about 2400 

B. C.) its seven stages still rise high above the plains 

near the site of Babylon? Until a few years ago it 

had been known as the Mound of Birs Nimrud when 

Sir Henry Rawlinson discovered in one of the stages 

the inscribed cylinders which made the identification 

possible. Other expeditions uncovered many of the 
thousands of curiously interesting records and docu- 
ments contained in the great work— 


The Library of 
Original Sources 


(Canadian Orders Shipped from Toronto) 








now for the first time available to the general public. 

By taking over the entire unsold edition from the 

publishers we secured it at an absolutely unheard 
of reduction. So now we can ofler the few re- 
maining sets to McClure’s readers at an 


EXTRAORDINARY 


BARGAIN 


Send us the attached coupon at once, and we will tell you how to get the Library on 
EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS, and mail you FREE a book of rare documents. Remember 
there are only a limited number of sets, so act quickly. Mail the coupon NOW. 

You assume no obligation. No salesman will call. The book is FREE. 


THIS MARVELOUS WORK is revolutionizing modern thought. It's turning upside down old 
notions and ideas. It gives the authoritative, rock-bottom sources of our knowledge on ALL 
SUBJECTS OF HUMAN INTEREST from the earliest civilization down to to-day—the inside 
facts which the average person has never even heard of. 


OVER 100 RESEARCH SPECIALISTS spent 10 years gathering the contents of this 
great work. Ancient and remote and forgotten civilizations in all parts of the globe were 
uncovered, and age-buried hieroglyphics on monuments, tablets, sun-bake | bricks ani 
palimpsests yielded their secrets; untiring workers ransacked the hidden literature of 
every age, ancient, medimval and modern, to find the “original documents” that 
shaped the ~ivilization and influenced the thought and life of the world. Nothing 
like it has ever been attempted or thoucht of before. You'll be amazed at the 
wealth of information tais unique brary contains. 


DO YOU KNOW that the old Ecyptians, 5000 years B.O., had a Bible 
which they called the “Book of the Dead’"?—Do you know that the As- 
syrian sacred literature gives the story of the Creation? —Do you know 
that books and newspapers were printed in Asia thousands of years 
before printing was invented by Gutenberg? —Did YOU ever read 
Columbus’ personal log of his t vo age— Ges with strange 
happenings and ominous forebodings? “De you know that there 
occurred in Medieval England a great Socialistic protest —the 
first of its kind ever known? —Do you know by what unique 
process Harvey demonstrated that the blood does not stand 
still in the veins, as everyone then thought?—Do you know 
who Machiavelli was, or what world famous treatise he wrote? 


YOU'LL FIND THEM ALL—and thonsands of others il- 
ly as curious and important—in The Library of Ori¢inal So irces. 
Every document ts in the exact words of the original, translated; 
every contribution Is from the actual eyewitness or nerson who 
took part: every idea is in the words of the thinker, Investigator, 
discoverer or inventor. 


JACK LONDON SAYS:—"Tt ts a whole lbrary fn Itself. I 
certainly never could spare these books from my shelves.” 


10 surnptuous, =a- 8 volumes, bound tn rich, 
orocco: pace, tllustrations. Pure 
silk headbands, mS unted large, clear type on Wie 8 4., A wame.................. 
hand-made paver, gold tops—a triumph of the 
bookmaker’s art. 
























Send me the FREE 
book of rare documents, 
showing curiousinscriptions 
of the Ancients, and tell me 
of your easy payment offer. 
I assume no obligation, the 
book and all you send me is to be 
free, and no salesman is to call 
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: “Tam fa 
miliar with Rid 
path’s History, 
and cordially rec 
ommend it to the 
echolar as well as 
to the people 
generally.” 

° 
says: ‘Dr. 
Ridpath’s His- 
tory of the 
World is a last- 
ing monument to 
the author's in- 
telligence and 
industry.” 


Bishop 


Vincent 
says: Ridpath's 
wry is a per- 
manent college 
hair of general 
history in one’s 
own house.” 


Free 
We wil 
bea A 'y 
booklet 
Pages 


ail free a 


r who mails 
e coupon below 
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To McClure’s Magazine readers who 
fill out and return coupon below at once, 
we will give free, this splendid 10 Volume 
set of Guy De Maupassant with each 
order for the 18 Volume ‘“‘Library Edi- 
tion’’ of Balzac’s Complete Works. 


UY De Maupassant is King of all Short-Story 
Writers. His stories never dull, deal with Human 
Passion in both its comic and tragic aspects. 
Stories of Passions, Stories of Youth and Folly, 
of Happiness and Good Cheer, 


Stories 
Tales of Advent ure, 


, ae ae af wae 


10 Volume Set of De Maupassant—Given Away 


Y a de ae A 


Tales of Strange Medical E xperiences, Tales of Pari- 
sian High Life and of that mystic ‘ : \ 
array from his magic pen is to be found in this splendid Set which is yours free, as a “Premium’ 
your order for the handsome 18 volume ‘ 


BALZAC 


OWHERE in the literature of any country on the f 
The most brilliant name of his ‘day in the literature of France, Balzac reached the very pinnacle 





‘Other Side” of the Seine 


‘Library Edition” of 


ace of the 


the “Latin Quarter” ;— 


all this marvelous 
with 


TRANSLATED FROM THE | 
ORIGINAL FRENCH—-UNABRIDGED 


globe are there any books like Balzac’s. 





among the world’s greatest writers. 








His marvelous imagination coupled with his intimate knowl- 
every 


edge of life, enabled him to scale 








Experience. 


sonable figure. 





Library 
to prompt action. 


—) 
“BEEE 


—Both for the Price of One 


We were fortunate in being able to procure 
: limited number of Sets of the 1o Volume not 
Edition of Guy De Maupissant at a: ery rea- 
The regular price of this Set is 
$9.00, but we do not want to sell these books. 
Our plan is to give them away as “Premiums” 
to | ordering our handsome 18 Volume fully, 
as an inducement 
When the small number 
of sets of De Maupassant on hand is exhausted, 
this offer will be withdrawn, but if you fill out 


Edition of Balzac, 






_> 











Volumes measure 814 by s! 


aan 


your brain 


height and sound every depth of human 
passion 


Of himself, he said (and said 
significantly): ‘‘J am the Secretary 


of Society.’”’ 


of a master, then you must 
read Balzac. But if you 
would read only that which 
is superficial, then do 
not read Balzac, for 
he deals with things not 


as they should be, but with things as they are, and his university is the Great University of Human 
Balzac’s stories literally burn themselves into 
though they were his own actual personal experiences, and such is the ir master-grip and hold upon you that 
to read them is to live them for yourself. 
blue genuine Imported ‘ 


and memory; they read as 


{ by 1 $6 inches and are bound in deep 


‘Library Cloth.” Here is your chance to get these wonderful books— at a bargain. 


Balzac and De Maupassant 


THE THOMPSON 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 





any guarantee 


us only $1 os first pay 
ment and $2 a month 
untilthespecial price 


To introduce this handsome “Li 
brary Edi ion" of Balzac’s Complete 
Works we will acce pt orders for our 
$54 Library Edition at only $20.50, « 
on terms of $2 a month 
ask you for any deposit or 
Just tear off 
and mail coupon an! we will 
ship you the complete Set of 18 
Volumes for 7 days’ exami 
nation. You can then ex 
amine each Volume care 
and if the books ar« 
satisfactory anc you wish 
to keep them, then send 


sad 


1127-29 Pine St., 


7 Send me for examina- 
tion, one set of Balzac’s 
Complete Works fn 18 
Be poy Library Edition. 
If I am satisfied with the 
Y . books, I will send you $1 as 
first payment, and $2 a month 
thereafter until the special 
price of $29.50 is paid. If I do 
not wish to keep the books I will 
notify you in7 days and the 
4 books are then to be returned at 
e your expense. In consideration 
of my rrompt reply, | am 

4 alo to 


We do 


receive free, as a 
7 “Premium,”’ the 10-Volume 
Edition of De Maurassant as of- 


F you would read the great 
book of life, with its count- 
less thousands of lights and 
shadows, portrayed by the hand 


MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE P 


St. Louis, Me, 


soee 








W 


ind mail coupon at the right promptly, we 
will see to it that you get one of the free sets 
of De Maupassant along with your Set of 
Balzac. But remember, that in order to get 
the De Maupassant free, you must fill out 
and mail coupon at the right at once. 





of $20.50 is paid . ~ 

Ze these whe anewer fered McClure’s Magazine read = 
Promptly, we will (11-13 
give as a ‘*Premi- 


om,” the 10 Vol. 

ume Edition of 2 
De Maupassant, 
free ofcharge 
Se mall cou. 
pen imme- 
diately. 
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Famous Actresses as 


Fashion Editors 


Every actress must know how to dress well. It is part of her 
business. It becomes part of her very nature. This feeling 
for good dress the most famous actresses will now try to impart 
to other women in actual designs that they themselves like, 
have worked over, corrected, personally approved and signed. 
In each of several issues of Tue Lapis’ Home Journat a 
famous actress will act as a fashion selector and editor and 
submit designs; one will show dancing dresses; another will 
show street dresses; a third will show party dresses; another 
evening dresses, 


Madame Sarah Bernhardt 


shows her wonderful taste by selecting Three Evening Dresses in 
the October Lapres’ Home Journa. After Madame Bernhardt 










Julia Marlowe Annie Russell 


will present Greek dresses will present girls’ dresses 


Mary Anderson Geraldine Farrar 


will present five o’clock tea dresses __ will present afternoon dresses 


Billie Burke Laurette Taylor 


will present charming blouses will present girls’ frocks 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL for November 
15 Cents: On Sale Everywhere 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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How I Knew When the 


Right Man Came 


The Real Love Stories from 
the Hearts of Real Women 


Real women tell here of their “affairs”: their pro- 
posals: their narrow escapes from marrying the 
wrong men: how they knew that they were the 
wrong men: and then what it was that told them 
without a shadow of a doubt that the “right man” 
had come. No other articles have ever shown 
so clearly the workings of the heart of woman: 
no confessions have ever been so truly and directly 
told: never have the questions of thousands of 
girls: “How can I know when I am really in love?” 
“How can I really know that he #s the right man?” 
been so helpfully answered. If ever the printed 
word can show the way, here it is, and not out of 
one woman’s experience, but out of a score. 


The series begins in 


The November LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
15 Cents: On Sale Everywhere 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Me CLURES, § 


| The McClure's School Service Deutand 

I will be glad to answer any questions or give 
] you specific information regarding any school. 
Address School Service Dept., McClure’s 

Magazine, McClure Bidg., New York 











Inurnots, Godfrey 

: $ 76th year opened Sept. 18th, to13 
Monticello Seminary School for Young Women and 
Girls. Preparatory and Junior College Courses. Domestic Science 
Music, Art. Certificate privileges. Fine buildings. Well equipped 
laboratories Gymnasium Beautiful campus, with tennis courts, 
archery range, basket-ball and hockey fields.. Rates moderate 

Miss Martina C. Eatcxson, Prin 





Massacuusetrts, Cambridge 
The Sargent School for Physical Education 
The largest normal echool for physical education In the world. 


Sessions at all seasons of the year. Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SaRnGent 





Georcta, Gainesville. 


Brenau College and Conservatory 

Among the foothills of the Blue Ridge. College of highest grade; 
Conservatory in affiliation. The South's representative among 
national colleges for women. Students from 30 states. Catalogue 
and booklet, “The Brenau Girl” on request. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Media, R. F. D. 3 Sean iadelohte ‘ 

- A school near hilade . for 
Crum-Royde School 4 xn meer cee parcuta disent, 
isfied with their slow progress, lack of thoroughness, etc., recognize 
the need of a change from previous methods of training and the 
advisability of a chance for a new start. Number limited to 8 to 
insure individual instruction. Not a school for congenitally deficient 
o« unruly boys. Terms: $1000; no extras. C. Porter, Ph. D. 





New Jersey, Wenonah (12 miles from Philadelphia), Box 407. 
Wenonah Military Academy jr:Pers for apy col 


Red-blooded athletics—undefeated teams rg11- 


and for business. 
Personal interest in each boy. 


rorz. U.S. Army Officer detailed 


Separate school for J uniors. 
Dr. Cuas. H. Lorence, Pres. 


Educate Your Child 


at Home 


Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Established 1897) 

A unique system by means of bat children 
from Kindergarten to |2 years may be 
educated at home by the best m meth- 
ods and under the guidance and supervision 
of a school with a national reputation for 
training young children. For information 
write, stating age of child. 

Nermal Department fer training teachers. Cir- 
enlar on request. 


THE CALVERT SCHOOL, 8 Chase &., Baltimore, Md, 
V. M. HILLYER, A.B. (Harvard), Headmaster 





——— 








The University of Chicago 
in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 

Por detailed in- 
formation address 


Zand Year U. of C. (Div, B) Chicago,T. #**! t= 
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Learn a Paying Profession 


that assures you a good income and aod for life 
For seventeen vears we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates core =. 

them to secure these 
beco ne pe 


lor cal -NO 
ILLI ‘Ors COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
94 abash Avenue. Effingham. Tlinots. 


» teed —living inexpensive. Write 





New York, Carnegie Hall, Room 146. 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Founded in 1884. Connected with Mr. Charles Frohman's Em- 
pire Theatre and Companies. Franxuin H. Sarcent, President 
For Catalogue and Information, apply to 
Tue SECRETARY. 








CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, steady 
work, life positions, congenial surroundings, promotions on 
merit,short hours, annual vacation and sick leave with pay. 
Many thousands appointed yearly. Both sexes. No political 
pall. re kl 300,000 classified positions. Common school edu 
cation sufficien Full information and questions used by the 
Civil Service Gointen free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Be the Boss. 


we Inte ato, the New Profession 
of men needed. eter Engineers in constant demand 
t during your spare time. 
Electrical Meter Engineering is one of 
—— ee! paying pro! professions in the indu 
thesame. Write tod: 


Just d address is No ob |i 
FREE eg es artast Pape 
WRITE 











The Correspondence Course 
Studied by Famous Men 


For 24 years bankers, corporation of 
cials, prominent lawyers, educators, labo: 
leaders, city, state and Federal officials 
ministers, physicians and army officers 
have been trained by us for highest eff 
. We can do it for you, if you'v« 
got the “stuff” in you. Complete cours 
es, backed u» by personal help. Gradu 
ates practicing in every State. Take 
only spare time, and little cash. Writ 
for the catalogue and “evidence.” 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
354 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 











The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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Reproductions of the world’s great paintings. They should be in every 
home. Every child should have a collection of them. 
for 25 or more, postpaid. Size 5x8. 
ONE CENT EAC 2,250 subjects from which to choose. 
(The one-cent pictures are 8 to 12 times the size of this picture.) 
EXTRA SIZE, 10x12. Seven cents each for 5 or more. Beau- 
tiful enough to frame for any home. 


LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING FOR YOUR HOME 


The above picture “The Mill,” is one of them. It is 20x24 inches, and has no 
white margin. The price is only $1.50. Send for it for your home. 
Many other subjects at the same price. 


3 two-cent stamps for o ur Beautiful Catalogue of 1,000 minia- 
Send To-Day ture illustrations, two pictures and a colored Bird picture. “The Mill” 


AWARDED FQUR GOLD THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY  °sitpen mass. 








STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 7 STUDY drawing at home sates tnentBecaite | 


We have successful students in every part of 














Only ized resident law school in U. S., Conferring Degree of the world. Turn your Talent inte Our 
Bachelor of B.—by correspondence. Only law school in U. & ig «= Students are filling high salaried positions. f years 
onducting standard resident school and giving same instructi by : guccessful teaching. Endorsed by high authorities, 
mail. Over 450 class-room lectures. Faculty of over 30 prominent law- 18 Conrses in Commercial and I) lustrative Drawing, 
yers. Guarantees to prepare graduates to pass bar examination. Oaly law - Teachers’ Normal and Applied Art. Profit. or Culture. 
school giving Complete in pay and inls, Buslnese Ad . School Thorough d 
highly aon Gone om ey mee = Ly en, Noted Artist's Outfit FREE to Enroled Students 

wyers = jay for ge y 
Prospectus. Special courses for Business Men and Bankers. SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 779 Applied Art Bldg. Battle Creek,Mich, 





HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW,400 Advertising Bidg.Chicago,II!. 








BE A BANKER 










Learn @ profession at home that wil! give you standing and independence 
Sp endid opportunities. Pleasant work, short hours, al! holidays off, yearly 
vacation with pay, good salary Diploma in six months Catalog free 


Edgar G. Alcorn, Pres. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING, 106 Mclene Building, Columbus, Ohio 

















Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters. No“ posi- ss oe 
tions’’—no “‘ruled lines’’—no “‘shadin g’*—no ‘‘word-signs’’— no “code h | I f t 

notes.’ Speedy, practical system that can be learned in 30 days of home c oO oO n orm a 1 oO n 
study, utilizing spare time. For y descriptive matter, add: FR E Cc Crtgioes of * Beagains Schools (or camps) in 
CHICAGO CORRESPOMDENC! SCHOOLS, 957 Chicage Opera House Block, Chi . 8. Advice free jaintained by U. 8. schools. 
Want for ae, or boys? American Schools’ Association, 

1010 Times Ballding, New York, or 1515 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


How to Do It Safely? 


Give up struggle for mere existence in city? Plan 

now safe way out. Nocost toinvestigate. ree 

Book explains plan for ae orwoman. (No land 

to sell. No agents.) e teach Farming by 

Mail. All subjects. w hich interests you ? 
American Farmers School 

416 Laird Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure and 
writing of the Shert-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, 
Lippiscott’s Magazine. 250-page catalogue free. Please address 


The Home Corresp 
Dr. Esenwein. Dept. 145. Springfield, Mass. 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


HE Chautauqua 

School of Nursing has 
trained thousands of 
women in their own homes 
to earn $10 to $25 a 
week as nurses. Send 
for a copy of “How I Be- 
came a Nurse” and our 




















COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You can 
earn §20.00 to$125.00 or more per week, as illustra- 
tor or carteonist. My practical system of personal 
adivi tual lessons by mail will develop your talent 
Fifteen years successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. Send me 
mur sk tch of President Wilson with 6c in stamps 
aad I will send you a test lesson viate, also collec- 
tion of drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 
The la School of Illustrating 
Cartooning 
1442 Schofield Building, Cleveland, O. 


ST ORY-WRITING TAUGHT iii 


MSS. criticised, revised, and typed: also, sold on | 
commission. Our studeute a stories to best | 
magazines. Free booklet, “WRITING FOR 
PROFIT,” tells 
Association, 














is how, gives proof. National Press 
Dept. 112, ladiadapelie. Ind. 











German—French—English 
ish 






Ttalian- Span Year Book—248 pages, 
oF any other tearned quickly and with actual experiences of Chautauqua Nurses. 






language ke 
easi'y by either the Cviinder or Dise Cor- 
timarhone M 


ethod at home. Write for Forty-eight specimen lesson pages sent free to all inquirers 
FREE hook let today: EASY payment plan. yee Pp pag q 


Cortina Academy of The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
2082 Meoen Ruliding. 1600 B’way, cor. 48th St., N.Y. 272 Main St. Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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This exc -xquisite ’ TWIL IGH TM ADONN A, by 
Jessie Wilcox Smith, is among new pictures in 


The Copley Printg 


Could anything be lovelier for a gift 


to a mother or a child? 
These Prints have for nearly twenty years been re: — by 
artists themselves as the best of ait production. Permanent 
as well as beautiful in quality. Unsurpassed for. framing for 
me's home and for gifts Fifty cents to $50.00. At Art 


Stores or sent on approv 
Picture Catalogue sent for 25 cents (stamps accepted). 
Contains 400 illustrations,—practically a Handbook of Amer- 
ican Art This cost deducted from sub equent purchase of 
the prints. Circular of new subjects, sent with Catalogue. 
Exhibitions for schools, clubs, churches, etc. 
Family Portraits done on private order from 
daguerreotypes, tintypes, old photographs, etc. 


CURTIS & CAMERON 2:."=rs. "si BOSTON 


Opp. Pubile Library 
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FRENCH-GERMAN 


SPANISH—ITALIAN 
ls Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


L ANGUAGE - PHONE 


METHOD 
Combined with the 
Rosenthal Method of 
Practical Linguistry 
This is the natural wy to learn a foreign language. You hear 
the hae * voice of a native professor pronounce each word and 
phrase. He speaks as you desire — wily or quickly, night or 
day, for minutes or hours at atime. It isa pleasant, fascinat- 
ing study; no tedious rules or memorizing. t is not expensive 
——all members of the family can use it You simply practice 
during spare moments or at con venient times, and in a surprising- 


ly short time you speak, read and understand a new language. 
Dise or Cylinder Records—Send for booklet, and particulars. 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE 

2 West 45th Street 


METHOD 
New York 





815 Putnam Ruiiding 
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how to obtain 


Dole School of Memory, 753 7 , Chicago, lil. 
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LEARN TO WRITE EA 
ADVERTISEMENTS R WEEK 
econ Late ys ly ‘how yo by mai" 
bt alled free. E-DAVIS 


ow to Increase Your Salary. 

CO., 65 Page Building, Chicago, lil. , or 150 Nassau Street. New York 

LEARN a Ew ELERS’ ENGRAVING 

A bigh salaried aod trade, taucht thoroughly by mail. We will teach the \<- 

paceman cen ~~ an in years of rigid apprenticeship. We will alro 

preve the skill of amy engraver. Send for our catalog 

The OU serra as Sch ool, 65 Page Bidg.. Michigan Ave.. Chicago, I! 
fk WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners l-arn thoroughly un ‘«r 
fee - method; many sell their stories before completing '! 


ou. We help those who want to sell their — Write for particular 
BE AN ILLUSTRATOR 
Learn to draw. We will teach you by 















School of Short-St Writin: 65 Page Rullding, Chicsre 



















Send sketch for free 
h of Patent Office 





PATENTS 
Records. HOW TO BE RE \ 
phd with List of pgs Wanted and Prizes FREE 


WANTED, NEW ag Send for our list of Patent Buy« 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. Washington, D. Cc. 


Book Bargains 


Holiday Catalog 
No. 41, Containing 


Books of All Descriptions 
At Special Prices 














The Tabard Inn Book Company 












1302 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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) GENUINE 
A DIAMONDS.<.97: 
ne © GUT IMPORTER 


Niel Save s and More at These WORLD'S LOWEST PRICES: 


\ Carat Diamond, $ 8.2 
Carat Diamond, $17. 30 

Carat Diamond, $31.25 ; 

= EXAMINATION ALLOWED WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO PURCHASE! 





14Ke 
This 


No. D3001. 
Solitaire. 


Mounting, $3.75 
Complete witha 
uc. Dia. 


ally Guarantee in writing to 
ANY’ TIM WITHIN 2 YEARS 


$21.25 Quality and Value Legally 








ousted art cover. "er. This bi 
a Diamond Expert! Write today ! 


L. BASCH & CC DEPT. F234 















REF 
god to lew Go Oes price in ex 


128 PAGE DE LUXE BASCH DIAMOND@BOOK, FREE! Cootaine 
— ee Sc Sa 
beautiful book will enable you to buy Diamonds —- and intellige tly 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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CARAT 





Carat Diamond, $45.00 
Carat Diamond, $67.50 
1 Carat Diamond, $97.50 


DeTHE FULL PRICE IN CASH, less 10 per ce": 
os = change any time, Carat Weisht 


8 color lit tho- 





STATE AND QUINCY STREETS, CHICAGO. U- S.& 
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Instant Relief 
From Catarrh 


This simple little device, by utiliz- 

ing electricity, makes it possible to 
inhale warm vapor. It immediately 
relieves cold in the head, bronchitis, 
catarrh, hay fever—any irritation or 
infammation of nose and throat 
channels. 

Infinitely superior to atomizers, 
which force a spray against tender mem- 
branes, or ordinary inhalers, all of which 
deliver only a faint trace of the evaporating 
remedies. 


Dr. Austin’s 
Electro-Vapor Inhaler 


vaporizes by electric heat the oils and medicines 
which have been recognized for many years as the 
best remedies, and delivers the warm vapor to every 
air-passage of nose, head and throat. 

Medicine supviied with Vaporizer is a combination of the oils 
of Eucalyptus, Pine, Ceylon Cinnamon, Menthol, Thymol and other 
antiseptic agents. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act. 





Will relieve catarrhal headache in two minutes. 


Will relieve a cold in the head in a few minutes and will give per- 
nanent reli f after several applications of 3 to 10 minuteseach. Can be 
ttached to light fixture or to small battery, if your house is not wired 





PRICE, $3.00 PREPAID Thin 0070 655 ins faves aired complete. and 
We Send Free a very valuable booklet, “‘Catarrh, Colds, 
Throat Troubles and Deainess—Their Causes and Their Care,” by 
Dr. H. J. Austin, M.D. Write for t—today. Address, 
Electro-Vaporizer Co., 
101 Vandergrift 
Dr. Austins Electro: Building 


\ 
SAA Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ova MENTHOLATED PINE PILLOW 


AND ENJOY PERFECT HEALTH 


Healing properties of Balsam Pine and Menthol reach 
every part of nose, throat and lungs. Recommended 
by doctors in treatment hay-fevur asthma, catarro - 
© throat, lung and nervous troubles. 14x17x4}¢ in. 

Price $2. Order to-day; money back 
, after one week's trial if you want it. 





















SALESMEN WANTED 


Side Line or Full Time. To sella he Telephone Index, 
Seller 


for Advertising Purposes. Big Com missions 
Stanwood Mfg. Co., 95 Broad Street, Boston 


"Dr. Hall's new and complete book of 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


(illustrated ; 320 pages; only $1.00) 
{s Different From All Other Sex Books; 
Telis All About Sex Matters; what young 
men and women and all others need to know; 
what parents and teachers should tell children; 
tells husbands sex facts they don't know; | 
tells young wives how to prepare for motherhood. 
Plain Truths of Sex Life according to the 
latest researches of Medical Science, in relation to | 
“ Eugenics” and Happiness in Marrie 
t— , Heredity; Positive & Negative Eugenics. 
Laws of sex fully = scientifically explained. 
— Sex Facts Hitherto Misunderstood. 
tific Sexual Truths in Plain Language 
By WINFIELD scor T HALL, Ph. D., M.D. (Leipzig). 
-ad of Physiology Department of Northwestera U: niversity M Medical Sc 
ithor, Lecturer, Scientist and Medical Man of the Highest Standing; 
eading ‘Authority on ‘ *Sex Hygiene’ “and ‘*Sex Problems” and “* Eugenics. 
SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE ™ and “ EUGENICS” in One Volume. 
Mailed under plain wrapper for only $1.00, postpaid 
THE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE HOUSE 
16th and Chestaut Streets, Dept. W-102, Philadelphia, Pa. U.S. A. 

















Stall’s Books 


Upto Date. No Medical Terms. 





SYLVANUS STALL, D. D. Hundreds of Oth 
4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sy!vanus Stall, D. D. 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. Mrs. Emma F. A 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a oman of 45 Ought to Know. 


Price, $1.00 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
Vir Publishing Co., ™ "Oia 


The Self 2"4 
Sex Series 


is endorsed by 
hundreds of emi- 
nent persons like: 


Judge Lindsey, 

Rev. Chas. M, Sheldon, 
u Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler, 
Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
Bishop Vincent, 

Dr, Wilbur Chapman, 
Edward W. Bok, 
Frances E. Willard, 
Josiah Strong, D. D. 


Eminent Physicians and 


By Mre. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D., and 
Drake, M.D. 











WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


by Rev. E. E. HALE, D. D., and other Unitarian literature Sent 


FREE. Address M. 


oe Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass. 





Agents } 


PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES 15c. Sheet 
ictures 1c. Stereoscopes 25c. Views 
1c. 30days’ credit. 


Samples and catalog free. CONSOLI- 


DATED PORTRAIT CO., Dept. 5073, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 





Every Married Couple 


344 x6 in. 
400 pages 
illustrated 
00 








Special Offer 

The regular price is 
$2.00. In order to in 
troduce this work in 
to as many neighbor 
hoods as possible we 
will, for a limited 
time, send one copy 
only to any reader of 
this Magazine, pest- 
paid, upon receipt of 
$2.00, 











and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 


“The Science of a 
New Life” 


By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 
Endorsed and recommended by foremost 
medical and religious critics throughout 
the U.S. Unfolds the secrets of married 
happiness, so often revealed too late! No 
book like it to be had at the price. We can 
only give a few of the chapter subjects here 
as this book is not meant for chiidren. 
(Agents wanted) : 

Marriage and Its Advantages. Age at 
Which to Marry. Law of Choice Love 
Analysed. Qualities One Should Avoid in 
Choosing. Anatomy of Reproduction. Ama- 
tiveness. Continence. Children. Genius. 

Conception. Pregnancy. Confinement. 
Nursing. How a Happy Married Life is 
Secured 


Descriptive circular giving full and com- 
piete table of contents mailed FREE. 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., 32° 3S.'S 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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Five Policies In One 








* 




















COMPLETE 
INSURANCE 
FOR THE HOME 








= : 
GLASS BREAKAGE ~ 

















—Secure against loss through burglary or theft. 

—Secure against loss through glass-breakage. 

—Secure against loss through damage by water or explosion of boilers. 
—Secure against loss through injury to servants or guests on the premises. 
—Secure against loss of rent through fire and other calamities. 


Yaut THE AINAS®S 


Combination Residenc- Policy 


Sold in States where authorized) 
if you value a feeling of absolute security against all possible financial loss. 
Fill in, tear off and mail back coupon NOW 
TO THE AATNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO., HARTFORD, CONN. ( Tear off ) 


McClure’s Please mail me full particulars of your Combination Residence Policy. 


My Name and Address 
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IN THIS NUMBER 


“HAPPY DAYS” 


the second of the “Memories of a Doctor,” 
by an anonymous writer 





NEXT MONTH 


Another “After Thirty” Story 


by Julian Street 


“HE KNEW SHE WAS GOING TO 
SAY THAT” 


NOVEMBER—1913 
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“SEXT to victory itself there is nothing that makes a tired but 
happy athlete forget the hard knocks of the game so readily 
as a bath with Ivory Soap. 


Just after the final scrimmage, when the nerves quiver, the muscles ache 
and the skin feels raw and sore, it is then that one fully appreciates the 
superior qualities of Ivory Soap and realizes why it is so satisfactory for 
the everyday toilet of everybody. It lathers so freely that it is easy to 
cover the body with a thick, copious, bubbling, snow-white suds. 


As it enters the pores it cleanses without a sign of smart, burn or irrita- 
tion, thanks to Ivory’s freedom from alkali and the fact that it is made 
only from the highest grade of materials. 

Then it rinses so easily that the final shower quickly removes every 
particle of the soap. With it comes the dirt, perspiration and fatigue leav- 
ing in their stead a delightful cleanliness which refreshes and exhilarates. 


IVORY SOAP... W@it).. . 994% PURE 


; we Ss SS 
— 5 Ay 


~ A _ i 
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ANTHONY THE ABSOLUTE | 


: BY 


SAMUEL MERWIN 


r 


A New Story by the Creator of the Famous Miss Austin . 
, At Sea — March 28tb. sips his coffee and liqueur, and holds forth on 
Ny HIS evening | told Sir Robert What’s every subject known to the mind of man. Each 
' His Name he was a fool. subject is bis subject. He is an elderly person, 
SS I was quite right in this. He is. with a bad face and a drooping left eyelid. 
\\ Every evening since the ship left They tell me that he is in the British Service 
- Vancouver he has presided over the round table — a judge somewhere down in Malaysia, where 


in the middle of the smoking-room. There he they drink more than is good for them. | be- 


Copyright, 1913, by The McClure Publications, Inc. All rights reserved. 29 
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lieve it. He tosses about his obiter dicta as if 
he were pope of the human intellect. A gar- 
rulous pope. Surely the mind of a judge, when 
exposed, is a dreadful thing! 

Go where | will, of an evening, there is no 
peace forme. In the “social hall’’ some ungov- 
erned young thing is eternally at the piano — 
“On the Mississippi’ and “ The Robert E. Lee” 
and the other musical literature of the turkey 
trot. | could not possibly sit five minutes there 
without shrieking. Outside, on deck, it has 
been raw and chill for a week, with rain pene- 
trating my clothing and misting the lenses of 
and rousing my slumbering 

So | have huddled my- 
self each night in a corner of the smoking- 
room. I have played at dominoes. I| have 
played at solitaire with cards. And I loathe 
eames! But anything is a relief that will divert 
my mind, even for an instant now and then, 
from thoughts of that loose, throaty voice, and 
of the truly awful mind that ahimates it. 

Few of the passengers ever give me more than 
for | am not what is called a “mixer.” 
Except the Port Watch. He has looked confid- 
ingly at me twice over his siphon. But I have 
not encouraged him, for he has an over-intense 
eye and the flush of drink is on his cheek. 
Every day, hours on end, he paces the deck; 
his nickname. He is, like myself, a 
lonely man; and a little wild — distinctly a 
little wild. 

Sir Robert outdid himself this evening. No 
man could possibly know so much. I have 
made a list (not complete, of course) of the sub- 
jects on which he speaks with dogmatic author- 
ity very positive, very technical, with a glib 
use of catch phrases, with emphasis always on 
the peculiarly significant point in the matter. 
The list runs: 

Aéronautics; the American temperament as 
affected by immigration; archery; art; ballistics; 
dog-breeding; engineering (civil and military); 
ethnology; folk-lore of all nations; geol- 
gy; horticulture; inferiority of Latin peoples 
(particularly the French); laces and embroid- 
eries; modern accounting; navigation (which he 
explained last night in detail to the Chief Officer, 
a.silent person); psychology (all branches); 
Roman law; rugs (and textiles generally); 
Weltpolitik; wireless telegraphy; and, at all 
times and places, the glory of England and the 
superiority of English blood. 

This evening he was dismissing, with a tor- 
rent of apparently precise ethnological and 
historical data, the recent Japanese pretension 
to Aryan origin — doubtless for the benefit of 
that little Japanese commercial agent with bad 
teeth who sat in the corner opposite me working 


my spectacles 


rheumatism. 


a nod; 


hence 








out problems on a go-board. The usual group 
of weak-minded persons were sitting about Sir 
Robert's table, listening with the usual awe. 

Now, I rather like that Japanese. Only this 
morning he was so kind as to sing several exam- 
ples of the folk-songs of his country into my 
phonograph. Five records he gave me, so that 
my work is begun even before we land. Excel- 
lent specimens, two of them, of the Oriental 
tone sense, with observably different intervals 
for the ascending and descending scales. 

He exhibited no sign that Sir Robert’s talk 
annoyed him; quietly went on placing the little 
black and white shells on the board. (It is in- 
teresting to note, at this point, that the Japan- 
ese handle small objects with the first three 
fingers only, without employing the thumb as 
we do.) But | felt myself becoming angry. 
My forehead grew hot and flushed, as it always 
does when | am stirred. : 

“Thank God,” | thought, “in another day 
we shall be at Yokohama!”’ 

It occurred to me, as an exercise in self- 
control, to interest myself in speculating on the 
emotions and the characteristics back of the 
faces here in the smoking-room. Why, when you 
come to think of it, should each particular unit 
in this haphazard assemblage of men and 
women be journeying away off here to the other 
side of the earth? There are surely dramas in 
our little company. The two middle-aged ladies 
with the firm chins, for instance, who dress so 
quietly and speak so discreetly —it is whis- 
pered among the men that they are high and 
prosperous in a sad business on Soochow Road, 
Shanghai. And the young German adventurer, 
with the scar across his nose, who borrowed 
fifteen dollars from me, to be repaid when we 
land at Yokohama—if he approaches me 
again | shall refuse him firmly. And the fat 
vaudeville manager from Cincinnati, who plays 
fan-tan every night with a heap of Chinese 
brass cash and a bowl borrowed from the ship’s 
dining-room! 

As I mused, | felt the Port Watch gazing at 
me again over his siphon. I believe he would 
pour out his story, were | to permit it. 

Sir Robert was now defining culture as the 
touchstone of civilization — from the British 
point of view, of course. And then, with- 
out a thought in my head as to where that 
talk was leading — suddenly —he plumped 
squarely down on my subject. It was the 
first time in the twelve days of our voyage. 
Until this moment, the tribal god referred to in 

his national anthem had spared him. My 
subject! The one thing | know more about than 
any other human being. I had him. 
“The surest test of the culture of a people,” 
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said he, ex cathedra, “is the music of that people. 
Primitive races invariably express their emo- 
tions in primitive music. They try to tell me 
that the Chinese are a civilized people. ‘Very 
well,’ | say then; ‘let me hear their music.’ No 
nation has progressed far along the great high- 
road of civilization without coming into an 
understanding of the diatonic system. The 
Chinese civilized? When their finest musical 
instrument is the little sheng, a crude collection 
of twelve pipes that are not even in ine? 
When they have failed to arrive at even a 
rudimentary perception of tonality and scale 
relationships? No; I tell you, the Chinese civi- 
lization is to the European as the little sheng is 


to the grand piano. The piano, on which all 


scales are related, all harmonies possible, is the 
supreme artistic achievement of the highest 


civilization.” 

This was enough. | got right up and went 
over to the round table. My forehead was 
burning; I must have been red as fire. 

“You do not know what you are talking 
about,”” I cried out. I had to lean over the 
shoulder of one of the weak-minded in order to 
catch Sir Robert’s eye. “It is the piano that 
has killed music in Europe! The piano is a lie 
from end to end of the keyboard. Bach con- 
firmed that lie with his miserable triumph of the 
well-tempered clavichord. And in finally fast- 
ening his false scale upon us he destroyed in us 
the fine ear for true intervals that is to-day 
found only in your primitive peoples. The 
Chinese have it. The Javanese have it. The 
Siamese, most wonderful of all, have a true iso- 
tonic scale. But we of the cultured West (I put 
a wonderful sneering emphasis on that word) 
can not even hear true fluid music to-day, be- 
cause our tone perception goes no farther than 
the barbarous mechanical compromise of the 
piano keyboard. You do not know what you 
are talking about. You are a fool!” 

When | am excited my voice rises and be- 
comes shrill. I talked rapidly, so that no one 
could interrupt. And the weak-minded ones 
sank back in their chairs. They were actually 
afraid, | think now. In fact, when I paused the 
whole smoking-room was still as death. 

| swept my -commandingly, | 
think. The fat vaudeville man —he sat be- 
hind Sir Robert — was grinning at me with 
delight in his eyes, and was softly clapping his 
hands behind the fan-tan bowl. The Port 
Watch, with red face and suddenly twinkling 
eyes, had clapped his hand over his mouth as if 
to smother an outright laugh. Sir Robert was 
looking up at me, his left eyelid drooping, a sort 
of perplexed uncertainty on his face — his old 
face that was all lines and wrinkles. 


eye about 


Now that | had the floor, it seemed worth 
while to make a thorough job of it, so i 
swept on: 

“You make the piano the test of civilization. 
Greece had a civilization — where were the 
pianos of Greece? Oh, | am tired of your talk! 
| have listened to you for twelve long days and 
nights. I have suspected your accuracy, but | 
could not be sure, for you luckily avoided my 
subject. Butnow! have you! And I know you 
for a fraud on all subjects! 1 see confusion in 
your face. You are groping for something to 
say about the music of Greece. Very well; | 
will say it for you. The Greeks had no piano, 
because they had no harmony. They did not 
know that harmony was possible. And if they 
had heard it, they would not have liked it.” 

“Ah,” cried Sir Robert, flushing under the 
parchment of his skin, and (I must say) taking 
up my gage of battie, “but Greece gave us our 
diatonic system. The root of our scale, the 
tetrachord, came to us from the Greeks.” 

| laughed him down. “The intervals of that 
Greek tetrachord were not the same as ours. 
They used intervals that actually can not be 
written in our notation — three-quarter tones, 
one-and-a-quarter tones. Pythagoras states, 
‘The intervals in music are rather to be judged 
intellectually through numbers than sensibly 
through the ear.’ For they followed the acous- 
tic laws, like the Chinese! The fragments we 
have of the worship of Apollo are more nearly 
like the ancient Confucian hymns than like any- 
thing known in modern music. Tell me, sir, 
did you know that? And tell me this — does 
not the quality you call ‘culture’ imply that we 
should seek sympathetically for the standpoint 
of other minds? Has it never occurred to you 
that when Oriental music sounds absurd and 
out of key to you, it is your own ear that is at 
fault — that the intervals are too fine and true 
for your false, piano-trained sense? For such is 
the fact.” 

| was shaking my finger under his nose, so 
closely that he had to lean back. 

“And I will tell you,” | added, standing right 
over him, “‘that the Chinese sheng has seventeen 
pipes, not twelve.” 

“Ah,” he broke in, “but the other pipes are 
mute.” 

“Four are mute,” I replied triumphantly. 
“The correct number of speaking pipes is 
thirteen.” 

His eyes were kindling now. ‘‘See here!” he 
cried. ‘“‘Who and what are you?”’ 

“T am a banker!” I shouted — the first thing 
that came to my tongue. Then | turned and 
walked straight out on deck. It was precisely 
the moment for leaving; even the weak-minded 
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could see that their oracle was tripped. Be- 
sides, | had to be alone. For I was breaking 
into a profuse sweat. The drops were running 
down my forehead into my eyes and clouding 
my spectacles; | had to take them off and carry 
them in my hand. My under lip was quivering 
so that my teeth chattered. And my heart 
was skipping beats. 

It was wet and wild and dark out there on 
deck; but in my intense moods | like the rough, 
elemental things. 

I stood right up to the storm, clinging to the 
weather-rail. The ship rolled away down, then 
away up, until | could see only the dim, scurry- 
ing clouds. The rain beat into my face. | felt 
happy, in a way. 

A hand came down on my shoulder. | sprang 
away, and turned. | dislike exceedingly to 
have any one lay hands on me. 

It was the Port Watch. He had put on a 
long raincoat, and a cap that was pulled low on 
his forehead. Under it | could see his eyes 
shining in a nervous, excited way. He cer- 
tainly is a wild man, if there ever was one. But 
then | saw that he was grinning at me, and felt 
relieved. 

“You sure did hand it to the old cock,”’ he 
said, shouting against the storm. “It was 
great. | don’t know a dam’ thing about music. 
But | know when a bluff is called. He’s gone 
below.” 

“Well,” said I, for there was no need of being 
uncivil to the man, “I got sick of his voice. 
And then, he was wrong.” 

“Any one could see that,” chuckled the 
Port Watch. 

We walked around together to the lee side of 
the ship, so that he could light a cigar. And 
while | did not like his taking my arm, still he 
seems to be a decent fellow enough, after all. 
We exchanged cards. He is connected with a 
Stock Exchange house in New York. He is a 
big, vigorous man, surely not past his middle 
thirties.. I rather envy him his strength, | am 
so thin and frail myself. He is one of those who 
know nothing of what we weaker ones go 
through who have to husband our energies. 
A rather primitive person, | should say. He 
occupies one of the high-priced cabins on the 
promenade-deck, with a private bath. It must 
be pleasant to travel that way. 

When we parted at the after stairway, | said: 

“| didn’t think I should like you. Shall | 
teli you why?” 

“Yes,” said he. 

“Because you drink too much.” 

At this he stood still, his hands plunged into 
the pockets of his raincoat, chewing his under 
lip. Finally he said, with a break in his voice: 


“You're right there. | am drinking too much. 
But — God, if you knew!” 

Then, without so much as a good night, he 
plunged off down the passage toward that com- 
fortable room of his, with bath. And I went 
below to my stuffy cabin, where the port had 
been screwed fast for a week. 

His name is Crocker, Archibald Crocker, Jr., 
son of the well known and, truth to tell, rather 
infamous millionaire and manipulator of stocks. 
Our worlds lie wide apart, his and mine. | real- 
ized that much when he looked at my card. 
The name of Anthony Ives Eckhart conveyed 
nothing to him — the name that is known and 
respected by Boag and the great von Stum- 
bostel of Berlin, by de Musseau, Ramel, and 
Fourmont at Paris, by Sir Frederic Rhodes of 
Cambridge; the name that spells anathema to 
that snarling charlatan, von Westfall, of Bonn. 

Crocker has offered to guide me through the 
Yoshiwara district at Yokohama to-morrow 
evening. He says that the music will interest me. 

| think | shall go with him. He says that 
every traveled white man in the world has been 
to ““‘Number Nine’ — that it is a legitimate, 
even necessary part of a man’s experience. 
Certainly | do not wish to appear unmanly. 
Besides, natural human curiosity plays a part 
in these matters. One wishes to see for himself 
the arrangements by which the Japanese 
clever little devils! — have solved to perfection 
the oldest and most baffling problem known to 
civilization. 





Yokohama, Grand Hotel, 
March 2otb. 

It was past three o’clock to-day when the 
ship came to anchor and the steam tender 
brought us ashore. It interested me to see the 
rickshaws with their bare-legged coolies. By 
the time we had ridden along the Bund to the 
hotel and secured our rooms it was four o'clock. 
We went down to the “lounge,” Crocker and I, 
and had tea. OrI did. He drank a whisky and 
tan san. Then pretty soon he drank another. 

Several couples from the ship were about, but 
few of the men who were traveling alone. 

“Where are they all?” | asked. 

“Who?” said he. 

“The men from the ship. Have they gone 
to other hotels?” 

“Some of them — perhaps,” he _ replied. 
Then he looked away and smiled. 

Sometimes, when | talk with a hard, practical 
man of the world, | find myself feeling vaguely 
out of it all. My life, devoted as it is to the dis- 
covery and classification of facts, is certainly a 
practical life; yet | seem to dwell aside from the 
main current. I do not quite catch the point 
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of view of a rough-handed rich man like 
Crocker. And when | speak my mind, as | 
always endeavor to do, men do not resent it. | 
do not understand this. Come to think of it, 
| was decidedly outspoken last night with Sir 
Robert. He should have struck me; at least, 
he should have exhibited some anger. He would 
have struck Crocker, | think, in such a case 
or jailed him for contempt 

We lingered nearly an hour over our tea and 
whisky The experience was wholly new to me 

comfortably seated in a large European 
hotel, with English folk and Americans all 
about, and yet with Japanese servants, and yel- 
low, shrewd little Oriental faces behind the desk, 
and a Chinese cashier in a blue robe, and Chi- 
nese tailors pressing in on one, samples on arm, 
offering to make suits of clothes overnight. And 
out of the window, floating about the glittering 
harbor, sampans and a great Chinese junk or 
two, and a fleet of fishing-boats with ribbed 
sails just skimming in between the breakwaters. 
We were the West, we and our absurdly Anglo- 
Saxon hotel; but all about us were hints and 
flavors of the eternal East. 

Suddenly | realized that Crocker had been for 
quite a little time twisting restlessly in his arm- 
chair. | looked at him now. He was tapping 
the carpet softly but very rapidly with his right 
foot, and rubbing his chin with his hand. Crock- 
er’s chin is of good size and shape, the sort we 
usually speak of as “strong.” He is a dark 
man, inclined to fullness in the face and figure, 
but still athletic in appearance. His eyes are 
brown. He is not at all a bad-looking fellow, 
when you study him out. I rather like the 
blend in him of vigor, and perhaps stubborn- 
ness, with frankness. I should say that apart 
from the abnormal experiences, whatever they 
may be, that have driven or drawn him to this 
part of the world, he is a man of will and spirit. 
He would fight, | think, in a pinch. He is 
nearly a head taller than I. 

He caught me looking at him, and s niled. 

“Well,” said he, “shall we go along?” 

“Where?” 

“On that little expedition we spoke of last 


night.” 
“Oh!” [remembered now. “But —isn’tit 
do we want to go to such a place now — in 


the day-time?” 
He raised his evebrows. ‘“ You old sybarite!”’ 
he chuckled, and hummed, “ Fi la nuit, tous les 


hats sont gris!’ Then he added, more seriously: 


“But really, Eckhart, three ships are in to-day 
the Pacific Mail and the French liner besides 
ours — and if we wait until evening we shall 
have no choice at all.” 
“Very well,” said | then, briskly, for | do not 


like to be ridiculed. “Just wait until | cam get 
my phonograph.” 

“Your what?” said he. 

‘““My phonograph,” | repeated, with dignity. 
And | went upstairs for it. 

When | came down, with the heavy instru- 
ment in its case under one arm and a box of new 
record cylinders under the other, he was not in 
the lounge. | passed on out to the porch, and 
found him there with two rickshaws waiting. 
When he saw me with my heavy burdens, he 
began laughing in that nervous, jumpy way he 
has. But I ignored him, and placed the boxes 
carefully in my rickshaw. We were about to 
start when | realized that | had forgotten my 
record-taking horn, so | went back for it. 

“Look here, old man,” said Crocker, from his 
rickshaw, when | reappeared, “‘it’s all right, of 
course,— I don’t rind,— but what on earth are 
you bringing all that junk for?” 

“You were so good as to explain that | would 
find the music interesting,” | replied. “You 
surely don’t suppose that | trust my ear in this 
delicate research work. Why, my dear fellow, 
in my studies of our American Indian songs | 
have succeeded in recording intervals as close as 
the sixteenth part of a tone.” 

He was still grinning. “All right,” he said; 
“don’t get stuffy. I'll be good. Hop into your 
rickshaw.” 

I did so. The coolies turned for directions. 
Crocker was about to give them when two of our 
fellow passengers, accompanied by their wives, 
stepped out of the hotel. Crocker waited, and 
we sat there, looking rather foolish, until they 
had passed on out of ear-shot; then he leaned 
forward and said in a low voice: 

“Number Nine.” 

“Heh!” cried the two coolies instantly, as one 
man, and, wileeling about, they ran the little 
vehicles out of the court and into the street. 

| must adn it that my first impression of the 
Yokohama streets was rather disappointing - 
that is, until we turned a corner unexpectedly 
and entered the Yoshiwara district. The 
streets were much more like England than the 
Japan of my fancy. But Crocker tells me that 
Yokohama was built up as a foreign concession 
for purposes of trade, and therefore is really not 
Japanese at all. But once in the Yoshiwara 
quarter my nerves began to tingle; for this was 
a bit of Japan. 

Crocker insists that it is small and tawdry 
compared to the Tokio Yoshiwara. Never hav- 
ing explored that portion of the capital, | can 

not say. Tome it was quite enchanting. There 
were delightful little hanging balconies on the 
upper stories of the houses, with decorative fes- 
toons of colored paper lanterns. Through the 
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windows and the open doorways one caught 
glimpses of the spring flowers and blossoms that 
play so great and fine a part in the esthetic life of 
this extraordinary people. And here and there, 
at a window or over a balcony railing, could be 
seen a face —a quaint and girlish face with 
glossy black hair done up fantastically high over 
wide shell combs and with glimpses of flowered 
silks about slim shoulders. The fragrance of 
the early cherry and plum blossoms was in the 
air. 

The famous “Number Nine” proved to be 
the large house at the end of the street. The 
door stood invitingly open. A well trained serv- 
ant took my two boxes and the horn and carried 
them in. Another servant guided us upstairs. 

Our guide led us toa stairway. The boy with 
my apparatus looked to me for instructions, 
and | motioned him to follow. We mounted 
the stairs, and passed along a broad corridor 
overlooking the court to an office-like room in 
the corner that was furnished with European 
tables and chairs. On the way we passed an 
open doorway, and | caught a passing glimpse 
of a dim, large room, in which the only furniture 
appeared to be a low platform covered with a 
rug of light red. 

“That’s where the geisha girls dance,’ 
Crocker whispered. 

I nodded. | was looking forward with a good 
deal of interest to hearing the music that accom- 
panies this performance. 

In the corner room we were welcomed very 
civilly by a little old woman, and tea was 
brought us. Then she said something to 
Crocker in a sort of pidgin-English which | did 
not quite catch. He nodded eagerly. 

It occurred to me, with some bitterness | am 
afraid, that the little old woman would never 
have thought of turning to me as the leading 
spirit — never in the world. She hardly looked 
at me. So] went on sipping my tea. 

A door opened, and in came a file of girls — 
fourteen of them. All were young; one, | 
thought, of not more than thirteen or fourteen 
years — though it is difficult for us of the West 
to judge accurately the age of Orientals. They 
shuffled along in their curious little shoes, smil- 
ing and giggling and whispering to one another. 
Several seemed to me extremely pretty; all were 
small and dainty. Everything considered, they 
made a charming picture as they stood there, 
looking at us with a twinkling in each almond 
eye. I wondered what would come next. A 
dance, perhaps. 

Crocker had hitched forward in his chair and 
was looking rapidly from one end of the line to 
the other. After a moment he rose, and nodded 
toward the littlest girl. She promptly stepped 


, 


forward. ‘See you later, old man,” he said to 
me brusquely, hardly looking at me, and then, 
laying down a gold coin and taking the little 
girl’s arm, hurried from the room with her. 

Left alone there with the o! 4 woman and the 
thirteen girls, | found myself rather confused. 
It had not occurred to me that the business was 
to be rushed through with so mechanically, so 
brutally. The beauty of the building and the 
charm of these quaint little girls in soft-colored 
costumes had up to this moment held a strong 
lure for me. But suddenly the situation rang 
hard and metallic. It was, after all, just the 
problematic, age-old business in a new dress. 

The old woman was mumbling at me: 

“Any girl, gen’leman. Any girl.” 

I looked at them, but grew more confused. 
And then | began to feel ashamed. 

“| should like to see the geishas dance,” | 
managed to say. 

“No can do,” replied the old woman, with a 
gesture of her skinny hands. “One day — 
three day — must tell.” And she held up three 
fingers. 

“| don’t understand you,” said I. 

“Geisha girls no have got — must go catchee 
two, three, four piecee girl; two, three, four 
piecee music. Two — three day you tell. No 
can do. Any girl you take. Any girl. All 
nicee girl.” 

She evidently meant that it was necessary to 
give notice if one wished the geisha dance. 
And she was grinning at me now and pointing to 
the girls. I was being swept along in this 
brutal business. Otherwise, they would feel, 
why had | come to take up their time? 

1 felt the color rushing into my face as I 
raised my hand and pointed at random. One 
of the girls came forward. The old woman held 
out her hand. I found a gold coin and dropped 
it on her palm; then turned for my apparatus, 
which the boy had set on a chair by the door. 
| made a rather awkward matter of picking it 
up, dropping the horn with aclatter. The other 
girls and the old woman were leaving the room 
and seemed not to observe my confusion. The 
girl whom | had selected giggled musically, and 
picked up the horn; then led the way out the 
door and along the corridor overlooking the 
wide court where the flowers were. 

We entered a bedroom, and she closed the 
door. My heart was palpitating, and I knew 
that my face was red; so | busied myself setting 
down the two boxes on the table and opening 
them. 

I felt her brush against my arm, and looked at 
her. She was rather older than | had thought, 
though still young enough, God knows, for the 
pitiful trade she plies. And‘she was smiling, 














with what appeared to be genuine good humor. 
Probably | amused her. Worldly-wise women, 
when they observe me at all, usually look 
amused; so | make it a rule to avoid them when 
I can. 

““Wha’ ees eet?” she asked, nodding toward 
the instrument. 

| told her it was a phonograph, and asked if 
she would sing into it. She seemed pleased. 

| had her sing all the native songs she was 
able to think of at the moment, making notes of 
the title of each, as nearly as | could catch the 
sound of the words. She laughed a good deal 
over my attempts to pronounce these titles. 
rhe seven songs that interested me | then re- 
quested her to sing into the phonograph. This 
she did, with only fair satisfaction to me; for she 
laughed a good deal, and would occasionally turn 
her head to look up at me, thus directing the tone 
away from the horn. | had to make her sing four 
of them twice. I regretted this, as four cylinders 
were thereby wasted, and | can not replace these 
specially made cylinders on this side the Pacific. 
| begin to see that the twenty-two hundred | 
have brought with me will be used up pretty 
rapidly when my investigation gets under full 
headway on the farther side of the Yellow Sea. 

I have, later to-night, played over these seven 
records here in my room at the hotel, with some 
sense of disappointment. 

The girl seemed to tire after a while. Her 
voice became hoarse and she fell to coughing. 
| realized then that I had been holding her 
pretty closely to this work, and told her that 
she could rest a little while. 

At this, she sat on the edge of the European 
bed, and looked at me, half smiling. 

“You lig hear the koto?”’ she asked suddenly. 

| nodded eagerly. The koto, as | have long 
known, is closely related to the ancient Chinese 
instrument, the ch’in, beloved of Confucius. 
Many investigators hold, indeed, that it is the 
same instrument, transplanted in the earliest 
times and changed a little in its new environ- 
ment 

She slipped out of the room, and shortly re- 
turned with the instrument, which remotely 
resembles a modern zither — at least, in the 
fact that it has a number of strings (thirteen in 
this instance) stretched over a board and 
played by plucking with the fingers. It was a 
beautiful object, the koto of this nameless little 
inmate of the Yoshiwara, highly lacquered, with 
fine inlays of polished woods, tortoise-shell, 
ivory, and silver; and I could see by her smiling 
breathlessness and the engaging, almost shy 
glances she gave me as she curled up on the bed 
to play it, that she was inordinately proud of it. 
“You lig hear me pray?” she murmured. 
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The word “pray” came to me with a curious 
shock in this place. Then | remembered the 
Japanese confusion of our r and / sounds, and 
knew that she meant “‘play.”’ 

| nodded. 

She drew from a foid of her dress a pitch-pipe 
contrived of six little bamboo tubes bound to- 
gether by means of a copper wire, and tuned all 
the thirteen strings. Then she played for quite 
a long time, characteristic melodies of the 
Orient that floated vaguely and hauntingly be- 
tween the major and the minor. 

It had grown dark some time before this, and 
she had lighted a lamp. Now, feeling on the 
whole well satisfied with the records | had 
made, | looked at my watch, and was aston- 
ished to learn that it was half past eight in the 
evening. I at once set about packing up my 
apparatus. 

She stood close to me, watching the process. 
Occasionally she put out her small hand and 
stroked my hair or my face. When I had done, 
she came still closer, slipping within my arm 
and, with momentary hesitation, placing her 
arms about my neck. 

“You go way?” she whispered. 

“Yes,” said 1; “I must go now.” 

“You doan’ lig me?”’ 

“Why, yes, certainly,” I replied, “I like you 
very much. And you have sung and played 
very prettily for me.” 

“Oh,” said she, looking somewhat puzzled; 
“‘you lig that?” 

I nodded. My hands had dropped naturally 
upon her shoulders. But I was conscious 
then — and, indeed, am to-night, as | write 
it down — of some confusion of thought. 

Then she raised her face — by stretching up 
on tiptoe and pulling with tight little arms 
about my neck. I did not know what to do. 
To draw my lips away from hers would be 
something more than absurd. There is a limit 
even to what | suppose | must sooner or later 
admit as my own unmanliness. So | kissed her, 
white man fashion. And, to my complete sur 
prise, she clung to me with what seemed, for the 
moment, to be genuine emotion. 

| will not attempt to explain either my nature 
in general or my actions at this particular time. 
What would be the use? I am writing this 
journal for my own eyes alone; and, God 
knows, hours enough of my life have been 
wasted in the pale avenues of introspection. | 
am not a wholly bloodless being. Certainly 
this girl was mine for the hour. | had paid her 
price. Yet my strongest impulse was to hurry 
away from her. Perhaps in another place and 
at another time it would have been different. 
Perhaps the beauty and charm of the house and 
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the pleasant attractiveness of the little person 
herself had raised me too high above the ordi- 
nary sordid plane of this transaction, and em- 
phasized the ugliness of it. 

Perhaps, too, the fact (extraordinary in my 
lonely experience) that she had given up smiling 
at me, and now plainly wanted me to stay, was 


CROCKER BOWED SLIGHTLY 
HE SAID 


To 


mong the curious psychological forces that 
irove me away. As to why she wanted me, | 
an not say: ! have puzzled over that part of it 
ll the evening without arriving at any con- 
usion. It may be that by permitting her, 
through my deep interest in her music, to show 
ymething of her own enthusiasms and of the 
motions that stirred them, | flattered her more 
ibtly than I knew. Who can say? 
She called a boy to carry my boxes. My last 
limpse, as I closed her door, was of a quaint 
ttle slant-eyed person, whose flowered dress 





THE BREATHLESS MANAGER. 
‘AS A GENTLEMAN YOU 





had parted at the neck, exposing a triangle of 
skin that was like old ivory, whose lips were 
parted in a breathless little smile. 

As | was walking along the corridor | heard 
other footsteps, and, looking across the dim, 
flower-scented court, just managed to distin- 
guish a rather ponderous figure proceeding slowly 


O.-t.nS 


‘IT WAS QUITE UNAVOIDABLE,’ 


WILL READILY SEE THAT’” 


among the shadows on the other side. We met 
at the top of the stairs. It was Sir Robert. 

I felt myself coloring furiously; and he wore 
a shamefaced expression. For such is the curi- 
ous hypocrisy of man when caught in his more 
or less constant relationship to the one 
completely universal and unchangeable of his 
institutions. 

“Well,” said he, rather awkwardly, “it is a 
very pleasant place, the way they keep it up.” 

“Very,” I replied. 


“And what is all this?” He was looking at 
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my boxes, in the arms of the boy at my elbow. 
“Purchases? Here?”’ 

“That is my phonograph,” | explained, quite 
unnecessarily. 

“Your what?” He said this much as 
Crocker had said it. 

“My phonograph,” | repeated. 

He stood looking at me, with knit brows. 
Then, “Ah, ha!” he said, musing. “So that was 
it! The young person who entertained me so 
delightfully couldn’t explain that music — 
hours of it— and the repetitions. I begin to 
see. You are the authority on Oriental music.” 

I bowed coldly. 

Sir Robert began smiling —an old man’s 
smile. I started down the stairs, but he kept 
at my side. We went on to the outer door to- 
gether without a word, and waited while the 
boy called rickshaws for us. I looked at Sir 
Robert. He was still smiling. 

“Let me congratulate you,” he said then, 
rather dryly. And his left eyelid drooped in 
what was grotesquely like a wink. “You have 
the distinction, I believe, of being quite the 
most practical man in the world. You will 
go far.” 

Thank God, the rickshaw is the most unso- 
ciable of vehicles. Each of us stepped into his 
own and rolled away through a dim strect bor- 
dered by rows of gay paper lanterns, which were 
lighted now. 


Grand Hotel, Yokohama, 
March 30th — Early Afternoon. 

Crocker has not yet appeared. I borrowed 
his key from the office, just before lunch, and 
looked in his room. His bed had not been 
sleptin. There is certainly no indirection about 
Crocker, no introspective uncertainty; he meets 
life, as it presents itself, roughly and squarely 

On the whole, | find | like him much better 
than I expected. He is really a companionable 
chap. He is not so eager to tell his troubles as 
I had thought he would be. In fact, barring 
that one moment on the ship, he has not even 
referred to them; and | myself drew that out 
by telling him he was drinking too much. 

Sir Robert came over and sat with me just 
now in the dining-room while {| finished my 
lunch. I cut the meal as short as I could. He 
was distinctly affable. He asked point-blank 
where | am going, and | had to tell. It seems 
that he is bound for Peking also, via Shanghai 
and Hankow. Fortunately, he announced his 
route before asking about mine. I decided on 
the spot to go around by the Korean and Chi- 
nese Imperial Railways, through Fusan, Muk- 
den, and Shanhaikwan. 

However, he perhaps did me a service by tell- 








ing me of a pleasant little French hotel at 
Peking, on the Italian glacis, whatever that is. 
The big hotel in the Legation Quarter, he says, 
is rather expensive and at this time of year will 
be swarming with tourists. The little Hétel de 
Chine, on the other hand, is frequented only by 
queer types of the Coast, and is really very 
cheap. 

There is one difficulty. Sir Robert himself, 
affecting a taste for the quaint, will be stopping 
at our less pretentious hostelry; again, with my 
eyes closed at night, | shall see that bad old face 
with the one drooping eyelid; again that loose 
voice will sound in my ears. But then, | shall 
be very busy. 

Some one is knocking at my door. 
is calling. 


Crocker 


Midnight — Still the 3otb. 

CROCKER was in the worst shape | have seen 
him in so far. His eyes were red. And when 
he dropped on my couch, the first thing he did 
was to stretch out his right hand and watch it 
critically. It was decidedly unsteady. 

“Ring up a boy, old chap, will you?”’ he said. 

I did so. He ordered a quart bottle of 
whisky and half a dozen bottles of fan san. 

“Steady my nerves,” he observed, half to 
himself. “It’s that dam’ saké. Gets to me 
like absinthe.” Hechuckled. “I must havea 
quart of the stuff in me. Some night, my boy!” 

Curiously, a few drinks of the whisky did 
seem to steady his nerves. After a while he 
came over to the table, sat down opposite me, 
and lighted a cigar. We talked for an hour or 
two — until I finally explained that | really had 
to get at my work. Then he returned to the 
sofa, stretched out comfortably, with the whisky 
and an ash-tray on a chair beside him, and 
watched me, with only an occasional good- 
natured interruption. 

He seemed greatly interested in my method 
of musical notation. Of course, the ordinary 
staff of five lines would not serve me at all, since 
I find it necessary to indicate intervals much 
closer than the usual half-step. 1 use large 
sheets of paper, ruled from top to bottom with 
fine lines, every sixteenth line being heavier. 
Thus I can record intervals as fine as the six- 
teenth of atone. In fact, as | told Crocker, and 
as Rameau and von Stumbostel both recog- 
nize, | bave actually done so! 1 undoubtedly 
possess the most delicate aural perception of 
any scientist that has ever investigated the so- 
called primitive music. My ears are to me what 
the eyes of the great astronomer are to him. 
This is why all my contemporaries, particularly 
the great von Stumbostel, are following my pres- 
ent inquiry with such extraordinary interest. 
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It was six o'clock before | finished noting 
down the songs and koto melodies from my 
records of the preceding evening. Crocker 
sipped continuously at his whisky and tan san 

- to my surprise, without the slightest appar- 
ent ill effect. At a little after seven he went to 
his room to dress for dinner. | scrubbed some 
of the ink off my fingers and slipped into my 
dinner-jacket, then knocked at his door. 

As we descended the wide stairs, | observed 
that Crocker was walking down very rigidly, 
placing his foot squarely in the middle of each 
step. On the landing he paused, and turned 
to me with a slight smile. 

“Am I acting all right?” he asked. 

“Perfectly. Why?” 

““My boy,” — he lowered his voice, 
drunk as a lord. But I reckon I can get away 
with it. Come along.” 

He really handled himself surprisingly well. 
I am not an expert, of course, in the various 
psychological reactions from drink. I should 
have said he was a little over-stimulated, no- 
thing more. 

All went well until the dessert. There was 
quite a choice of items on the bill. I ordered 
vanilla ice cream. | distinctly heard him order 
the same. I recall wondering a little, at the 
moment; for surely vanilla ice cream was not 
the most desirable addition to the various 
substances already in his alcohol-poisoned 
stomach. 

When the waiter set the dish before him, he 
astonished me with a sudden outburst of anger. 

“Good God!” he cried, quite loud, “am I to 
be treated like this! Has nobody any regard 
for my feelings!” 

I began to feel unpleasantly conspicuous. 

“This is past all endurance!’”’ he shouted, 
pushing back his chair. 

The Chinese waiter had turned back, by this 
time, and stood bowing respectfully by his side. 

Crocker swore under his breath, sprang to his 
feet, and with a short, hard swing of his right 
hand struck the unsuspecting Chinaman on 
the jaw. 

I never before saw a man fall in precisely that 
way. Indeed, it was not a fall in the ordinary 
sense of the word. It was more like a sudden 
paralysis. His knees appeared to give, and he 
sank to the floor without the slightest sound 
that I was conscious of. 

There was a good deal of confusion, of course. 
Women made sounds. One or two, | think, ran 
from the room. There was much scraping of 
chairs as men got up and made for us. The 
manager of the hotel appeared, crowding 
through toward us. 

The Chinaman did not stir; he was now 
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merely a heap of blue clothing at our feet, hud- 
died against the table-leg. 

Crocker stood beside the table, steadying 
himself by gripping the back of his chair, and 
smiling with an air of rather self-conscious dis- 


tinction. He bowed slightly to the breathless 
manager. 

“It was quite unavoidable,” he said. ‘“‘As a 
gentleman you will readily see that.” His 


tongue was thicker now. “Nobody regrets it 
more’n | — nobody more’n I.” 

The manager gave me a look and caught him 
by one arm. | took the other. Crocker hung 
back. 

“This is quite unnecessary,” he said, “quite 
unnecessary. I’m perf’kly sober, | assure you. 
As a matter o’ fac’, I’m soberes’ man in th’ole 
big room. Very big room. Ver’ big room in- 
deed. Bigges’ room ever saw.” 

Between us, the manager and | got him up- 
stairs and into his room. Then | was left alone 
with him to undress him and get him into his 
bed. The task consumed all of an hour. He 
was rough, almost violent, one moment, and 
absurdly polite the next. His mind developed 
a trick of leaping off on unexpected tangents. 
He tried to point out reasons against removing 
each article of clothing as we came toit. It was 
interesting, on the whole. I have since almost 
regretted that | did not make exact notes of 
these curious mental flights. But at the mo- 
ment it seemed too remote from my own field 
of study. And | suppose my decision was 
reasonable. 

I got him to bed, finally, and sat by him until 
he fell asleep. | am going back there now to 
pass the night on his sofa. 

The manager has just been up tosee me. He 
says that the waiter is all right now, excepting 
a slight nausea. And he suggests that Crocker 
leave the hotel as soon as convenient. Poor 
fellow, | shall have to carry this word to him. 
| found, on pinning the manager down, that by 
the phrase “‘as soon as convenient”’ he means as 
early to-morrow as possible. But | shall not 
wake Crocker up; he shall have his sleep out 
before they turn him out on the Bund. 

Well, | must get ready now for my night 
watch. It is the first time | have ever been re- 
sponsible for a drunken man. 

To-morrow I leave over the Tokaido Railway 
for the Straits of Tsushima, Korea, Man- 
churia, and the barbaric old capital of the new- 
est republic on earth. It has been a curious 
experience throughout, this with Crocker. But 
it will soon be over now. And I do not regret 
it. Indeed, | welcome it. I may never again 


be drawn so deeply into the rough current of 
My way lies far from this. 


actual life. 
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On the Railway, Coasting the 
Inland Sea — March 313s. 

CRrOcKER’S story came out, after all. This 
morning, in his room. 

It is rather difficult writing here on the train, 
with only a suit-case for a table; but | feel that 
| must set down the last of this strange story, 
now that | have given so much of my time and 
thought to the man; and it must be written 
before any new experience may arise to claim 
my attention and perhaps erase some salient 
detail of the narrative. Then, who knows? 
This may not be the last. I may find myself 
involved in it again. Sir Robert observed yes- 
terday: “‘ The China Coast is even smaller than 
the well known world. Even if I should miss 
you at Peking, we shall meet again.”” He is 
doubtless right. We shall meet again. And 
Crocker and I, too, shall meet again, | think. 
When and how, I can only wonder. 

| slept badly last night, on his sofa. Early 
this morning | returned to my own room, 
dressed, ordered up a light breakfast, and then 
spent two hours in packing. It was nearer 
eleven than ten when | tapped on his door. 

“Come in!” he called. 

He had pulled an extra pillow in behind his 
head, and was sitting up in bed. He was whiter 
than | had before seen him. And the hand that 
he extended to me shook so that he could hardly 
hold it up. It was cold to the touch. 

For a few moments after | had sent a boy for 
his coffee we talked about next to nothing 
the time, the weather, my departure. But his 
hollow eyes were searc hing me. 

“Who put me here?”’ he asked, finally. 

| told him. 

“Any trouble?”’ 

| hesitated. 

“Tell me. 
out?” 

There was nothing to do but tell him the 
whole story ; which I did. He listened in com- 
plete silence, sipping the coffee (for which he 
seemed to feel some repugnance). 

“Hurt the fellow?” he asked, when | had 
done. 

“No. 

His chin dropped on his deep chest. 


Don’t play with me. Did I break 


He is reported all right this morning.” 
He 
seemed to be meditating, in a crestfallen sort of 
but I observed that his eyes wandered 


way; 
aimlessly about the room. Finally he said: 
“Suppose | had killed him.” 
“You didn’t,” | replied shortly. 
He covered his face with his shaking hands. 
“It’s the murder in my heart,” he muttered. 
| could only look at him. 
After a little he dropped his hands, leaned 
back on the pillow, and gazed at me. 


“You're blaming me,” he said. 

| shook my head. 

“You are. But not so much as you will. 
Do you know what I’m doing out here? Do 
you suppose | left my business to come half 
way around the world on a pleasure trip — at 
my age? Chuck everything worth while, just 
when I’m at the top of my stride? No, you 
don’t know; but I’m going to tell you.” 

| put up my hand, but he plunged gloomily 
on: 

“My wife eloped with a man. A man | 
knew. They came out here. I’ve come to 
find them. I’m going to kill him and her.” 

“You must not do that,” said I. I recall 
now that the thought came to me to deal with 
him as if he were a lunatic, and humor him. So 
I said, ‘‘ You must not do that.” 

“It is the only thing to do,” said he, rather 
dogmatically. “‘How can | face my friends 
again if I fail? A man who doesn’t even try 
to protect his home!” 

“Tt would be murder.” 

He shook his head. “No honest jury would 
hang me for that. It is the unwritten law.” 
Then, as if conscious of the weakness of his 
argument, he added: “Besides, what difference 
does it make? Those two have done worse 
than murder against me. It doesn’t mat- 
ter a particle now what becomes of me. | 
loved my wife. I gave her everything that 
money could buy. I bought her an automobile 
for her own only last year. I took her to 
Europe. And when I married her she had never 
had anything or been anywhere. | wanted her 
to be the mistress of my home, and she insisted 
on sacrificing all that—and me—to her 
music. So | got her the best teachers in New 
York and Paris. Even left her in Paris to 
study. That’s where she met him. She in- 
sisted on going into opera. | forbade that — 
naturally. I wanted children — she refused. 
Tell me — is that asking too much?” 

He had been talking in a monotonous tone; 
but now his voice began rising, and his face was 
twitching nervously. 

“Isit?” hewenton. “Is it asking too much 
for a husband to have sons to bear his name and 
inherit his property? When I saw what was 
going on, she told me to divorce her. I said, 
‘By God, that’s one thing I won’t do for you! 
I've some sense of honor, if you haven't! 
You’re mine, and you stay mine!’ Then she 
ran away with that crook. But she can’t have 
him, I tell you! She can’t have him!” 

I suggested that he lower his voice. He gave 
me a curious, wild glance, and fell silent. 

It occurred to me that, knowing all this, | had 
no right to go away — that | must stay and 
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prevent this terrible thing from taking place. | 
said as much to him. 

“No,” he replied, with some vehemence; 
“there’s nothing in that. You couldn’t prevent 
anything. | don’t even know where they are; 
but I'll find them. You can’t hide very long on 
the China Coast — not from a man that’s really 
looking.” 

| thought this over for quite a little time. 
It was true enough that I could not prevent his 
giving me the slip. | could not lock him up or 
detain him in any forcible way. It seemed to 
me that I must do something; but as the mo- 
ments passed it grew increasingly difficult to 
imagine what it could be. 

It was all very disturbing. I helped him get 
up. Then, as he seemed fairly well able to dress 
himself, | went out and walked for a while on 
the Bund. When | returned | found him 
stretched out on my sofa, smoking. 

“Come on in,” he said in a strong, sober voice. 
What an extraordinary fund of vitality the man 
has to draw on! “I want to talk to you.” 

As | sank into a chair beside him, | felt once 
more that he was the stronger of us, | the 
weaker, even after all we had been through. 

He knocked the ash off his cigar. It missed 
the ash-tray and fell, part of it, on the leg of my 
trousers. ‘‘I| beg your pardon, old man,” he 
said, and carefully brushed it off. Then he set- 
tled back again, and stared up through his 
smoke at the pattern on the ceiling. 

“My hand isn’t quite steady yet,” he added 
calmly; then went on: “I shouldn’t have told 
this to you, Eckhart. It isn’t the sort of thing 
aman can tell. But, as it happens, you know 
why I did it. I’ve been stewed to the brim for 
two days. I’m through with that now, though. 
Until a certain job is done, | touch nothing 
stronger than wine. Here’s my hand on it.” 

| had to clear my throat. | managed to say 
huskily: “I can’t take your hand on that 
Crocker.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Very well,” he 
said. “Ifyou preferit that way. It goes, how- 
ever. I drink no more now. That is one thing 
| really have you to thank for, Eckhart. Until 
you spoke out, back there on the ship, | didn’t 
realize how much | was drinking. What you 
told me this morning has clinched the business. 
I’m through. And you will find that | am a 
man of my word.” 

“| am glad of that,” said I, “because I be- 
lieve that, with the drink out of your system, 
your philosophy of life will change. | hope it 
will.” 

He shook his head at this. 

“No, Eckhart—no. And I’m going to ask 
you to take the only course that an honorable 


man can take in the private quarrel of another 
to stand aside and try to forget what | have told 
you. You have my drunken confidences; forget 
them.” 

“See here!”’ | broke out. ‘‘ Were you faithful 
to your wife before she turned against you?” 

His eyes hardened. ‘What do you mean by 
that?” he asked. 

“Precisely what I say.” 

“You're talking nonsense, Eckhart —— 

“| am not talking non ——” 

“Yes, you are!” 

He had swung around, and was sitting up, 
looking me squarely in the eye, as he shouted 
me down. My heart sank. Mere squabbling 
would get us nowhere. I! did not know what 
to do. 

He was still looking at me in that intent way. 
There was deep sadness behind the hard surface 
of his eyes. 

“Tl came here to thank you for all your kind- 
ness, Eckhart,” he said then. “As for what you 
have heard, remember it is mine, not yours. 
That is all. Now, if you don’t mind, I’ll help 
you get your truck down to the train.” 

I did as he said. | am on my way to Peking 
to pursue my research. He is plunging off to 
scour the ports of Japan, all the way to Naga- 
saki, for the man and the woman who have as- 
sailed his honor and (what | am tempted to 
think even more to the point) outraged his pride 
as the head of his own house. Then he will go 
on, if necessary, to Shanghai,— that port of all 
the world,— to Hongkong, Manilla, and Singa- 
pore, perhaps up the Coast to Tientsin and 
Peking. And he has made me believe that he 
will do as he has sworn. It is very strange 
very sad. 

At the station | made my last weak protest. 

“Crocker,” I blurted out, “for God’s sake, 
try to win her back. Perhaps you drove her 
away. Perhaps you were harsher, less under- 
standing, than you knew. Perhaps you should 
beg her forgiveness, not she yours.” 

He shook his head. “‘ That may be so,”’ he 
said. “All that you say may be so. But | 
couldn’t take her back. Don’t you see?” 

“No,” I replied stoutly, “I don’t s e.” 

He raised both his hands in a despairing 
gesture. 

“She is—she—” His voice suddenly 
failed him. “She’s a woman—and she’s 
soiled!”” His eyes filled; a tear rolled down his 
cheek. He made a queer, convulsive face; then 
threw up his hands and turned away. 

That was all. 1 boarded my train. 


” 


The young German did not return the fifteen 
dollars. This China Coast is a hive of swindlers 
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so says Sir Robert. Henceforth | intend 
hardening my heart against every man. And 
against every woman, above all. For they, 
says Sir Robert, are the subtler and the worse. 


Peking, Hotel de Chine, 
A pril 5th — Midday. 

TuHat Crocker affair haunts me with the 
power of a bad dream. I do not like this at all. 

| was too sympathetic with that man. | 
opened the gates of my mind to his ugly story; 
now | can not thrust it out and close those 
gates. My first impulse, to hold him at arm’s 
length, was sound. | should have done that. 
But at least, and at no small cost, | have again 
learned my little lesson; from now on | purpose 
dwelling apart from the distressing tangle of 
contemporary life. It has no bearing on my 
work, on my thoughts. None whatever. It 
merely confuses me. 

Yet, through momentary weakness, | have 
permitted my precious line of pure thought to be 
clouded with the vision of a strong man’s face 
with tears on it. | see it at night. And, worse, 
| can not stop myself from hunting for the 
woman he is going to kill. The mere sight of a 
youngish couple sets my pulse to racing. | 
watch — on trains, in station crowds, on the 
street — for a beautiful woman with a sad face. 
That she will be beautiful | am certain; for 
Crocker would have had nothing less in that 
house of which he.felt himself so strongly and 
dominantly the master. And | think she will 
be sad. 

| study the throats of the beautiful young 
women | see. She will have the full, rather 
broad throat of the singer. And the deep chest 
and erect bearing. And | think her head will 
be well poised. 

There 7s a woman here in the hotel — a par- 
ticular woman, | mean — on this second floor. 
Though, for that matter, there are only two 
floors. I have passed her twice, in the hall. 
But the light is dim, and I have been unable to 
ovserve her throat or her face. She is of a good 
height, for a woman,— quite as tall as I,— and 
she steps firmly on the balls of her feet. Her 
figure is rounded but slim. The chest, | think, 
isdeep. And in a way that I, asaman (anda 
man who knows little of women outside the 
psychology books), can not explain in any satis- 
factory way, she conveys, even in this dim light, 
the impression of being exquisitely dressed. 

1 think she has her meals served in her room. 
At least, | have on three occasions met a waiter 
coming upstairs with a tray; and | can not 
make out that it would be for any other. 

As Sir Robert intimated, these other guests 
are a queer lot. There can not be more than 


twelve or fourteen, in all. The men are seed\ 
and rather silent. They sit about a good deal 
reading the papers (copies of the more suggest 
ive French weeklies are strewn about on every 
chair and sofa in the lounge), and they eve m« 
and one another with a sort of cool distrust 
The women, three or four in all, seem to come 
and go rather freely. And each has the eye, the 
manner, even the physical bearing, of th 
woman for whom the half-world has no secrets 
rhen, there is a discreet, drifting class of tran- 
sients, men from the Legation Quarter, | be- 
lieve (often, indeed, they come in full uniform), 
who are always accompanied by young women 
Sometimes, as it may happen, these are the 
familiar women of the place; but quite as often 
they are strangers to my eyes. And always, 
day and night, there is in the manner of the 
guests and in that of the little French manage 
and his half-caste clerk an air of carefully re- 
fraining from questions. It is as if every on 
said to every one else: ‘‘ You are here, but you 
are quite safe, for | make it a rule never to see 
who comes or what goes on here. Perhaps one 
day | may have to ask the same discreet cour- 
tesy from you. It is quite all right, believe me.”’ 

In this odd atmosphere | live and have m\ 
being. The building is a mere rambling collec- 
tion of mansardes. The chairs in the bedrooms 

at least, in my own —are of the common 
bent-iron variety usually seen in gardens. The 
beds are of the most simple iron sort, once 
painted with a white enamel that has been 
largely chipped off. The linen is threadbare 
even ragged,— there is a hole in my nether sheet 
through which my foot slips at night, not infre- 
quently catching there and waking me from 
dreams of the pillory and chains,— but it is 
not unclean. There would be no excuse for 
that, in a whole world of laundrymen. On each 
mantel and iron-legged table is an ash-tray that 
blatantly advertises a Japanese whisky. 

Yes; in this odd atmosphere | live and, in a 
manner, breathe — | and the slim, beautifully 
dressed woman who walks so firmly on the balls 
of her feet. Whoever she may be, she belongs 
here no more than I. 

Of course, the chances are all against — yet 
| wonder! For one thing, she is alone. | am 
positive of this. All the other guests | have 
seen, now, coming and going. But she never 
comes or goes — excepting apparently for a 
short walk each afternoon, and always unac- 
companied. He would not have deserted her 
away out here. Surely a man would not do 
that to a woman he has loved. 

But wait — | am forgetting the sort of world 
this is. There is nothing — nothing — man 
does not do to woman. Or that woman does 
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not do te man. Nothing is too subtly selfish, 
nothing too cruel. 

To-day | mean to time my own walk with 
hers. | must see her in the light. 1 must ob- 
serve her throat and her face... . . At the 
thought of what I may see my nerves behave 
abominably. My forehead burns. My heart 
beats w.th an absurd irregularity. These facts 
alone appear to indicate that my place is not in 
this wild world of passion and conflict. 

It is not wholly unpleasant here in my dingy 
little room — though the carpet is a rag, and 
the door between me and my next neighbor has 
shrunk its lock out of alignment and appears to 
be blocked off, on the farther side, by some 
bulky piece of furniture. This door opens on 
my side of the partition. 

No, it is not so unpleasant. Outside, the sun 
is shining. To my nostrils comes floating the 
quaint, pungent odor that has in the minds of 
so many travelers characterized the East. 
Over the low tiled roofs of a row of Chinese 
houses | can see — beyond an open space — the 
masonry wall of the fortified Legation Quarter, 
with a sentry-box peeping above it, and the flag 
of Italy, and trees. 


A pril 5th — Night. 

It is she. 

This afternoon | was revising my notation of 
the Japanese music; quite late, five o’clock or 
so. Suddenly | heard a voice ——a woman’s 
voice — singing very softly, in the next room, 
beyond that shrunken door and the bulky piece 
of furniture. It is a bureau, | think, with a 
mirror above it that is nearly as high as the door. 

She was singing “Aus Meinen Grossen 
Schmerzen”’ of Robert Franz, that saddest and 
most exquisite of German lieder. The voice 
is a full, even soprano. It is a big voice, I 
am sure, though she sang so softly. The im- 
pression | received was that she was carefully 
holding it down to a piantssimo. Even at that, 
it is, | should say, a remarkable organ. In her 
lightest tones there is what the great singers 
call an “edge” — that firm, fine resonance that 
will send even the lightest thread of tone float- 
ing out over all the volume of sound of a full 
orchestra. 

She sang the little song with a tone color of 
poignant sadness — as if her heart were throb- 
bing with all the sorrow of the world, and yet as 
if she could not keep from singing. She has 
plainly studied much. The impulse to sing and 
the habit of singing are strong within her. 

But the voice, so beautiful and under such 
fine control, was not what suddenly caused me 
to leap up from my chair and tiptoe to that 
rather useless door, and then to turn to my kit- 


bag and fumble wildly for my tuning-fork. 
No; what excited me so—for it did excite 
me out of all reason—was her sense of 
pitch. The soprano transposition of that 
Franz song is in the key of f/-major, ending in 
d-minor. | stood by her door, the c-fork resting 
lightly against my teeth, waiting for that 
lovely voice to descend the final minor third, 
and linger, tenderly and sadly, on the d. Then 
I bit the fork. She was singing a perfect d. 
Certainly there was no piano in any of these 
miserable little rooms. And she had employed 
no other instrument; she had simply and nat- 
urally broken into song because she ‘could not 
help singing. She bas absolute pitch! 

The great regret of my life is that my own 
sense of pitch is not absolute. It is very nearly 
but-not quite perfect, despite my extremely 
delicate ear for close intervals. Yet this young 
woman, who to my own knowledge has not sung 
a note for several days, and who can not con- 
ceivably have heard any Occidental music 
whatever, breaks into song, and casually and 
unconsciously employs the correct pitch to the 
twentieth part of a tone. 

My first thought was that it might be an 
accident. So | waited, tuning-fork in hand. 

Having begun to sing, of course she could not 
stop. I am thinking now that probably it was 
the first time she had released her voice for a 
considerable period, and that at last she simply 
could not help making use of the natural outlet 
for her emotion. 

She next hummed a few bars of “/m Herbst,” 
also by Franz. Evidently she is fond of the 
work of this fine lyric composer. This is in 
the key of c-minor. Again | tested her with 
my tuning-fork, and again she was correct to 
the minutest shade of a tone. Her voice had 
leaped the interval between the two keys appar- 
ently without a conscious thought on her own 
part. 

This second song perhaps failed as a vehicle 
for her mood; at any rate, she stopped it 
abruptly, and was silent for a time. Standing 
there close to the door, | could hear her moving 
about with light, restless feet. Myself, | held 
my breath at moments. Then the sound of her 
footsteps ceased, and there was a sudden creak- 
ing sound, as if she had thrown herself upon the 
bed. But still | waited, breathless, balancing 
there with my left hand against the door-frame, 
the right clutching the tuning-fork. I was sure 
she would sing again. 

She did. But it must have been after quite 
a long time, for | realized afterward that my 
feet ached and that the arm | held up against 
the door-frame had, as we say, gone to sleep. 

Finally there came another creaking. She 
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was getting up. Doubtless she was quite too 
restless to lie down long. Again | heard the 
quick, light sound of her feet moving about the 
room. Then the voice again. And again it 
was that saddest and most exquisite of songs. 


“Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen 


Macb’ ich die kleine Lieder . .”’ 


she sang, very low. I felt nearly certain that 
she had slipped naturally back into the key of 
f-major, but not absolutely certain. 

It was disturbing, this partial uncertainty on 
my part. No person in the world —not a 
single living being — has quite so great a need 
for absolute pitch as |. With that, coupled 
with my ear for intervals, | would stand as the 
one scholar perfectly equipped for my own line 
of investigation. As it is, | am not unlike an 
astronomer with enthusiasm, exhaustive know- 
ledge, a fine mathematical brain, and a marvel- 
ous seeing eye, but with a very slight — oh, very 
slight—touch of color-blindness. And I| never 
before missed this one attribute quite so keenly 
as I miss it now, out here on the ground for the 
great first-hand investigation of my whole life. 

So at last | had to give up my effort to place 
precisely the key in which she was singing, and 
sound the fork. As | supposed, she was right 
again. There was no doubt now. Not the 
slightest. As I have already written down, she 
has it — a sheer, prodigal gift of nature. And, 
of course, it is of no particular value to her. 
She is not even, at present, a professional 
singer; and, if she were, she could do 
very well without this precise gift. . . . I have 
supposed for years that | had a philosophy. | 
long ago realized that to waste time and tissue 
in concerning myself over the one defect in my 
equipment would be simply by that much to 
impair my actual effectiveness. But to-day my 
philosophy failed me, as | thought of that sad 
little woman who has what I lack, and who does 
not need it. I even had a wild notion of knock- 
ing on the door and making myself known to her. 

As for what actually did follow, | think | will 
try to set it down just as simply and naturally 
as I can, reconstructing the curious scene more 
or less coolly as | recall it now, with my excite- 
ment spent and my mind reasonably steady. 
That is surely the best way, in the case of such 
an extraordinary occurrence — just write it 
down and let it go at that. 

She was silent for a little time, perhaps stand- 
ing at her dresser. 1 wonder if it is like mine, a 
rickety chest of drawers, with a narrow mirror 
above it. My mirror is broken in the right- 
hand lower corner; and at that point I see, in- 
stead of the reflection of the dingy room, only 


an irregular triangle of pine backing. | should 
like to think that hers is at least a little fresher 
and brighter, and that the mirror is not broken. 
These things mean a great deal to a woman, | 
think. 

I was still standing there by the door, my left 
hand quite numb, my feet cold from remaining 
motionless so long, when she began lightly to 
run over those remarkable exercises of hers. 

She began by striking octaves. Her voice 
flew ever so lightly, yet firmly and surely, from 
lower a to middle a to upper a. Then the two 
octaves of a-sharp. Then b. And so on, until 
she was touching, in that same light, sure way, 
the d-sharp above high c. 

Next she sang an ordinary chromatic scale, no 
differently from the performance of other sing- 
ers I have heard, excepting perhaps for the 
remarkable evenriess and firmness and pure, 
floating quality of her pianissimo tone. It 
was after all this that the remarkable gift that 
amazed me came to light. 

She returned to singing octaves. Only, as if 
testing and trying her own precision of pitch, 
she began striking the upper octave note, in 
making the leap from the lower to the higher, 
first according to the accepted tempered scale 
of the Western world, then a fraction of a tone 
flat, then a fraction of a tone sharp, then back 
to the normal octave. She played with these 
fractional tones as easily and surely as the ordi- 
nary good singer plays with mere semi-tones. 
She actually took them in succession, quite as 
easily as she had, a little earlier, taken the semi- 
tones of the chromatic scale. 

This was too much. I could not stand still 
there any longer. In all my experience | had 
never found a white person with anything ap- 
proaching my fineness of ear in merely hearing 
close intervals. But | can not sing them as 1 
hear and know them. I! have no voice at all; 
my vocal chords will not obey my will with any 
degree of precision. Yet here, in this queer, 
rather unpleasant little French hotel in the 
great, barbaric city of Peking, in the next room 
to mine, is an American woman who can actu- 
ally sing the intervals that I can only hear. 

I knocked on the door. 

There was instant and utter silence in the 
next room. 

I knocked again. 

She must have been holding her breath. | 
could not hear so much as the rustle of her skirt. 

I spoke, in what | suppose was an excited 
whisper. “Please le: me speak with you,” | 
said. ‘‘Please let me speak with you!” 

Still no sound. 

Then it was that I opened the door — the 
shrunken door that would not lock. 
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N Tom Mowbray’s boarding-house, the 
sailors who sat upon the narrow benches 
round the big room ceased their talk as 
the door opened and Tom Mowbray him- 

self entered from the street. 

“Well, boys,”’ he takin’ it easy 
spell: is 

There was a murmur of reply from the men; 
they watched him warily, knowing that he was 
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successful merchant, bulging waistcoat, showy 
linen, and all. The commodity in which he 
dealt was the flesh and blood of seamen, and 
his house was eminent among those that helped 
the water-front of San Francisco — the Barbary 
Coast, as sailors call it — to its unholy fame. 
-He stood among the sunburnt, steady-eyed 
seamen like a fungus in fresh grass. 

“An’ now, who's for a good ship?” he 
inquired. There was a sort of mirth in his 
voice as he spoke. “Good wages, good grub, 
an’ a job. Don’t all of ye speak at 
once!” 

The sailors eyed him warily. 
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of the room a white-haired American looked up 
wryly. 

“What’s her name?” he asked. 

“Name?” Tom Mowbray kept his counte- 
nance, though the name was the cream of the 
joke. He paused, watching the faces of those 
who had been ashore a week and were due to 
ship again when he should give the word. “Oh, 
you don’t want to be scared of her name; her 
name’s all right. She’s the Etna!” 

Somebody laughed, and Tom Mowbray gave 
him an approving glance. The others inter- 
changed looks. The Eina had a reputation 
familiar to seamen; and she had a nickname too; 
they called her the “Hell-packet.” Of all the 
tall and beautiful ships that maintained their 
smartness and their beauty upon the agony of 
wronged and driven seamen, the Etna was the 
most terrible—a blue-water penitentiary, a 
floating place of totment. To enhance the 
strange terror of her, the bitter devil who was 
her captain carried his wife on board. The 
daily brutalities that made her infamous went 
on under the eyes and within the hearing of a 
woman; it added a touch of the grotesque to 
what was otherwise fearful enough. 

Tom Mowbray stood enjoying the dumb con- 
sternation of his victims. 

“Well, who’s for it?” he inquired. “Ain’t 
there none of yer that wants a good ship like 
that — Noo York an’ back here, an’ eighteen 
dollars a month? Well,! s’pose I'll have to take 
my pick of yer.” 

They knew he had proposed the matter to 
them only in mockery of their helplessness. 
They were at his mercy, and the ones he selected 
would have to go. He would secure an advance 
of three months of their wages as payment for 
their week or so of board, and they would 
desert penniless in New York to escape the re- 
turn voyage. There was no remedy; it was 
almost a commonplace risk of their weary lives. 
But, from the back of the room, one, nursing a 
crossed knee, with his pipe in his mouth, spoke 
with assurance. 

“I’m not goin’ aboard of her,” he said. 

‘Tom Mowbray’s heavy brows lowered a 
little; he surveyed the speaker. It was a young 
man, sitting remote from the windows, whose 
face, in the shadows of the big bare room, 
showed yet a briskness of coloring. His name 
— Tom remembered it with an effort — was 
Goodwin, Daniel Goodwin; he had been paid off 
from a “lime-juicer” little more than a week 
before. 

“Oh, you’re not goin’ aboard of her?” he 
queried slowly. 

“No,” answered the young man calmly; 
“I’m not.” 


It was defiance —it was insult; but Tom 
Mowbray could stand that. He smoothed 
out his countenance, watching while the young 
man’s neighbor on the bench nudged him 
warningly. 

“Well, | gotta find a crowd for her,”’ he said, 
in tones of resignation. “| dunno how I’m 
goin’ to do it, though.” 

He sighed, the burlesque sigh of a fat man 
pitying himself, and passed through the room 
to the door at the far end. Not till it had 
closed behind him did talk resume. 

The neighbor who had nu<'ged young Goodwin 
nudged him again. 

“Come out,” he breathed into the ear that 
the young man bent toward him. “Come 
out; | want to speak t’ ye.” 

In the street — the mean, cobbled street of 
the Barbary Coast — the man who had nudged 
him took Goodwin by the am and spoke 
urgently. 

“Say, ain’t ye got no sense?” he demanded. 
“Talkin’ like that to Tom Mowbray! Don’t 
ye know that’s the way to fix him to ship ye 
aboard the ‘Hell-packet’?” 

“He can’t ship me aboard of any ‘Hell- 
packet,’ ”’ answered Goodwin serenely. ‘When 
I ship, | ship myself, an’ | pay my board in 
cash. There ain’t any advance note to be got 
out o’ me.” 

The other halted, and drew Goodwin to halt, 
facing him at the edge of the sidewalk, where a 
beetle-browed saloon projected its awning above 
them. Like Goodwin, he was young and brown; 
but, unlike Goodwin, there was a touch of so- 
phistication, of daunting experience, in the 
seriousness of his face. 

“You don’t know Tom Mowbray,” he said, 
in a kind of affectionate contempt. “He’s — 
he’s a swine — an’ he’s cute! Didn’t you hear 
about him shippin’ a corpse aboard o’ the 
Susquebanna, an’ drawin’ three months’ advance 
for it? Why, you ain’t got a show with him if 
he’s got a down on ye.” 

Goodwin smiled. ‘Maybe I don’t know Tom 
Mowbray,” he said, “but it’s a sure thing Tom 
Mowbray don’t know me. Come on an’ have a 
drink, Jim. This thing of the Etna — it’s 
settled. Come on!” 

He led the way into the saloon beside them; 
Jim, growling warningly, followed him. 

At twenty-six — it was Goodwin’s age — one 
should be very much a man. One’s mustache 
is confirmed in its place; one has the stature 
and muscles of a man, a man’s tenacity and re- 
sistance, while the heart of boyishness still 
pulses in one’s body. It is the age at which 
capacity is the ally of impulse, when heart and 
hand go paired in a perfect fraternity. One 
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potent hate that frothed in the crippled man 
and his strange, jerky gestures, the atmosphere 





f one’s self as a woman of thirty 







th as much and as little reason. Good- 
win. when he announced that he, at any rate 


would not be one of the crew of the kina, spoke 
He knew into his imagination and left it sore. He saw 


and tasted nothing of what he ate and drank; 
he was lost in watching the three at the other 
table; the “runner” who refilled his cup with 





of nightmare cruelty and suffering that envel- 
oped them like a miasma these bit themselves 






t of a serene confidence in himself 





himself for a fine seaman and a reasonably fine 








human being; he had not squandered his wages; 






and he did not mean to be robbed of his earn- 
ings when he shipped himself again. It was his coffee, winked across his head to one of the 
first visit to San Francisco. The ports he others, as if in mirth at his abstraction. 






Ordinarily, he would have gone for a walk 
uptown with his friend after supper; but he was 
not in a-mood for company that evening, and 
found himself sleepy besides. He went upstairs 
to the bedroom he shared with two other men to 
get some tobacco he had there, and discovered 
in himself so strong an inclination to slumber 
that he decided to go to bed forthwith. He lit 





knew were not dangerous to a man who took 
re of himself, who was not a drunkard, and 
who could fight at need. He showed as some- 
thing under six feet tall, long in the limb, and 










moving handily, with eves of an angry blue in 





a face tanned russet by wind and sun 

In the saloon, he laughed down Jim’s in- 
stances of Tom Mowbray’s treachery and cun- 
ning, lounging with an elbow on the bar, careless his pipe and sat down on his bed to take his 
ind confident under the skeptical eyes of the boots off. He had one boot unlaced, but still 
on his foot, when his pipe dropped from his lips 
brain there 







white-jacketed barman 
| fom Mowbray knows when he’s Across his drugged and failing 


recnon 
safe,’ he said. “Why, if he was to do any o’ flickered for an instant the blurred shape of a 


I'd get him, if | had todig for suspicion. 
“What's the matter with mer” he half 
of events ran as cried, and tried to rise to his feet. 
one familiar with the Barbary Coast might He knew he had failed to stand up — that he 
They returned to the board- had fallen back on the bed. With his weakening 
faculties he resisted the tides of darkness that 
rushed in upon him; then his grasp upon con- 
waited on bv Tom Mowbray’s “runners.” sciousness loosened, and his face, which had 
Mowbray himself, with his scared, lean wife been knitted in effort, relaxed. When, half 
ind his wife’s crippled brother, had a table apart an hour later, Tom Mowbray and two of his 
from the men. As he ate, he entertained him- “runners” came to find him, he lay, scarcely 
self by baiting the unhappy cripple, till the breathing, in the appearance of a profound and 


broken man, whose face-muscles were drawn by natural sleep. 
It was thirty-six hours later when a vague 


consciousness of pain, growing upon his poisoned 
frenzy which Tom Mowbray always found nerves, sharpened to a climax, and he opened 
omical The woman between them sat his eyes. It took him some minutes before he 
brought his mind into coérdination with his 
and still. They made a picture of domesticity senses to realize what he saw. Then it was plain 
at which the sailors stared in a fascination of to him that he was lying upon the bare slats of 
perplexity, while the hard-faced “runners” in a bunk in the narrow forecastle of a ship. Its 
their shirt-sleeves carried the plates to and door, hooked open, made visible a slice of sun- 
from the kitchen and the ritual of the evening lit deck, and a wooden rail beyond it, from 
meal proceeded to its finish. which the gear of the foremast slanted up. 

lf there was in Goodwin a quality more Within the forecastle, only three of the bunks 
salient than his youthful force and his trust in contained mattresses and blankets, and there 
his own capacity, it was the manner he had of was no heave and sway under him to betoken a 
seeing absorbedly the men and things that 
presented themselves to his eyes, so that even 
in dull and trivial matters he gathered strong 
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paralysis, stammered tearfully across the table 
at him, shaking and grimacing in a nervous 








with her eves downcast and her face bitter 












ship under sail in a seaway. 

Slowly the sailor within him asserted itself. 
“This hooker’s at anchor!”’ 
impressions and vivid memories By degrees he began to account for himself. 
at the little table made a Memory returned. He had waked in a bare 
group from which, while he ate, Goodwin could and bedless bunk, but it was at Tom Mow- 
lhe suffering passivity bray’s he had fallen asleep. He remembered 
going up to his room, and the sleepiness that 
had pressed itself upon him there. And there 
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was a thought, a doubt, that had been with him 
at the last. It eluded him for a moment; then 
he remembered, and sat up in an access of 
vigor and anger as he recalled it. 

“Knock-out drops,” he said. “Yes, by 
heaven! Tom Mowbray’s shanghaied me.” 

His head ached, his skin and his mouth were 
parched as by a fever. Stiffly he swung himself 
over the edge of his bunk, and, on feet that 
were numb and uncertain, walked through the 
door to the deck. He was sore all over from 
lying on the bare slats of the bunk, and the dregs 
of the drug still clogged his mind and muscles; 
but, like the flame in a foul lantern, there burned 
in him the fires of anger. 

“Shanghaied!” he repeated, as he reeled 
to the rail and caught at a backstay to steady 
himself. “Well, the man that did it wants to 
hide when I| get ashore again!” 

He cast his eyes aft over the ship on which he 
found himself, summing her up with an auto- 
matic expertaess. An American ship, it was 
plain, and a three-skysail-yarder at that, with 
a magnificent stature and spread of spars. 
Abeam of her, San Francisco basked along its 
shore. She was at anchor well out in the bay. 
What ship was it that he had viewed from a 
dock-head lying just there? The answer was 
on his lips even before his eyes discovered the 
boat she carried on top of the fo’c’sle with 
her name lettered upon it. Tom Mowbfay 
had proved his power by shanghai-ing him 
aboard the Etna! 

He said nothing — the situation was beyond 
mere oaths; but wrath surged in him like a 
flood. 

Around the for’ard house, walking with 
measured steps, came Mr. Fant, the mate of 
the Etna, and accosted him. 

“Sobered up, have ye?” said Mr. Fant. 

“Yes, sir,” said Goodwin. 

“That's right,” said Mr. Fant mildly, sur- 
veying him with an appearance of gentle inter- 
est. “Knock-out drops?” he inquired. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Goodwin again, watch- 
ing him. 

“Ah!” Mr. 
you're all right now,” 
head in a bucket an’ 
turn to.” 

Mr. Fant had his share in the fame of the 
Etna; he was a part of her character. Goodwin, 
though his mind still moved slowly, eyed him 
intently, gaging the man’s strange and masked 
quality, probing the mildness of his address for 
the thing it veiled. He saw the mate of the 
Etna as a spare man of middle age, who would 
have been tall but for the stoop of his shoulders. 
His shaven face was constricted primly; he had 


Fant shook his head. “Well, 
he said. “Stick yer 
yell be ready to 


the mouth of an old maid, and stood slack- 
bodied, with his hands sunk in the pockets of his 
jacket. Only the tightness of his clothes across 
his chest and something sure and restrained in 
his gait as he walked hinted of the iron thews 
that governed his lean body; and, while he 
spoke in the accents of an easy civility, his stony 
eyes looked on Goodwin with an unblinking and 
remorseless aloofness. It was not hard to 
image him when the Fina, with her crew se- 
duced or drugged to man her, should be clear of 
soundings and the business of the voyage put 
in shape, when every watch on deck would be 
a quaking ordeal of fear and pain and every 
watch below an interval for mere despair. 

The vision of it made Goodwin desperate. 

“T haven’t signed on, sir,” he protested. 
“I’ve been shanghaied here. This ain’t ——” 

He paused under the daunting compulsion 
of Mr. Fant’s eye. 

“You've signed on, all right,” said Mr. Fant. 
“Your name’s John Smith an’ you signed on 
yesterday. You don’t want to make any mis- 
take about that, Smith.” 

He spoke as mildly as ever, and yet was 
menacing and terrible. But Goodwin was in- 
sistent. 

“My name’s Goodwin,” he persisted. “Tom 
Mowbray drugged me and shoved me on board. 
| want to go ashore.” 

Mr. Fant turned to go aft. “You get yer 
head into a bucket,” he counseled. “Hurry 
up, now. There’s work waitin’ to be done.” 

“I won't!” shouted Goodwin. 

“Eh!” Mr. Fant’s voice was still mild as he 
uttered the exclamation, but before Goodwin 
could repeat his words he had moved. As if 
some spring in him had been released from ten- 
sion, the mild and prim Mr. Fant whirled on his 
heel, and a fist took Goodwin on the edge of 
the jaw and sent him gasping and clucking 
down on his back; while, with the precision 
of a movement rehearsed and practised, 
Mr. Fant’s booted foot swung forward and 
kicked him into the scuppers. He lay there 
on his back, looking up, in an extremity of 
terror and astonishment, at the unmoved face 
of the mate. 

“Get up, Smith,” commanded Mr. Fant. 

Goodwin obeyed, scarcely conscious of pain, 
in the urgency of the moment. 

“Now, you get the bucket, same as I told 
you, and when you’ve freshened yourself, come 
aft an’ I'll start you on a job. See?” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” responded Goodwin mechani- 
cally, and started for’ard. The Eina had ab- 
sorbed him into her system: he was initiated 
already to his réle of a driven beast. But, 
tenacious as an altar fire, there glowed yet 
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within him the warmth of his anger against 
Tom Mowbray. 

From his place on the cross-jack yard to 
which Mr. Fant sent him, Goodwin presently 
had a view of the captain’s wife. She came to 
the poop from the cabin companionway, and 
ieaned for a while on the taffrail, seeming to 
gaze at the town undulating over its hills, 
dwarfed by the distance. It was when she 
turned to go down again that Goodwin had a 
full view of her face, bleak and rigid, with gray- 
ing hair drawn tightly back from the temples, 
is formal and blank as the face of a clock. 

It was told of her that she would sit knitting 
in her chair by the mizzen fife-rail, while at 
the break of the poop a miserable man was 
being trodden and beaten out of the likeness of 
humanity, and never lift her head or shift her 
attitude, for all his cries and struggles. 

“But she won’t see me broken up,” swore 
Goodwin to himself, as her head vanished in 
the hood of the companion. “‘No — not if I got 
to set the damn ship alight!” 

He made the acquaintance, when work was 
over for the day, of his fellows in ill fortune, 
who occupied three bunks in the forecastle. 
As if the Fina had laid herself out to starve 
him of every means of comfort, they proved 


to be “ Dutchmen,”’ that is to say, Teutons 
of one nationality or another,— and _there- 
fore, by sea canons, his inferiors, incapable of 
sharing his feelings and not to be trusted with 
his purpose. One question, however, they 
were able to answer satisfactorily. It had 
occurred to him that, since even Tom Mowbray 
could get men for the Fina only by drugging 
them, her officers would probably take special 
precautions to guard against desertions 

“Do they lock us in here at night?”’ he asked 
the three of them, when they sat at supper 
in the port fo’c’sle. 

Chey stared at him uncomprehendingly. For 
them, helots of the sea, the Eina’s terrors were 
nothing out of the way; all ships used them 
harshly; life itself was harsh enough. Their 
bland blond faces were stupid and amiable. 

“Log us in!”” answered one of them. ‘“‘No! 
For what shall they log us in?”’ 

“That’s all right, then,” said Goodwin, and 
let them continue to stare at him, ruminating 
his reasons for the question. 

There was a fourth Dutchman who slumbered 
through the day in the starboard fo’c’sle and sat 
all night in the galley, in the exercise of his func- 
tion as night watchman. His lamp shed a 
path of light from the galley door to the rail 
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when, his fellows in the fo’c’sle being audibly 
asleep, Goodwin rose from his bunk and came 
forth to the deck. Far away across the level 
waters of the great bay, the lights of the city 
made an illumination against the background 
of the night; overhead, there was a sky bold 
with stars; the Etna floated mute in a rustle of 
moving waters. 

In deft haste, Goodwin stepped to the fore 
side of the fo’c’sle, where he would be hidden 
should the watchman take a fancy to look out 
of his galley. In him a single emotion was con- 
stant: he had a need to find Tom Mowbray. 
It was more than an idea or a passion; it was 
like the craving of a drug maniac for his poison. 
The shore that blinked at him across the black 
waters was not inaccessible under the impulse 
of that lust of anger; he was at all times a strong 
swimmer. Under shelter of the deck-house, he 
stripped his clothes and made of them — it was 
only his shirt and trousers — a bundle, which 
he fastened upon his head by the belt that 
carried his sheath-knife, bringing it under his 
chin like a helmet-strap. With infinite pre- 
caution to be unheard, he went in this trim 
across the deck to the rail. 

The Etna’s chain-plates were broad as a fri- 
gate’s; he had but to let himself down carefully, 
and he was in the water without a splash. A 
dozen strokes took him clear of her, and pres- 
ently he paused, upending and treading water 
to look back at her. She stood up over her 
anchors like a piece of architecture, poising like 
a tower; the sailor in him paid tribute to the 
builders who had conceived her beauty. They 
had devised a ship; it needed Mr. Fant and 
his colleagues to degrade her into a sea-going 
Tophet and give aptness to her by-name of 
“Hell-packet.” He was clear of her now; he 
might fail to reach the shore and drown, but at 
least the gray woman aft would never see his 
humiliation and defeat. 

It was a long swim, and it was fortunate for 
him that he took the water on the turn of the 
tide, so that, where the tail of the ebb set him 
down, the first of the flood bore him back. 
Good luck, and not calculation, brought him 
ashore on the broadside of the Barbary Coast, in 
a small dock where a Norwegian bark lay 
slumbering alongside the wharf. Her watch- 
man, if she had one, was not in sight; it was 
upon her deck that he dressed himself, fumbling 
hurriedly into the shirt and trousers which he 
had failed, after all, to keep dry. He jerked 
his belt, with its sheath-knife, tight about him. 

He had no notion of the hour, nor of the length 
of time he had been in the water. As he passed 
barefooted from the wharf, he was surprised to 
find the shabby street empty under its sparse 












lamps. It lay between its mean houses, vacant 
and unfamiliar in its quietude; it seemed to 
him as if the city waited in a conscious hush 
till he should have done what he had come 
todo. His bare feet on the sidewalk slapped 
and shuffled, and he hurried along close to the 
walls; the noise he made, for all his caution, 
appeared to him monstrous — enough to wake 
the sleepers in the houses and draw them to 
their windows to see the man who was going 
to find Tom Mowbray. 

An alley between gaped and decrepit board 
fences brought him to the back of the house 
he sought. He swung himself into the unsavory 
back yard of it without delaying to seek for the 
gate. The house was over him, blank and 
lightless, its roof a black heap against the night 
sky. He paused to look up at it. He was still 
without any plan; not even now did he feel 
the need of one. To go in,— to break in, if that 
were the quickest way,— to stamp his stormy 
way up to the room where Tom Mowbray was 
sleeping, to wrench him from his bed, and then 
let loose the maniac fury that lurked within him 
—all that was plain to do. He cast a glance 
at the nearest window, and then it was that 
the door of the house opened. 

He was standing to one side, a dozen paces 
from it. A single noiseless step took him to the 
wall, against which he backed, screened by the 
darkness, and waited to see who would come 
forth. A figure appeared and lingered in the 
doorway, and he caught the sibilance of a 
whisper, and immediately upon it a dull noise 
of tapping, as if some one beat gently and slowly 
against the door with a clenched hand. It was 
a noise he had heard before; his faculties 
strained themselves to identify it. Then a 
second figure appeared, smaller than the first, 
moving with a strange gait, and he knew. It 
was the cripple, Mowbray’s brother-in-law, and 
it was his leather-shod crutch that had tapped 
on the floor of the passage. 

The two figures moved down the yard to- 
gether, and presently, as they passed from the 
shadow of the house and came within the feeble 
light of a lamp that burned at the mouth of the 
alley, he saw that the taller of the two was 
Tom Mowbray’s wife. They found the gate 
in the fence, and opened it, manifestly hesitating 
at the strident creaking it made, and passed 
through. At no moment were they clear to 
see, but to Goodwin’s eyes their very gait was 
in some way expressive of a tragic solemnity 
that clad them. 

He remained silent in his place as they went 
along the alley toward the street, passing him 
at arm’s length on the other side of the fence. 
Their footsteps were muffled on the unpaved 
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ground of the alley; but there was another 
noise which he heard — the sound of the woman 
weeping — weeping *brokenly and openly. 
Then the cripple’s harsh, hopeless voice 
spoke. 

“Anyway, we're alone together again for a 
bit, Sally,” he croaked. 

The woman checked her sobs to answer. 
“Yes, honey,” she replied gently, as if she 
answered a child. 

Goodwin waited till the tapping of the crutch 
had receded. “So they’ve quit him at last,” 
he reflected. “‘And’’— hestepped forth from 
his hiding-place briskly —“they’ve left the 
door open. Now for Tom Mowbray!” 

Once within the door, he was no longer care- 
ful to be silent. The house was dark and he 
had to grope his way to the stairs or he would 
have run at and up them at the top of his speed. 
The place seemed full of doors closed upon sleep- 
ing people. Some one on an upper floor was 
snoring with the noise of a man strangling. He 
moved among them awkwardly, but he knew 
which was the room that harbored his man. 
The door of it was before him at last. He 
fumbled and found the handle. 

“Now!” he said aloud, and thrust it open. 

His vision of vengeance had shown him the 
room that was to be its arena; but this room 
was dark, and he could not see it. He had 
not allowed for that. He swore as the door 
swung to behind him. 


“Mowbray!” he called. “Mowbray, you 
blasted robber! Wake up an’ get what’s comin’ 
to you!” 


There was no answering stir to tell him the 
direction in which to spring. The room had a 
strange stillness. In spite of himself, he held 
his breath to listen for Tom Mowbray’s breath- 
ing. His right arm brushed the hilt of his 
sheath-knife as he stood, tense and listening. 
T ‘re was no sound of breathing, but there was 
s» iething. 

it was like the slow tick of a very quiet 
clock, measured and persistent. He could not 
make it out. 

“Mowbray!” he called once more, and the 
only answer was that pat-a-pat, that became 
audible again when he Ceased to call. 

“I bet I’ll wake you,” he said, and stepped 
forward, feeling before him with his hands. 
They found the surface of a table, struck and 
knocked over a glass that stood upon it, and 
found a box of matches. “Ah!” grunted Good- 
win triumphantly. 

The match-flame languished ere it stood steady 
and jet the room be seen. Goodwin had passed 


the bed and was standing with his back to it. 
With the match in his fingers and his eyes daz- 


zled by its light, he turned and approached it. 
The face of Tom Mowbray showed wide-open 
eyes at him from the pillow. The bedclothes 
lay across his chest; one arm hung over the 
edge of the bed, with the hand loose and limp. 
And about his neck his night-clothes and the 
linen of the bed were sodden and dreadful with 
blood that had flowed from a frightful wound 
in the throat. What had sounded like the tick- 
ing of a clock was the noise of its dripping. 

The match-flame stung his fingers and went 
out. 

“Hell!” cried Goodwin, and out of the dark- 
ness panic swooped on him. 

There was a moment when he tried to find 
the door and could not, alone in the blackness of 
the room with the murdered man. He caught 
at himself desperately to save himself from 
screaming, and found the match-box in his hand. 
He failed to light two matches, standing off the 
lunatic terror that threatened him. Somewhere 
out of sight he knew that Tom Mowbray’s 
eyes were open. The third match fired, and he 
had the door by the handle. It restored him 
like the grip of a friendly hand. 

He was able to pause in the door while the 
match burned, and his mind raced. There 
leaped to the eye of his imagination the two 
stricken figures he had seen slinking from the 
house — the weeping of the woman, the muffled 
tap of the man’s crutch. There followed, in 
an inevitable sequence, the memory of them in 
their torment as they sat at meat with Tom 
Mowbray. 

“Il wonder which o’ them done it?” he 
thought, and shuddered. Where he stood he 
could see the still face of the dead man, with 
its shape of power and pride overcast now by 
the dreadful meekness of the dead. He could 
not pursue the thought, for another came up 
to drive it from his mind: 

“Supposin’ somebody woke and come out 
and saw me here!” 

To think of it was enough. Drawing the 
door to behind him, he went down the stairs. 
He had been careless of noise in ascending; 
now each creak of the warped boards was an 
agony. He held his breath till he was clear of it 
and again in the hushed and empty street. 

“The Etna for mine, if | can makeit,” he 
breathed to himself, as he went at a run in the 
shadow of the silent houses. “God! If any 
one was to see me!” 

And thus it was that the first pallor of dawn 
beheld the incredible and unprecedented sight 
of an able seaman, with his clothes strapped 
upon his head, swimming at peril of his life in 
San Francisco Bay, to get aboard of the “ Hell- 
packet.” 
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MEMORIES OF A DOCTOR 


“Happy Days” 
The Story of the Richest Man in the World 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


T was ten years ago this month when | 
had that call to the Grandest of Hotels. 
You remember it in those days of its 
first vogue, frowning down upon the glit- 
tering Avenue of Women — our first dispensary 
of the life of magnificent gloom, the earliest of 
our hotels in the grand ducal manner. Out- 
side, its pile of turrets, and battlements, and 
towers; its huge, gay, lazy flags above the street. 
Inside, dark wainscots, dim high mirrors, and 
the pale glint of crystal from shadowy ceilings; 
and crests innumerable — on everything; and 
lean lackeys stealing to and fro, with the com- 
plexions of men newly dead. 

From the desk a crest-embroidered servant 
led me to the mirror-lined elevator. 

“The prince’s suite,” | heard him whisper 
to the rigid figure at the elevator door. 

We padded down a deep-carpeted corridor, 
our door opened, and | was passed, with a for- 
mality that froze the soul, to another lackey, 
stiffer and leaner than the first; was led through 
a high-walled sitting-room; and found myself 
in a tremendous chamber — tapestried walls, 
high carved wardrobes, and a great black 
carved bed with tall corner-posts towering up 
toward the ceiling. 

By one of the high windows sat the great 
figure of a man of about fifty, in lavender 
pajamas and bath-robe, motionless, stolidly 
sick. 

“Hello, Doc,” he said. “How are you? 
Sit down. Higgins, my name is.” 

The death’s-head of a lackey faded from the 
room. 

“Say, fix me up, will you?” went on the man 
in the high-backed chair. “I’ve been hitting 
it up too much the last day or two.” 

I got his symptoms, and gave him something 
to relieve the pain. He was a fine specimen, 
physically; but there were some rather signifi- 
cant signs. It seemed to me | caught a sus- 
picion of a very menacing trouble — one of 
those diseases of the restaurant you see so 
much in great cities. 

“Have they ever put you on a permanent 
diet?” I asked him. 


F. GRAHAM COOTES 


He gave me a most singular look, and started 
shaking with weak laughter. 

“That’s a good one,” he said. 
tainly is all right.” 

He clambered into the bed of princes, and | 
left him, comfortable and pleased, still chuck- 
ling over my question. 

Who was this inhabitant of princes’ cham- 
bers, | asked myself, as my bony guide, the 
lackey, led me back through the cavernous 
gloom of the sitting-room. Some eccentric 
and extravagant new millionaire, | supposed. 
The cost of those quarters, | knew, was calcu- 
lated to make kings stop and consider. 

The next morning | found him sitting in his 
outer room, the morning papers strewn in an 
untidy circle around hm, an unlighted cigar 
fixed contentedly in his mouth. 

“Hello, Doc,” he cried in a great, vibrant 
masculine voice, and waved his newspaper. 

He lifted himself slowly, and shook hands. 

“Well, how're you to-day? Have a cigar,” 
he said, and extended one from the upper 
pocket of his coat, which bristled cigars. 

“Well, thank you,” I said. ‘How are your” 

“Fine and dandy. Never better in my life,” 
he went on. “Say, that was a funny crack of 
yours yesterday, that diet business. You 
don’t think so much of it now, do you?” 

He stretched himself up before me. 

He was a wonderful specimen; a breed not 
raised in cities; or anywhere but a few partic- 
ular sections of the earth. He was one of those 
fine, glossy animals —| made up my mind — that 
come off the rich soil ef the Middle West 
full-fleshed, warm-blooded, with a rounded 
pleasure-loving chin under a heavy dark mus- 
tache. He looked five years younger than he 
had the day before. But, just the same, there 
was something there, something serious. 

“| still think you've got to diet,” | said. 

“Diet!” he cried. “Me? Why, I could bite 
the top off a hydrant and take a drink this 
minute. I’m stronger’n a herd of elephants.” 

His exuberance rose as he proclaimed him- 
self. “I guess I’msick,eh, Doc? You'll swear 
to it, won’t you? 


“That cer- 


Now, | tell you what you 
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do for me, Doctor. You keep me lingering 
along through the spring, and about June you 
ot to have a rest and a little sea 


Baby 


I’ve 
Then 


tell me g 
trip | can get out and take my 
and RO abroad.” 


His huge palm, falling upon my shoulder, 


nearly cracked my soul loose from my body 
Oh, ho, that’s the game!”’ he cried. 
He tugged a great watch from his waist, 


opened it, and held it toward me 

Sav, ain't nice little girl, Doctor? 
That’s my Baby. She’s 
all | got now.” 

In the watch-cover was the photograph of a 
thin-faced, rather petulant-looking girl in a 
fussy head-dress, hair piled high on her head, 
ind all the marks of that peculiar genius for 
hectic dressing which flowers into richest bloom 
when the robust imagination of the Middle 
West lays hold upon the women’s storehouses 
of New York. They were ‘certainly Middle 
Westerners. 

“There’s the girl,” he said, “I’m going to 
take abroad with me this summer. You don’t 
blame me for wanting to, do your Ain't she 


a 
Her mother’s dead. 


she 


a regular little heartbreaker? And, at that, 
she’s only eighteen.” 
She was dressed like a woman of at least 


twenty-five. But, of course, that must always 
be expected in a life like that. There is no girl- 
hood; they pass at once from childhood to fuli- 
flowered maturity. 

The telephone rang, and he went up and 
poured his sonorous voice into it. 


“Sorry,” he said, coming back. “I’ve got 
a hurry call.”” He pushed a button. “I tell 
you what you do, Doc. You come over here 
to-night and take dinner with me, and we'll 


talk over this diet business right — when we’re 
feeling good. Now, you got to come; | won't 
take no. You and | got to get acquainted. 
It’s time two good fellows like you and me got 
to know each other.” 

There was no refusing. The 
lackey was pulling on his big overcoat with an 


cat-footed 


astrachan collar which matched, almost ex- 
actly, the glossy black of his mustache. Health 
and seemed to radiate from this 


prosperity 
fine creature — from the diamond ring through 
which his knitted silk necktie passed, down to 
his gleaming shoes. He reached out his big 
right hand, with its diamond-outlined signet 
ring, and took his heavy stick from the servant. 
My eye passed from him around the grandeur 
the room. 

“Some swell spot, ain’t it?” said Higgins, 
observing me. “You bet. Costs them twenty- 
five thousand dollars a year.”’ 
rhe prince’s suite?” | asked. 


ol 


“One of ‘em. Here’s where they had that 
Dutch crown prince a year ago. It’s all right, 
ain’t it, Doc?” His appetite for living ex- 
panded continually into speech. He fairly 
smacked his lips over life. ‘‘When it comes to 
spending money, kings and princes ain’t got 
anything on us.” 

It looked as if he had his share, | said. 

“Sure,” he said, lighting his cigar and wav- 
ing me before him to the door. “I’m the 
richest man in the world — when it comes to 
spending money.”” He winked. 

We walked down the dim corridors, through 
the entrance — a triumphant progress, lackeys 
and serfs and minions bending on every hand. 

“Tl see you to-night, then,” said my man. 
“T’ll send my bus for you at half past six.” 

He walked out. A limousine like a parlor- 
car, commanded by two leather-legged solem- 
nities, awaited him. 

Who was he? What was he? 
“they” and “us” he talked about? 
every one bow down before him? 
zled; | hadn’t got the clue yet. 

The limousine was around at half past six. 
Limousines were rarer then than now. 

“Here we are,” called the vibrant voice of 
Higgins, seated inside like a*bear in a cave. 
A great cigar — the identical one, to all appear- 
ances, of the morning — stuck from the corner 
of his mouth. He was surrounded with the 
perpetual perfume of fine, strong tobacco; he 
bristled with big cigars — emblems of plenty, 
protruding in sheaves from his pockets. 

“Had a busy day, down seeing the Old 
Man in Wall Street. Lively times downtown. 
They’re jumping like a_ barrel of 
cats.” 

We walked into the ducal hall of the men’s 
dining-room, my host treading on before. Crest- 
embroidered waiters crept and fawned upon 
him; the captain of the dining-room bowed with 
deep concern at his salutation; and, as he passed, 
he distributed greetings to a dozen tables full 
of smiling men -— always the same remark, like 
a heathen formula: 

“Happy days”’— lifting a great palm. 

“Happy days,” came the answer, palm up 
in the same position. 

We sat down to a meal of breadth and depth 
fed to an unbelievable capacity 
His cocktail went 


Who were 
Why did 
| was puz- 


around 


unspeakable 
for physical enjoyment. 
down like a religious rite. 

“A-a-ah,” he aspirated, and wiped his glossy 
mustache. The very use of his napkin seemed 
to give him joy. 

“Well, what do you see there?” he asked, 
We had courses 
In one 


gravely studying the menu. 
interminable — every course a dinner. 
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of them the man devoured a spring chicken 
with drink, of course, in proportion. 

And as we ate, man after man, fat and lean, 
went by with that serio-comic salutation, a 
high sign of that curious freemasonry of the 
men who spend their nights together: 

“Happy days’”—hand raised. 
days”— hand raised. 

“That man,” my host said in a hoarse whis- 
per, “made eight million dollars selling out. 
That man there cleaned up two million going 
short on Common in the last six months.” 

As he talked, | remembered. This was the 
rendezvous for the men of the Greatest Cor- 
poration. They sat all around us — talking, 
talking, talking about that new miracle in the 
world: strange figures in the dining-hall of dukes. 

“The short-haired boys from the West,” my 
entertainer called them. Thick-handed, thick- 
necked. men in sack suits, stamping resolutely 
in straight lines across the floor, let loose now 
upon the city, like miners on a holiday. And 
with them the specialists of speculation — the 
strange figures that feed, one way or another, 
upon the stock market and its people. My 
host showed me one after another of the 
restaurant celebrities — the lean-cheeked old 
professional stock manipulator, the greatest 
gambler of the world; the Hyena, chief of black- 
mailers; even the little smiling reptile who 
staged their divorce suits for them —a kind of 
marital abortionist. The master-gamblers of 
a continent. Thick men, and lean men, and 
sleek men, and the rough fellows in sack suits 
joked and drank and choked with red-faced 
laughter through the majestic hall — and 
talked incessantly of that thing they fed upon 

the Greatest Corporation. 

They all seemed to know my entertainer — 
everybody. He seemed a kind of central fig- 
ure in the festive hall. 

“Happy Days — hey, Happy Days, come 
over here,” said a tall man across the room, 
jerking back his head. “I got a new one for 
you.” 

Higgins excused himself, crossed over to the 
table, and came back roaring. 

“Hello, Hig, you old corrupter of youth,” 
said another giant, stopping and pounding him 
on the back. 

“Say, Ed, that was a fine piece you had in 
the paper,” answered my man. “Hey, boys,” 
he called across the room, “did you see Ed’s 
interview he gave the newspaper fellows? ‘So- 
briety and industry — that’s what wins life’s 
battles.’ That’s the key-stone of Ed’s success.” 

“Sobriety and industry,” they called back, 
lifting their cocktail glasses. !t was an old cry 

with them, apparently —a familiar by-word. 


“Happy 








The man laughed and reddened and waved 
his hand. The room rang with laughter and 
the call, “Sobriety and industry.” 

“It’s an interview he gave to the papers on 
how he made his money,” commented Higgins, 
when the man left. “He's an awful tank.” 

We finished the meal at last. He stretched 
his legs under the table till they cracked, and 
lighted his cigar. 

“Well, now, what about this diet business, 
Doc?” 

I began to laugh. 

“Well, I guess you’ve got a right to,” said 
my entertainer, looking down at the disheveled 
table. 

Then I sobered down and showed him what 
| was warning him about — the diseases of the 
restaurant, written upon the faces in the eating- 
places of New York, there in plain sight before 
us: the fat men with the beads of sweat on their 
purple cheeks; the gray, dry-faced, lean men with 
the starey eyes; the pasty waiters, with their 
dead-white complexions. I pointed out one or 
two that were getting pretty ripe for death. 

I scared him a little, at last. “‘That’s pretty 
rough stuff for me to hear, Doc,” he said, moist- 
ening his lips. 

So it was arranged that I should come around 
in the morning and make a thorough examina- 
tion of him. 

When I came into his room, he had a letter 
in his hand. 

“Hello, good morning, Doc,” he said, waving 
it. “Just got a letter from my kid — off at 
boarding-school. Now, ain’t that a nice little 
letter?” 

He handed it to me to read. It was an un- 
finished childish scrawl, starting ‘Dear Pop,” and 
ending with the usual plea for spending-money. 

“1 tell you, it does your heart good to have 
a kid like that.” He was talking about her as 
| examined him; about his trip to Europe with 
her. He was like a great boy. 

“It'll be fun to see her. I’m going to sur- 
It’s great to watch ’em; they are so 
You got any 
He talked 
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prise her. 
enthusiastic, ain’t they, Doc? 
of ’em? Ain’t they a comfort?” 
on till | was through. 

“Well, howdid she go?” hesaid confidentially. 
“ How is it?” 

“You've got to go on a diet,” | said; “you've 
got to quit; you've got to quit right away.” 

He sat down suddenly in one of the priceless 
chairs, the sweat dripping from his face. 

“You don’t mean it!” he said. 

1 said I certainly did. Heavy food and al- 
cohol — especially alcohol. 

“It can’t be done,” he said. ‘Why, here, 
you don’t know what you are talking about.” 
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“You're devilish lucky you can do it,”’ | said. 
“You ought to be thankful that you’ve got 
the money to go off and take care of your- 
self.” 

His eye followed -mine dully around the 
prince’s chamber—the _ ten-thousand-dollar 
tapestry, the three-thousand-dollar rug. 

“Say,” he said finally, “I don’t believe you 
know who I am.” 

“No, I don’t,” I said. “Except you’re evi- 
dently a millionaire.” 

“I’m Higgins, the entertainer for the Great- 
est Corporation.” 

| didn’t know then; I hadn’t stumbled yet on 
that modern profession. 

“I’m the man that gets them drunk — the 
big customers — the big ones,” he explained. 
“They pay for all this— the company,” he 
said, sweeping his hand around. He got up on 
his feet and stood facing me. 

“So help me God, Doc, | ain’t got a dollar!” 

We stood in silence. | watched the pale- 
green horseman on the tapestry go chasing his 
pale-green deer to cover behind the black carved 
bed. 

“No, sir,” he said, at last. “No, sir; it can’t 
be done.” 

I explained to him the peculiarities of his 
disease — that process of drowning, taking 
from two weeks to two months, as the lungs 
fill up, which ends it. 

“| don’t care,” he said gloomily; “I’d rather 
drown than starve to death.” 

“Well —” I replied. 

“Look here,” he said, straightening up. 
“The way I’m fixed is this: | get my expenses, 
with no end to them — anything. I told you 
right. I’m the richest man in the world, when 
it comes to spending money. | got the Great- 
est Corporation behind me, ain’t I? And a 
whale of a big salary — and spend it all, every 
cent of it! And, besides that, they’re carrying 
twenty-five thousand shares of Common for 
me. You see! Everything’s down now. | 
haven’t got a cent. My shoes on my feet are 
mortgaged. But six months from now it'll be 
different. 

“Look here; will this thing kill me right 
away — with you taking care of me, | mean? 
Have I got a chance?” 

Of course he had a chance; the thing wasn’t 
so far along that it was absolutely certain. But 
it was a poor chance. 

“All right, then, I’ll take it,” he said. 

“In six months’ time,” | observed, “you may 
be under ground.” 

“Well, I got a chance, ain’t I?” he said. 
“Tl take it. If I win, and Common comes up, 
I can get anything | want. I'll take my Baby, 








and go over and visit the kings and queens.” 
His spirits were coming up again. 

“And if you lose?” I suggested. 

“If I lose, my little girl won’t be thrown out 
into the street. She'll have a nest-egg. That 
twenty-five thousand shares of Common’Il 
be worth money. Now, look here, Doctor, 
you've got to stand by me in this thing!” he 
exclaimed, gripping my arm till | had to ask 
him to let go. 

“You'd better stop now,” | told him. 

“Stop and starve to death — and make my 
kid a beggar! My kid! Not on your life.” 

Well, I couldn’t resist him and his enthu- 
siasm and the picture in his watch-case. | said 
I’d watch him a little while, anyway. 

“All right,” he said, with a huge sigh of re- 
lief. “I knew you’d do it for me, Doc. Much 
obliged. Have a cigar.’” 

That next two months was an education to 
me. I used to dine with him quite often — 
to keep him down, as he said. And | had 
glimpses of the things of this world as they are, 
which I never had again. 

There was nothing in the world that really 
mattered then but the Greatest of Corporations. 
All the bets hung upon it. Would it fall, would 
it rise, would it perish from the face of the earth 
— and drag down with it the greatest figures 
of the Olympus of Skyscrapers, the gods of 
Wall Street? 

I saw it dimly as he revealed it tome. The 
old council of side-whiskered, crafty ones in the 
seats of power in New York. Those short- 
haired boys of his from the West — those husky 
barbarians in checked sack suits, coming up 
drunk with the plunder of the provinces — 
watching and learning, and itching, and still 
not daring to break loose and try their powers 
upon the capital. The two factions sat 
with their eyes fixed on each other. And back 
of one of them was Illinois Charley; and 
back of the other the Man with the Ragged 
Mustache. 

This patient of mine was in the middle of it 
—openly. He was the paid peacemaker, the 
royal spender of the Greatest of Corporations. 
There was no secret about it; it was perfectly 
above-board. Everybody knew and liked him. 
And everybody believed, though they didn’t 
know certainly, that he was the confidential 
agent, the ear-to-the-ground, of the Man with 
the Ragged Mustache — as he was. 

He told me, time after time, his tales of that 
Jove of the stock market — his Olympian hates, 
his Olympian loves, his black anger, his gen- 
erosity, and the big figures who sooner or 
later came up to plead with him while his feet 
were on his desk. 
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He showed me Illinois Charley once — dimly, 
at a farther table in the ducal dining-room 

The lean days for the Greatest of Corpora- 
tions continued. You remember that winter. 
I certainly do, even with my little stockholding. 
Its stock was dropping out of sight. Times 
were bad, and the short-haired boys were run- 
ning loose—scared now! It was a melancholy 
period in the high dining-hall — big and fre- 
quent trays of drink, strained and nervous 
faces, and sudden and hysterical explosions of 
laughter, set loose by anything or nothing. A 
general moroseness, relieved only by the occa- 
sional cackle of a “short seller’”’ of the stock. 

“Happy Days” was always buoyant. 

“Laugh — that’s right, laugh, darn you,” 
he called to the “shorts.” “You'll laugh dif- 
ferent later. She’s all right; you’re all going to 
ride to glory on her yet.” 

But still the figures crept down and down, 
and daily the tape foretold the end of the finan- 
cial world. And the more gloom, the more 
work for the professional dispenser of cheer — 
the more heavy food, the more alcohol. My 
patient was sliding down fast. 

“You've got to quit, or I quit,” I said finally. 

“Why, look here, Doctor,” he expostulated. 
“We're gaining on it. Sure. Just because 
I’ve had one or two of those turns lately n 

“It can’t be done this way,” I said. 
not going to argue.” 

“Ain’t | been taking care of myself? | 
ain’t been on one real old-fashioned drunk since 
I’ve had you. I’ve ducked them all.” 

“It’s lucky for you,” | said, “that you have. 
One of those things would just about finish 





“Tm 


you up.” 

It would have, too. It was the last call; the 
time had come to. quit. I showed him just 
what he was coming to—that drowning by 
seconds and minutes and weeks. 

“Well, Doc,” he said, “all mght. You 
needn’t rub it in any more. I'll see ’em; I'll 
see ’em to-day — and see what they can do for 
me in the next few months. But | don’t be- 
lieve there’s much hope.” 

“ They’ ve got to let you stop,” I said. 

He shook his head. “There’s something on 
down there — something big; something big- 
ger than I’ve ever seen,” he said. “This is the 
third day that Finance Committee’s been to- 
gether. And the Old Man (the Man with the 
Ragged Mustache, he meant) has been down 
there reading the riot act to’em. I never saw 
him there before till | met him yesterday, 


, 


stamping out with his old cane.’ 

| took dinner with him again that night in 
the men’s dining-room. 
bulge in the Common that day. 


There was a little 
Returning 





hope shone in the reddened faces. A spirit of 
real laughter boiled up, and the drinkers in the 
hall called out heartily to Happy Days as he 
passed by. He waved his heavy hands; the 
wrinkles of old laughter gathered about his eyes; 
his laugh boomed over that of all of them. But 
he was tired; the bloat had grown perceptibly 
upon his face. 

“I’m like a prostitute,” he growled to me, 
under his breath. “I laugh for a living.” 

He drank two cocktails before dinner, in spite 
of me. 

“It’s broke loose, all right,” he said. 

“What?” 

“Not here! I’ll tell you in the room,” he 
said — winking gayly and confidentially to a 
man at another table as he said it. 

“Did they let you go?” 

“Let me go— no! They raised my salary!’ 

He laughed, and greeted the passing diners. 
He had a great placid reserve strength, and the 
stolidity of a man who had seen and taken long 
chances. 

We shut ourselves in the apartment of princes. 

“What’s happened?” | asked. 

“Illinois Charley has broken loose. He’s 
coming East with blood in his eye. He’s going 
to take his mills out of the price agreement. 
You know what that means.” 

“What?” 

“The junk-heap — for all of us. The out- 
siders will all turn loose after him.” He showed 
me the thing — the banks, the men, the uni- 
versal catastrophe that was about to drag down 
the sky in a general financial collapse of man- 
kind. 

“Well, where do you come in?” I asked. 

“IT can handle him, I think. | can, if any- 
body can.” 

“You know him well?” 

“Know him? Charley and I’ve been drunk 
together a hundred times.” 

“What's your job now?” I asked him. 

He sat staring at the rug. “I got to get him 
drunk, and talk him out of it.”’ 

“You know what that means? 

“Sure,” he said moodily. “I 
take my chance.” 

“Well, then, I’m through,” I announced. 

“No, you’re not,”’ said my man, gripping my 
arm. “You're not going to quit now. You 
can quit afterward —if you want to. But 
you've got to see me through this — if you're 
a man. Think what it means to me and my 
kid. You can’t throw us down now — no, sir.” 

We fought it out there. | showed what a 
drunk like that — twenty-four hours, a week, 
perhaps — would mean to him. It would end 

him. Well, say it did, he answered; it had to 
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be done. It was poor business, he knew; he 
was a poor hired “drunk.” All right! But 
he wasn’t a quitter. And, if I wasn’t, I'd have 
to stay with him. Not for his sake, for his girl. 

“You'll do it, won’t you, Doc? You won't 
desert us, will you?” he said, as | got up to go. 
My determination was a good deal fainter. 

“Here, take a cigar to smoke on your way 
home,” he said, fumbling nervously in his bris- 
tling upper pocket. Poor fellow! His face was 
bloated under the eyes; his flesh lay dead on his 
cheeks. The danger signals were all set and 
flying. 

“Well, shake hands, Doctor. Good-by. 
Take care of yourself!” he exclaimed with ex- 
plosive friendliness. ‘“‘Don’t you walk, now; 
the boys have got the bus waiting outside.” 

It was forty-eight hours, nearly, before | 
heard from him again. “They've been calling 
you every ten minutes all the afternoon,” said 
my attendant. 

| went over to the Grandest of Hotels, into 
his suite, and found him in his bedroom. The 
chamber of princes was strewn with clothing 
and linen — tossed about in a wild haste of 
packing. The melancholy lackey cast agon- 
ized looks upon the wreck, pecking here and 
there in an attempt at order. 

“Lord, Doc,” said Happy Days, “I’m glad 
to see you! Fifteen minutes more and it’d 
been too late.” 

There was a special train going West in half 
an hour. I had to go with him. No, | had to. 
He had sleeping clothes for me — everything. 

The man had changed terribly in the two 
days — great, puffy rings around his eyes, 
signs of bloat everywhere. 

“| got him, Doc! I got him!” he said, with 
as much exultation as his strength allowed. 
“He’s agreed to come our way.” 

“Glad to hear it,” | answered. 

“Say, fix me up, Doctor; fix me up, Doctor,” 
he went on, sitting down. “I’m feeling rocky. 
You see, I’ve got to have you; | got to keep oif 
those spells. It would bust everything wide 
open. 

‘I used to hold him,” he said wearily, as I 
was dosing him. “But | can’t any longer. 
He’s too much for me.” 

He told me, when he began to feel better, 
what had happened. 

Illinois Charley was coming in again on the 
price agreement. 

That night they were going to Indiana for the 
necessary legal fiction of a directors’ meeting 
there. A special train — one of Illinois Char- 
ley’s special trains. Then back again in the 
morning. We were on the way to the station 
when he told me. I had to go. There was no 


resisting. He almost forced me before him by 
physical strength. 

“Why do you have to go, when it’s all done?” 
I wanted to know. 

“| got to stay with him till it’s all tied up. 
I can’t let him get sober. He'd kick it all over 
any minute. He’s ugly when he’s sobering up. 
They won’t notice you,” he explained. 
“There'll be a crowd there.” 

“But I don’t want to; I can’t 

“Yes, you can; you got to. You might save 
me, and you'll see something you never saw be- 
fore in your life.” 

The special train was there, on the last side- 
track —a squad of porters, grinning madly, 
running forward with frantic flourishes in their 
desire to serve these men whose pockets dripped 
yellow bills. Illinois Charley sat back in the 
buffet-car, staring across a table at the end. 

“Hello, you poor drunkard!” called my 
man. 

“Hello, you poor old shoat,” responded Illi- 
nois Charley, fixing his little bloodshot eyes on 
him. “Where you been? I’ve been waiting 
for you a week. Sit down. Take a drink.” 

His voice was hard and peremptory; his little 
red eyes stared angrily. Clearly, he was ugly 
from partial sobering. 

The champagne started; it was a champagne 
drunk, of course. He softened somewhat. 

“You're all fined five hundred thousand dol- 
lars for being late to this directors’ meeting,” 
he remarked. The train glided imperceptibly 
out of the station. 

What a night that was! Champagne and 
cinders. A huge dinner interrupted by wrest- 
ling matches. There were about twenty men, 
principals and hangers-on —a motley crowd, 
only partly acquainted with one another. In 
the heart of it, Illinois Charley — drunk; short, 
grizzled, a little gray, red-eyed Scotch bull — 
stamping up and down the aisles, howling or- 
ders to the waiters: “Here, come here!”’ Vigor 
without end. And urging him, bawling at him, 
and clumping him on the back, was Happy 
Days, the entertainer. 

“Where are my directors?” yelled Illinois 
Charley. “The trouble is with directors these 
days. They won’t direct! I’m going to have 
a directors’ drill — right now.” 

He lined the directors before him. There was 
a tall man, with new clothes, newly starched 
and ironed; there was a fat man — some officer 
of the company, | think — with a vest rumpled 
like an untidy baby’s bib; there was a Hebrew 
lawyer with a hair-trigger smile, discharged 
automatically at every casual remark; there 
was “Ed the boilermaker’’— the man whose 
newspaper interview furnished the familiar 
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catchword of “sobriety and industry”— now 
drunker than any man on board. 

They marched up and down, to the tune of 
“Drill, ye tarriers, drill,” and ended by ex- 
tinguishing the tall director, who was red- 
headed, with a champagne bottle. 

“Tl drill you — I’ll teach you to direct!” 
snorted Illinois Charley. 

The train rocked and roared and shrieked on 
through the dark. 

“Brethren,” called Higgins, “Brother Char- 
ley has led us in prayer. Our Brother Ed will 
now give his wonderful story of personal ex- 
perience: ‘Sobriety and Industry — my watch- 
word.’” 

Illinois Charley, staring for a moment, broke 
into ferocious laughter. 

“Our motto — Sobriety and Industry!” he 
velled. They all were yelling it. “Ed the 
boilermaker,” too drunk to rise, waved his hand 
from his chair-arm like a fin. 

The night wore on. Cinders and champagne 
and blue cigar smoke, and bawdy songs yelled 
to Methodist hymn tunes. There was the out- 
rageous inauguration ceremony of the Zulu king, 
performed upon a half laughing, half whimper- 
ing porter. 

It was very late. Some one said we had 
come into Ohio. Illinois Charley was still 
strong, ramping up and down, tireless. My 
man seemed to have tired. It was a barbarous 
thing, a medieval drinking-bout — a duel be- 
tween drinking men in the good old Germanic 
style. 

But, if my man was tiring dangerously, the 
other was mellowing, gradually growing affec- 
tionate. 

He was going to ratify; he wouldn’t ratify for 
anybody but his old friend Happy Days — 
old Hig. His mind turned to his enemies. 
There wasn’t a man in New York —in that 
dogs’ island — could scare him! Bunch of slant- 
eyed crooks. He’d show ’em. He snapped 
out blasphemies against the head deity of Wall 
Street. Told what he’d do to him. He’d tear 
off that mustache and make him eat it, some 
day. 

But his old friend Hig — good fellow; he’d 
do anything for old Hig. Come on, Hig, have 
adrink. Amen. A-a-a-men. 

We were getting toward Indiana, they said. 
Gradually Illinois Charley was getting drowsy. 
He dozed off gradually at his table, his hands 
and feet out before him, stiff as hoofs. 

“Doc, say, Doc, give me a hand,” a voice 
whispered in my ear. It was Higgins. 

“} thought once there | couldn’t go through 
with it.”” His eyes were bleared; his face was 
twisted with pain. I took him into the 


wash-room, and fixed him up; gave him some 
bromides and put him to bed. There was 
nothing said; but he’d done for himself — he’d 
finished up. 

They had a directors’ meeting somewhere — 
Indianapolis, | think. I never understood it, 
exactly. Just to get something on record, | 
suppose. Illinois Charley went out to Chicago. 
About half of us turned around and came right 
back —a special car on a regular train: all 
the berths made up, dark aisles, and snoring 
through the broad daylight. In the morning 
my man went unconscious on my hands. In 
the afternoon, however, he came to again, and 
asked if | would telegraph for his girl to meet 
him in New York. I went back, after sending 
the message, to talk to him. 

“Will I get up from this one?” he asked. 

I thought he would. That disease takes time. 

“| suppose it’s no use to ask — about the 
whole thing?” 

“Well, we'll see,” I said, avoiding his eye. 
It had been bad enough before; but now the 
thing was done. There was no repeal in nature. 
In some weeks, or months, it would end him. 

He lay still for a few minutes. 

“As I understand,” he said at last, 
doesn’t come all at once; it takes time.” 

I replied that it did. 

“Well, then, after | get up, why can’t I get 
my kid and take my trip to Europe?” 

“| don’t know why not,” I said. He might 
as well be there as anywhere. 

He gave a sigh of relief. “I’d kind of set my 
heart on it,” he explained. 

The limousine met our train. He clam- 
bered in. Two lackeys supported him through 
the corridors to the prince’s chambers. 

In the morning, when | called to see him, he 
was up, reading the financial columns of the 
paper. The turn had come. Common had 
already begun to feel the first impulse of the 
thing that had happened. 

“There she goes up, Doc,” he said excitedly. 
“What did I tell you? I guess we'll be poor, 
eh? You just hang on to that bunch of yours, 
too. We're all going to ride to glory on her 
yet.” He broke off. 

“‘Where’s my kid? She’s late,” he said rest- 
lessly, and touched the button for his attendant. 

They’d gone for her all right? 

“Yessuh. The train’s late, suh.”’ 

He’d evidently been pushing the button all 
the morning. 

And just then the girl came in, fluttering, 

a little sallow, slender child, overwhelmed in 
wraps,— and ran across to him. 

He rose heavily, and held out both his 
hands to her. 
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“Hello, Babe,” he said, devouring her with 
his eyes. ‘I’m awful glad to see you.” 

She let him kiss her, and drew back, both 
hands in his, with youth’s usual distaste for 
demonstrativeness from its elders. He intro- 
duced me, and she nodded. He was still hold- 
ing her hands. Not a bad little girl, only 
wildly overdressed 

“| got a surprise for you, Babe,”’ he said. He 
couldn’t wait any longer. “You're going to 
Europe this summer with your old Pop.” 

“Oh!” she said, and hung back a little more. 
He looked anxiously at her, watching for the 
pleasure to light up in her face. He tried again. 

“You and I'll go together, Babe, and see all 
the kings and queens. We'll have the timeof our 
lives, won’t we? I'll buy you anything you see.” 

“Oh, Pop,” she said, with a little petulant 
whine, “I don’t want to go to Europe with you 
this summer.” 

“Don’t want to, Babe!”’ he said stupidly. 

She shook her frizzled ringlets violently. 
got it all fixed up with somebody else.”’ 

For a moment he looked at her. 

“Such nice people,”’ she explained breath- 
lessly —‘‘girls in our school, and their mother. 
They asked me, you see, months and mouths 
ago.”’ 

She wasn’t a bad child nothing but a baby 
with women’s clethes on — really much less 
developed than her age. It was nothing, after 
all, but the inability of children under twenty 
to convince themselves that the generations 
still lingering on in life before them are 
really flesh and blood 
perhaps, like a family horse, even necessities, 
but not translatable into terms of human 


conveniences of life, 


feeling. 

The man held her hands several seconds 
before he spoke. 

“Oh | see,” he said. “Well if that’s 
the way vou feel about it — why, I guess 
that’s all there is to it.” 

Che girl turned her face toward me, puzzled, 
as if asking me if I could help her understand. 

“All right,” he said. “‘ Now go and get your 
wraps off, dear.” 

“I’ve got to get back to school very soon,” 
she said virtuously. “The principal says | 
mustn’t lose too much time.” 

“Yes, | know,” he assented. 

“You aren’t very sick, are you, Pop?’ 
asked, lingering. 

“Oh, no; just per usual.” 

| was there again in the evening. The man 
was getting back his strength — for the time. 


she 


“You said you could get me up and around,” 
he remarked. 

| said he ought to be out before long. 

“How long?” he asked. 

“Well, perhaps a week,” | ventured. 

“All right. I got to get back to work,” he 
said. 

“To work!” 

“That's what | said.” His voice was dull 
and savage. 

“If you’re going back to work, I’m through,” 
I said. 

“Well, get through, then,” he said, with an 
ugly oath. 

| left the prince’s apartment for the last time. 
The girl in the sitting-room told me, as | was 
going, that she was to leave in the morning for 
school again. She knew nothing, of course. 
[he bony valet let me out. 

I never saw my man again but once — from 
a distance, clambering heavily into his limou- 
sine. He was huge. 

But | was passing there one night, and a 
hotel funeral — one of those surreptitious cere- 
monies which creep out of side entrances at 
night — was evidently in progress. 1 wouldn’t 
have noticed it especially if | hadn’t arrived 
just in time to see lifted and deposited in one 
of the carriages the most enormous structure of 
flowers my eye had ever fallen upon. It was 
that “Gates Ajar,”’ Illinois Charley’s floral me- 
mento for my man, which the newspapers fea- 
tured — you may remember. The thing was 
taller than a man, with a stuffed dove hang- 
ing down in the center. They were taking 
Happy Days out to lowa —I think it was — 
to bury him. 

You remember how the Common stock went 
up after that; that great old slaughter of the 
“shorts.” The ducal dining-room in_ the 
Grandest of Hotels rang with the joy and tri- 
umph of the short-haired boys. They were all 
in on the thing. Illinois Charley, they said, 
made the killing of his life. I went into the 
dining-room once or twice to see the spectacle. 

“Ed the boilermaker” was there at one time, 
I remember, receiving his usual greeting. 

“Sobriety and industry!” some one called; 
and the room was full of laughter. 

| passed, another time, the table where Illi- 
nois Charley sat. He didn’t know me from 
Adam. He sat square to his table, his legs ex- 
tended, his thick fingers motionless on the 
table. 

“What in hell ’re we goin’ to do to-night? 
| heard him ask. 


THE NEXT STORY IN THIS SERIES, TO APPEAR IN THE DECEMBER McCLURE’S, 
IS “ REINCARNATION” 
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“IT LOVE ROMANCE. PERCY WANTS ME TO ELOPE, 
BUT I AIN'T GOT ANY ONE TO LEAVE 
THE BULL PUP WITH” 


THE WOES OF TWO WORKERS 


BY HELEN 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


SCENE: 
CHARACTERS: 
Time: Afternoon. 


LOSSIE. I’m sneezin’ so I kin hardly 
breathe, an’ maw’s down sick, just from 
goin’ to that old game up to New Haven 
yesterday. We was goin’ to wear our 

pony coats, but Abie phoned that Liane Jackson 
was comin’ too, an’ yunno how the least laxity in 
dress gits her to talkin’ about a person; so we put 
onour matelasse wraps. Inthe train I felt pretty 


VAN 


BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


CAMPEN 


The telephone switchboard in the lobby of a New York hotel. 
FLossik, the operator, and EVANGELINE, a show girl. 


good, ’cause Butch, Abie’s frien’, isa cheer leader, 
an’ maw’d just signed with Al Woods, an’ after 
her trouble in the other show I was expectin’ 
her to rest all winter, an’ last year she simply 
wore my best gowns out playin’ bridge in ’em, 
an’ she’d be that upset from losin’ that the 
least reproach got her weepin’— an’ walkin’ 
from the station they was such a mob an’ it 
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was real warm. But then we never seen a sign 
of Butch, an’ Liane’s gelman frien’ didn’t 
meet us at the gate like he promised, an’ she 
got very morose an’ snappy, tellin’ Abie she 
wanted her seat switched to where she could 
wave to parties on the team she knowed — 
women kin be dreadful inconsiderate, dearie. 
He went an’ bought some hot dogs an’ ginger 
ale to warm us, an’ Liane said none the Eastern 
games was to be compared with Stanford an’ 
California meetin’s, an’ if she ever hit the Golden 
West again she wouldn’t leave without bein’ 
drug. Why, when she struck Broadway sheet her 
salad before the oysters, an’ wore a sombrero an’ 
fringed gloves with her afternoon frocks, an’ now 
she reviles the burg what gave her culture! 
EvANGELINE. The time she sublet Jennie’s 
apartment, she took away the individual salts 
an’ peppers. 
FLOSSIE. 
kep’ antlerin’ in, an’ 
you got no mother to guide you, but if Florence 
done it, big as.she is, her an’ | would mix,” 
Maw which the laughable, 
yunno, dearie, for she’d have her work subduin’ 
me, but I seen her agitation an’ respected it, 
an’ both Abie an’ me give Liane severe looks, 
an’— hello? Yes’m, | will, but they said they’d 
send it special the minute it was done. . . . She’s 
all ready but her dress, an’ I’ve rang the shop 
four times, an’ they keep stallin’ her — the 
rich got worries the poor kin scarce understand, 


Maw met a manager, an’ Liane 


maw says after, “I realize 


Savs idea is 


ain’t they? 

EVANGELINE. Tradesmen are too truculent. 
Me an’ Perla Levy made up, yunno, an’ we're 
buvin’ a diamond sunburst on time, an’ wearin’ 
an’ when Mr. Moss heard we could 
this week, 


it in turn, 
pav four bones ‘cause of me 


her an ermine 


only 
gittin’ the chinchilla coat an’ 
wrap, he was very sniffy, an’ said if ladies took 
a thing at three thousand, agreein’ to pay eight 
a week till death, then come on with the hull 
amount, or expect a suit — insultin’ us before 
the entire chorus! 

Fiossie. If he’s goin’ to make them threats, 
you oughta see the police. | wonder if it’s 
hard to be a police inspector? 

EVANGELINE. I guess the hard part is to 
keep on bein’ one. Ain’t that a new hat-boy? 

FLossiz. The other one retired to his 
country place at Rhinebeck. He — hello? 
No, ma’am, he ain’t come in yet. That’s 
a sad case, dearie. WHe’s writin’ a book on 
the world’s equestrian statues, an’ she’s only 
a butterfly, an’ laid up this week with a tango 
toe — he’s workin’ at a table in the gents’ 
caffy right now, but I got too much heart to 
tip it off. Gee, when I| think of these parties, 
an’ what divided intrusts kin do, | tell Abie 


that I ain’t willin’ to be his, for it’s all whole- 
sale feathers an’ Tonopah stocks with him, 
while my mind is soarin’ to greater matters, 
like the ethnology of the Aryan races an’ 
rational dress for women, for —hello? Oh,. 
howdy, Trixie. What's doin’? You have? My 
dear, you'll be better off without him! Who 
takes the children? Yunno the night | was to 
your house, when he made remarks about me 
gittin’ a few long-distance calls an’ them goin’ 











“IF THERE’S ANY MORE THIS RECALCITRANT STUFF 
PULLED, I'LL HANG THE TINWARE ON YOU” 


on his bill, | seen what be was! He — hello? 
Sure, an’ you kin do cabaret singin’— they’s 


s’much noise nobody hears it anyway. S’long, 
kid; don’t take no bad money. . . . Poor Trixie! 
She — hello? Hold the wire. Sir? Chicago 


ain’t answered yet. Did you pipe that fat 

guy, Vangie? He only swore off six million 

taxes this year, an’ he tips mickels! 
EvANGELINE. I rather toil than be expectin’ 


a face like his to be in soon; still, if he was kind 
an’ thoughtful — an’ they’d make him pay the 
alimony, so you could be lookin’ forward to 
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better days. Two the girls in the comp’ny 
had such good luck with their suits lately, an’ 
Lorette Lamont ’d won hers, only the mean old 
judge set it for nine a. M., an’ she couldn’t git 
there at no such hour — they do all they kin 
to prevent a lady gittin’ a fair deal. Yet they 
say we're progressin’! 

Fiossic. But a girl makes a awful Joe of 
herself, bein’ meek, dearie. She — hello? You 
ordered pineapple ice an’ onion soup together, 
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('D RATHER TOIL THAN BE EXPECTIN’ A FACE 
LIKE HIS TO BE IN SOON” 


an’ a German waiter brought ’em in one tureen? 
.. . Oh, is these guests never content ’cept when 
they’re pilin’ trouble up for me? . . . Hello — all 
right. He—why, how d’ do, Mister Allen, 
when’d you blow in? Huh! Will you looka the 
disdainful air of him, dearie — but since he was 
one the suffrage Adonises he’s very haughty. 
He’ll do some waitin’ next time he wants to 
git Lakewood. 


EVANGELINE. Be thankful you ain’t a pro- 


fessional, dearie, with stage managers talkin’ 
to you like they would to a one-night-stand 


landlord. I could been with K. an’ E. this 
season, an’ whadda | git for bein’ loyal? Perla 
was sayin’ she never was with a show before 
where she was ashamed of the principals greetin’ 
her on the street — honest to Mike, they don’t 
wear a thousand bucks’ worth of joolry between 
"em — an’ | said I was not goin’ on the road, an’ 
if Bronson jumped me again in the openin’ 
numba, it’d be curtains for his little frien’— an’ 
he was listenin’, all the time! So he says, 
“Ladies, if they’s any more this recalcitrant 
stuff pulled, despite a weepin’ public, I’ll hang 
the tinware on the both of you,”’ he says — an’ 
me wearin’ the em’rald necklet he gimme 
after he sold his play — how has men got the 
nerve to do it? If it was a less costly one, I'd 
throwed it at him; but a workin’-girl kin not 
indulge herself that way — an’ a’ course they 


take advantage. Percy says I ought to 
leave. 

Fiossie. Hello! . Here’s 800, with a roar 
about sumpin’....Ma’am? They sent up all 


the mail they was. You’re welcome. ... | think 
maybe there is a couple a telegrams in the box 
for her, but — hello— yes, 8888, who you 
callin’? .. . Yunno, 800’s pres’dent of the Daugh- 
ters of Great Men Circle, an’ | kin abs’lutely 
run rings round her for talent— she hadda 
confess while we was conversin’ that though 
crossin’ the drink twict a year, she dunno what 
roo the Latin Quarter’s in! She’s goin’ to 
Egypt next, ‘cause when her husband died 
from hearin’ her braggin’ about all her pawdone, 
he made her swear to seek out his boyhood’s 
frien’ in Thibet, as they was spiritual mates; 
but the frien’ beat it when he heard she was 
comin’, so she seen a medium, an’ now if she 
sings “ Till the Sands of the Desert Grow Cold”’ 
four times at the beginnin’ of the Second Cat- 
aract, she'll meet her fate. I wisht you could 
see her sables! 

EVANGELINE. Iloveromance. Percy wants 
me to elope, but | ain’t got any one to leave the 
bull pup with, an’ you're silly to trust strangers, 
an’ then again, when Perla eloped with that 
Yale freshman the machine broke down, an’ 
when it come to proceedin’ by train, he only 
had six bits in cash, an’ they hadda leave her 
engagement ring with a liveryman. So Perla 
got to ponderin’, an’ it ended by her bein’ in 
the piece as usual that night, though she was 
a little late. The crool part’s her not gittin’ 
the ring back, an’ it was from one of her 
other fiancés, an’ he’s always astin’ where 


it’s went. 
Fiossie. She—hello? Hold’ the wire. 
Front! Scoot inta the Scutari Room, an’ 


locate a man in a blue striped tie an’ a over- 
coat with a seal collar — an’ a derby — he'll 
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be lookin’ eagerly toward the door, see? Tell 
him Mrs. Quimby’s havin’ a fit at her dress- 
maker's an’ll be here as soon as she kin. Gee, 
what a mob’s goin’ inta the tea-room! I ain’t 
got but eighty cents in tips the hull day, an’ 
| sure am one dispirited kid. I might be 
happier in one of them villages where they gotta 
take the hay outa the op’ry house when “East 
an’, unless it’s moonlight, the 


Lynne”’ opens 
Where you 


folks can’t find their way over. 
goin’ Sunday? 

EVANGELINE. Up to Gypsy’s. Did you 
hear about her goin’-huntin’ in the Adirondacks? 
They had a camp on Lake Placid, an’, yunno, 
Gypsy’s from Arizona, an’ the first day they 
took the guns out, she shot a porcupine, an’ 
thought it was a cactus! 

FLossig. That’s what beats me about Abie 

he'll rush three days’ work into one, so’s 
to go down on Long Island an’ lay in a salt 
marsh in the rain, after ducks that ain’t fit 
to eat when he’s lugged 
"em back home, an’ 
then give a head waiter 
five to have ’em cooked. 
When they do that 
in our grill Francois 
always switches theirs 
for good ducks, other- 
wise they’d blame it 
on the chef an’ never 
return. I wisht I was 
one of the queens of 
the Solomon Group, 
where the ladies is boss 
an’ the males merely 
vassals! 

EVANGELINE. Oriental 
odalisks got it just as 
soft, with nothin’ to do 
but loll on the plush 
cushions an’ beef at the 
black boys if they don’t 
hurry the java. My 
spirit is just pulsin’ to 
be off to where I’d git 
a little appreciation «f 
my worth, instead of 
bein’ misunderstood like 
| am in that show. 

Fiossie. The vitiatin’ 
influences of this snare 
are slowly puttin’ the 
bee on me, for while 
once | rose with a song 
on my lips, now I dream 
of fifty-dollar tips, an’ 
them particular days | 
won't git nothin’. 








“WE'RE BUYIN’ A DIAMOND SUNBURST ON 
TIME, AN’ WEARIN’ IT IN TURN” 








EVANGELINE. I’d simply inform parties 
what declined to come through from gel- 
manly instincts an’ proper feelin’, that you 
wasn’t settin’ here laborin’ for your health, 
dearie. 

Fiossie. I did gently remind one guy, an’ 
he went an’ told the boss I was a blonde vam- 
pire, an’ ast how could one in my position wear 
such jools, which | got them ornaments by, 
bein’ thrifty, except a few rings an’ so on, what 
was gifts from frien’s who know a sweet nature 
when they see it. You kin not leave a guest 
see your inner character, or they’d be expectin’ 
you to do all their lyin’ without salary, as — 
hello? Front! Tell that fella in the gray 
benny Chicago’s on the wire! Numba nine, 
please. |—hello, Leon? Yes, this is her speakin’ 
now. Oh, I can’t! Maw wants me to help her 
sew to-night — hello — no, if you come up an’ 
watched us I’d git my mind more on you than 
my work. . . . Gee, he’ll b’lieve anything, dearie'! 

How you been 
The roses was just swell! 
Well, to-morrow Uncle 
Heinie ast me to stay in 
an’ read to him — no 
Leon; it gits him angry 
to have others present 
Sure, I’d like to se 


you, too. Dinner Tues- 
day? Where? Oh, I’m 
‘fraid | got a engage- 
ment then! [— That's 
two dollars for your 
long distance, Mister 


Thanks — oh, for me? 
You been noticin’ me 
ever since you registered 
Monday? The idea! 
He says he’s goin’ 
to bring the boss him- 
self over an’ git intro- 
duced, dearie! Kin this 
be my fate? For w 
dunno, do wer I 
hello? Say, listen, Leon 
I got a lot of imperati\ 
calls here — goo’-b\ 
He's a pest, all right 
an’— here comes t! 
boss an’ that tall fella! 
Gimme your powder- 
puff —quick’ It means 
dinner, certain — a! 
I rather be hearin’ tl 
music in a swell Broad- 
way caffy than lookin’ 
for a dairy lunch with 
Leon — wouldn’t you? 
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THE MECHANICS OF EMOTION 


BY 


GEORGE M. COHAN and GEORGE J. NATHAN 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WALLACE MORGAN 


I’ is only a few years since George M. Cohan has been recognized gener- 

ally as one of the most thoroughly equipped experts in the theatrical 
world. Playwright, composer, actor, stage-manager, producer, and theater- 
builder, there is no side of the stage which he has not touched and mastered. 
Coupled with this has been an unerring perception of the lines of public 
interest. Asa result, he has been able to play upon the emotions of thou- 
sands of audiences with an almost wizard-like hand. In the following 
irticle he describes in detail a score of largely mechanical devices that 
are employed to work audiences up to various kinds of emotional pitch 


OME years ago a notable series of it, and, although she kept the goblet always in 
detective stories was simultaneously plain sight in her spacious drawing-room, she 
published in England and the United had it so closely guarded day and night that 
States. Perhaps the tale that aroused no one could get within thirty feet of it. Could 

the widest discussion was the one that revolved it be destroyed? For its destruction — and the 
round an extremely thin glass goblet upon consequent destruction of its secret — would 
which the hero had had inscribed.a secret code. serve the hero’s purpose almost as well as its 
[he vessel, with this dangerous inscription, recovery. 

had passed into the possession of an unscru- The hero learned that his enemy was planning 
pulous woman. The dramatic interest of the to give a large ball. He immediately estab- 
story lay in the attempts of the hero to recover lished friendly relations with the leader of the 
it. The woman well understood that the original orchestra, and, with the unsuspecting hostess’ 
owner would never cease his efforts to acquire full permission, persuaded him to incorporate in 
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his program a musical composition that had 
been specially prepared. 

The night arrived. Through the great hall 
sounded the opening strains in seductive pia- 
nissimo. Gradually the melody gathered vol- 
ume, strength, and fire, and surged upward to the 
vibrant chord-clash that marked its conclusion. 
At this climax a noise was heard from the pedes- 
tal whereon the precious goblet had been stand- 
hostess, her fears aroused, rushed 
across the hall. She found the vessel lying in 
a hundred pieces on_the floor. The hero had 
destroyed it by bringing into play a well known 
principle of physics. The goblet, of course, had 
its ““tone’’ — the tone that it produced when 
struck lightly. His problem was to produce 
with the orchestra its coédrdinate “‘tone-clash.” 
When the latter vibrations, worked out before- 
hand with the utmost nicety, struck against the 
thin glass on the pedestal, the goblet, smashed 
by the sound-waves, fell to pieces. 


ing The 


Theatrical Emotions Largely Mechanical 


This goblet may be taken as a symbol of the 
average theatrical audience. The human mind 
is just as sensitive to tone-valves, just as re- 
sponsive to outside stimuli, as this delicately 
constructed vessel. And the “‘coérdinated tone- 
clashes’’ that reach an audience’s inmost recesses 
and cause it to collapse into tears, laughter, 
or horror are just as mucha matter of mechanical 
preparation as the one that reacted upon this 
goblet. Given the average crowd in a theater, the 
experienced playwright, in the quiet of his 
study, can figure out in advance precisely what 
constituents in his play will produce particular 
effects 

In physiology there are certain familiar phe- 
nomena known technically as reflex actions. If 
you hit the knee-cap at precisely the right spot, 
the foot suddenly gives a jerk. If an object 
moves in the direction of the eye, the eyelid 
immediately If some one tickles the 
sole of your foot, the foot withdraws itself, inde- 


c loses. 


pendently of any conscious effort of your own. 
It is not the brain that regulates these move- 
ments, but the spinal cord. There are many 
other movements which were originally volun- 
tary, but which, by constant 
repetition, have become reflex. Walking, type- 
writing, and playing on musical instruments are 
the illustrations that come nearest to hand. 
We do these things first with the brain, but 
ultimately an unconscious, unthinking some- 
thing else takes control. If you do not believe 
this, try to run down a flight of stairs as a 
conscious act, the brain directing each separate 
movement of your legs and body. You will 


conscious acts, 


probably make little progress, unless, as is not 
unlikely, the experiment ends in your going 
down head first. 


Reflex Emotions 


Now, there are emotional reflexes as well as 
physical reflexes. There are certain outside 
stimuli, forces that will automatically make us, 
without much conscious action on our part, 
laugh, weep, or freeze with horror. Many of 
these emotional reflexes were at first unques- 
tionably conscious acts. We laughed or cried 
because there was something in the stimulus 
that appealed to our human intelligence as 
being funny or pathetic. A constant repeti- 
tion, however, has given these particular emo- 
tions the character of reflex actions. At first 
we roared or sobbed with our brains; now 
we do so largely with our spinal cords. 

As a matter of fact the playwright has his 
audience at a distinct advantage. It comes to 
the theater for one definite purpose, to have its 
emotions played upon; this experience gives 
such exquisite delight and satisfaction, indeed, 
that the average citizen is willing to pay liber- 
ally for it. When we speak of the theatrical 
audience, we must specify, of course, precisely 
what we mean. Naturally we are not speaking 
of the hypercritical and blasé part of the 
population. Probably this class of theater-goers 
would not have their tear-ducts loosed and their 
spines “shivered’’ by the somewhat common- 
place expedients that will be described, chiefly 
because they come to the theater steeled against 
this sort of thing. 


We All Laugh and Cry at the 
Same Things 


It is a mistake to suppose that from the stand- 
point of the fundamental emotions we are net 
all alike. Emotionally we are essentially the 
same. Mere buffoonery has delighted many of the 
world’s greatest minds. The Rev. Robert Bur- 
ton, who wrote the “Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
used to find his keenest pleasure in going down 
to the river, leaning over the bridge, and eaves- 
dropping to the coarse and frequently obscene 
conversation of the bargemen. It always put 
him into fits of uproarious laughter. There 
is at least one great musician who sometimes 
steais silently away to spend an evening in a 
popular music-hall. The emotional lives of 
all men follow a fixed norm, precisely as do 
their physical lives. In the main, the same 
elemental ideas that “got a rise” out of our 
ancestors will do the same for us. Perhaps 
the permanence, through the ages, of the same 
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type of humor is best illustrated by the circus 
clown. 

If we are normal, we all cry at the same 
things, laugh at the same things, and are 
thrilled by the same things, and these expedi- 
ents are, for the most part, artless and simple — 
so simple that, under ordinary circumstances, 
we should indignantly repudiate the suggestion 
that they could move us. But the play- 
wright knows exactly what they are. He has 
not invented them; he has inherited them. His 
predecessors used them over and over again; his 
successors will use them to the end of time. In 
his own language he calls them his “ bag of tricks,” 
or, sometimes, more dignifiedly, his “tools of 
emotion.” If produced at the right moment 
and with sufficient skill, they never fail to strike 
the audience in the midriff. They comprise the 
complete science of the “lump in the throat.” 
They may be regarded as the germs or bacilli of 
emotions. He can inoculate audiences with 
them and get just as definite results as do the 
scientists when they inoculate their guinea-pigs 
with the microbes of disease. And he does so 
just as deliberately. 

These emotion germs are hundreds in number, 
and they fall logically into three great classes: 
(1) Tears; (2) Laughs; (3) Thrills. 

Let us take these up in order. Here, then, 
are thirty leading motives that are specific in 
their action upon the tear-ducts: 


Things that Act upon the Tear-Ducts 


(1) A child in a nightie saying his “ Now I Lay 
Me.” If the prayer is concluded with “And 
please, dear Dod, send my papa back to me,” 
when it is a divorce play, or a military play with 
the father at the front, or something of the sort, 
r with “‘mama” substituted for “papa” if the 
play be of the “‘problem”’ species, this episode 
will always exercise a doubly profound effect on 
the audience’s heart. 

(2) Ascene in which the heroine drops a rose 
from her corsage after a disagreement with the 
hero, and in which the hero subsequently picks 
ip the rose, presses it to his lips, and stands with 
the flower in his hand, looking in the direction 
whither the heroine has made her exit. Augus- 
tus Thomas used this in his very successful 
‘Arizona.” It was also used in “Forty-five 
Minutes from Broadway.” 

(3) A -man or a woman —or a man anda 
woman — seated in front of a grate fire in a 
larkened room while some one (preferably a 
sirl) is playing the piano softly in the adjoining 
room. This was used in “ Milestones,” one of 


the successes of last season. 
(4) The playing of an organ either on or off 


the stage in a rural, religious, or any other kind 
of play. This is used in “‘ The Old Homestead.” 
It also figures in Miss Mitford’s “Rienzi,” a 
favorite of old-time playgoers, and in “The 
Rosary,” the gold-mine of the “ road.” 

(5) A scene showing a couple of comrades 
dying of thirst on a desert. A favorite pathos- 
getter in vaudeville. 

(6) A scene in which a wayward mother or 
father comes back and speaks to her or his child, 
and departs without disclosing to the child 
her or his identity. This stratagem has been 
employed countless times in various forms, and 
not once has it failed to gain the desired effect. 
It was used effectively in Henry Arthur Jones’ 
“Rogue’s Comedy.” 

(7) A little child dying on the stage. The 
classic illustration, of course, is Little Eva in 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” But scores of others 
could be mentioned. Practically the same 
tear-getter was used last season in “Little 
Women.” 

(8) A blind girl, especially touching in “ The 
Two Orphans.” A modern instance is last year’s 
production of Rosemonde Gérard and Maurice 
Rostand’s “Good Little Devil.” We also find 
the same blind girl in one of the most popular 
of road plays, “Quincy Adams Sawyer.” 

(9) An old and decrepit soldier indulging in 
reminiscences of his valorous fighting days. We 
find this in Irving’s production of “ Waterloo.” 

(10) A tender reference to a picture of 
mother, either hanging on the wall or contained 
in a locket. 

(11) A scene in which a stepmother treats 
her stepdaughter cruelly. There is “ Cinderella”’ 
— and countless others. 

(12) Church chimes on Christmas Eve. 
[Denman Thompson’s “Old Homestead” had 
most of the pathetic motives in it, including this 
one. Thompson died a millionaire as a result 
of this play. 

(13) A poor family, with the little son telling 
his father all the things he has written Santa 
Claus to be sure to bring him. The writing of 
the letter to Santa Claus is an infallible tear- 
getter. Used in “The Sign of the Rose.” 

(14) A silent moment on a dimly lighted 
stage, two lovers who have had a misunder- 
standing being the persons involved in the scene. 

(15) Any love scene played in the moon- 
light. An illustration is found in “When 
Knighthood Was in Flower.”” Another equally 
famous play in which this happens is “Romeo 
and Juliet.” 

(16) The whistle of a railroad locomotive or 
a river-boat far away in the distance. May we 
mention once more “Forty-five Minutes from 
Broadway ’”’? 
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(17) In a play laid in the South, the sound 
of darkies singing in the distance. Almost any 
Southern play contains this indispensable expe- 
dient; for example, “Under Southern Skies.” 

(18) A log-fire in the open at night, or a 
night. The latter is particularly 
Have we yet forgotten “The Lights 
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(19) A wife or sister or sweetheart, as the 
case may be, falls asleep on a divan toward 
the end of the play. The hero steals quietly to 
the back of the couch, leans over it, brushes 
back the woman’s hair, and kisses her tenderly 
on the forehead; then puts out the light and 
tiptoes from the room, turning at the door 
(through which a light streams) to cast one last 
loving glance at the sleeper. The final curtain 
in “Mrs. Dane’s Defense,” but it is by no 
mears an original idea of Henry Arthur Jones’. 

(20) An old and faithful darky servant who 
remains loyal to his master through all the lat- 

ter’s trials and tribulations. In a military 
play, the audience’s tears may always 

be won with a scene in which the 

old darky begs to have one final 

word, one last good-by, with 

his master before the latter 

is led off to prison or to 

be shot. Used in 

“Secret Service.” 
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(21) Any scene in which a man forgives a 
woman and in which, when finally won to for- 
giveness, he goes to her and suddenly clasps her 
in his arms without saying a word. Used 
in “The Talker.” 

(22) The scene wherein a lost child is re- 
turned to its mother — accompanied by the 
latter’s cry of “My baby!” This figures in 
“‘Passers-By.” 

(23) An errant woman at bay and crying 
out, “I am not a bad woman!” This happens 
in most of Mrs. Leslie Carter’s plays, also in 
much of Henry Arthur Jones’. 

(24) A character laboring under great sor- 
row with a smile on his face. The shrewd Gil- 
lette avails himself of this in ‘ Clarice.” 

(25) A telegram. The heroine opens it, 
reads it, clutches it in her hand 
with a 
moan 
and 
sinks 


type of humor 1s best illustrated by the circus clown’ 


into a chair. The most recent case is in 
“Fine Feathers.” 

(26) The singing, playing, or mentioning cf 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 

(27) A scene showing a father objecting to 
his boy’s love for a certain woman (preferably 
an adventuress), and with the boy wildly, tear- 
fully imploring his father to relent. “Camille” 
is a case in point. 

(28) A scene in which the leading character, 
alone, deserted, and heart-sore in his desolate 
room at night, sadly wonders 
“what they’re doing 
at home now,”’ 

“fhe Coun- 
try Boy.” 
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(29) A scapegrace son who, finally repenting 
but fearful of facing his parents, pours out his 
woes to his steadfast sweetheart and concludes 
with “But I don’t see why | should annoy you 
with my troubles.’’ The girl then goes up to 
him and, grasping him firmly by the hand, indi- 
cates that he has in her a constant friend.— 
“The Only Son.” 

30) A final curtain scene in which, when the 
hero is compelled to leave for some far-off land 
or serve a sentence in prison or something of 
that sort, the heroine says to him, “I'll be wait- 
ing for you when you return.”” This is the way 
Charles Klein ends “The Gamblers.” 

Why is it that these simple expedients arouse 
the pathetic in us? This is a question for the 
psychologist. Probably stage tradition plays a 
considerable part. For generations the human 
family has been moved by situations of this 
kind, and has grown accustomed to them. The 
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emotions aroused, as already said, are largely 
reflex in character. Fundamentally, however, 
these stage contrivances represent a transcript 
from nature. Most of them are “sad” in real 
life as they are “‘sad”’ upon the stage. A man 
driving an errant daughter out into a snow- 
storm — that much ridiculed episode of mod- 
ern “mellerdrammer”’ — would unquestionably 
arouse our pity in real life. So, down at the 
core of what have become merely mechanical 
stratagems for the arousing of theatrical emo- 
tion, constant, immutable human nature de- 
clares itself. 

But the theater must play upon other emo- 
tions than the pathetic. The playwright must 
make his audiences laugh, and here again his 
predecessors have laid down the essential for- 
mulas. Here, again, the contrivances used are 
largely mechanical. For years the playwrights 
have servilely depended upon them for “‘laughs,”’ 
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“Mr. Fields’ favorite trick of poking bis forefinger periodically in Mr. Weber’s 
eye 1s worth a large fortune” 
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‘] am not a bad woman’”’ 


and will unquestionably always doso. And these 
devices are found not only in cheap farce and 
“slap-stick” plays, but in legitimate drama. 
Shaw, Brieux, and Alfred Capus are not above 
using them. 

Here, then, are a few of the hundred-odd 
things that you constantly laugh at on the 
stage, though, when you see them in cold type, 
you will probably be ashamed of doing so. 


Some Things Men Laugh At 


(1) Giving a man a resounding whack on 
the back under the guise of friendship. The 
laugh in this instance may be “built up” stead- 
ily in a climacteric way by repeating the blow 
three times at intervals of several minutes. 

(2) A man gives a woman a whack on the 
back, believing in an absent-minded moment that 
the woman (to whom he is talking) is a man. 





(3) One character steps on the sore foot of 
another character, causing the latter to jump 
with pain. 

(4) The spectacle of a man laden with many 
large bundles. 

(5) A man or a woman starts to lean his or 
her elbow on a table or arm of a chair, the elbow 
slipping off abruptly and suddenly precipitating 
him or her forward. 

(6) One character imitating the walk of an- 
other character, who is walking in front of him 
and can not see him. 

(7) A man consuming a drink of considerable 
size at one quick gulp. 

(8) A character who, on entering an 
rior’ or room scene, stumbles over a rug. If the 
character in point be of the “dignified” sort, 
the power of this laugh-provoker is doubled. 

(9) Intoxication in almost any form. 

(10) Two men in heated conversation. One 
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starts to leave. Suddenly, as if fearing the 
other will kick him while his back is turned, 
this man bends his body inward (as if he actu- 
ally had been kicked) and sidles off. 

11) A man who, in trying to light his cigar 
or cigarette, strikes match after match in an 
attempt to keep one lighted. If the man 
throws each useless match vigorously to the 
floor with a muttered note of vexation the 
laughter will incre +e. 

(12) The use of a swear-word. 

(13) A man proclaims his defiance of his 
wife while the latter is presumably out of hear- 
ing. As the man is speaking, his wife’s voice is 
heard calling him. Meekly he turns and goes to 
her. This device has many changes, such as em- 
ployer and employee. All are equally effective. 

(14) A pair of lovers who try several times 
to kiss, and each time’are interrupted by the en- 
trance of some one or by the ringing of the door- 
bell or telephone-bell or something of the sort. 

(15) A bashful man and a not bashful woman 
are seated on a bench or divan. As the woman 
gradually edges up to the man, the man just as 
gradually edges away from her. 

All these “laugh-getters’’ are known to the 
experienced as “high class”; that is, they may all 
be used upon the legitimate stage. On the bur- 
lesque and vaudeville stage devices of a some- 
what lower intellectual plane have established 
a permanent standing. An authority on this 
phase of the subject is Mr. Frederick Wyckoff, 
who catalogues the following as a few of the 
tricks that make a vaudeville audience laugh: 

Open your coat and show a green vest, or pull 
out your shirt-front and expose a red under- 
shirt. Another excellent thing to do is to wear 
a shirt without sleeves and pull off your coat 


repeatedl 

Ask the orchestra leader if he is married. 

Have the drummer put in an extra beat with 
the cymbals, then glare at him. 

Always use an expression which ends with the 
query, “Did he not?”’ Then say, “He did not.” 

The men who elaborated this kind of thing 
into a classic are Messrs. Weber and Fields. 
They are the great presiding deities of “‘slap- 
stick” humor. They have capitalized it to 
enormous financial profit. They claim that 
Mr. Fields’ favorite trick of poking his fore- 
finger periodically in Mr. Weber’s eye is worth 
a large fortune in itself. A peculiarity of this 
kind of humor is that it finds its basis in the in- 
flicting of pain. A painful situation apparently 
contains elements of the ridiculous so long as the 
pain is not actually of a serious nature. Here, 
too, the stage merely mirrors life itself. We 
laugh at the person who falls on the ice, at the 
man who bumps against achair or table in the 


dark, at the headache of the “morning after,” 
at the boy who eats green apples and pays the 
abdominal penalty, at the woman whose shoes 
are so tight they hurt her, at the person who 
is thrown to the floor by a sudden lurch of a 
street-car, and at the unfortunate who sits on a 
pin. A man chasing his rolling hat in the 
street makes everybody laugh. 

The most successful tricks or jokes are all 
based on the idea of pain or embarrassment 
Tacks made of rubber, matches that explode or 
refuse to ‘ight, exploding cigars or cigarettes, 
fountain-pens that smear ink over the fingers 
immediately they are put to use, “electric” bells 
with pins secreted in their push buttons, and 
boutonniéres that squirt water into the face 
of the beholder, are a few familiar examples. 


** Thrill’’ and “* Suspense’’ 


We pass now to the spine and to that side of 
theatrical mechanics known as “thrill” and 
“suspense.”” In the secret ritual there are as 
many mechanical tricks wherewith to excite 
and thrill an audience and keep it in suspense as 
there are tricks to make it cry or weep. Here 
are a dozen selected at random: 

(1) The trick of having a character lay a 
revolver on a table or place it in his pocket, 
never to refer to it or use it again. In other 
words, a dramatically unjustified display of 
a revolver for the specific mechanical purpose 
of thrilling the spectatorial spine by placing it in 
a state of suspense. This was used recently in 
“The Argyle Case,” the Burns detective play. 

(2) The trick of darkening a stage, when a 
light stage would be perfectly logical so far as 
the immediate demands of the particular play 
were concerned. 

(3) The vivid flash of lightning and sudden 
loud thunder-clap. There was an episode of 
this kind in “The Shulamite.” 

(4) The trick of causing one character who 
desires not to be seen to remain on the stage 
even when the footsteps of some one coming are 
heard approaching nearer and nearer, the char- 
acter delaying his exit until the last possible 
moment. This is used in “Within the Law.” 

(5) The trick of throwing the shadow of a 
character against the wall of a room by causing 
the character to carry a lantern or candle in a 
darkened room. The device need not have any 
bearing on the plot of the play. Shadows of all 
sorts are excellent thrill-getters. 

(6) The smashing of an article of furniture 
and especially the breaking of glass, also the 
battering in of a door, are valuable mechanical 
spine-shockers. This latter is a climax in 
“Bought and Paid For.” 
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(7) A woman's shriek or scream, even in the 
worst play written, will thrill an audience to 
the marrow. 

(8) A character goes into a room off stage, 
closing the door behind him. Another charac- 
ter enters looking for the first character, ap- 
proaches the door, tries it and finds it locked. 
He turns toward the audience with a puzzled, 
worried expression. The audience will be 
thrilled. It does not matter if the character who 
is in the room is merely taking a bath or a nap, 
the audience will respond to the mechanical 
trick of the locked door. The audience will im- 
mediately suspect suicide, murder, or something 
sinister, however slight may be all reasons for 
suspecting anything of the sort. This was 
used by Charles Klein in “The Gamblers.” 

(9) The trick of causing a chain lock to rattle 
heavily when the door of a darkened “den” or 
room is opened, and to fall clanging back into 
place when the door is closed. This was effec- 
tively availed of in “Sherlock Holmes.” 

(10) The trick of predicting through one of 
the characters that something thrilling may 
happen presently in a play, even where there is 
no intention to have it transpire, is certain 
to keep an audience in a temporary quiver of 
suspense. 

(11) The faithful old trick of the revolver 
shot. This may be used even arbitrarily to 

obtain an exceedingly nice thrill effect. 

(12) The trick of placing a loudly ticking 
clock on the premises to heighten the nervous 
tension of a quiet dramatic scene —as in 
“Secret Service” and “Fine Feathers.” 
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Every one of the different elements of thriil 
mechanics will be found to rest upon substantial 
grounds, even if the introduction of the thrill 
mechanics in certain parts of plays is made for 
mere trickiness. The reader must recall again 
that the audience is at the moment unaware 
that the thunder-clap or the mysterious locked 
door or the shadow against the wall, or whatever 
it is, has been utilized arbitrarily by the stage 
artificer, and that it may have absolutely nothing 
to do with what follows. The quality of sus- 
pense is shot into the audience on the spot. If, 
subsequently, the audience says to itself, “We 
were fooled,” it does not matter. It will have 
been made to feel suspense — and that is all 
the trafficker in theatrical tricks has aimed for! 

The secret of stage effectiveness rests in 
the impression of the moment. An excellent 
illustration of this fact is a play called “Offi- 
cer 666.’’ In this play suspense was made 
to pile upon suspense and thrill was made to 
follow thrill by the exercise and use of theatrical 
tricks. The audience was carried along on the 
high wave of excitement. It was, in a word, im- 
pressed with the realities even when it was busy 
laughing. And yet, at the very end of the play, 
one of the characters said that the events that 
had so thrilled the audience could have hap- 
pened nowhere but on the stage. Theaudience, 
in a word, had been fooled. And it knew it had 
been fooled. But it didn’t matter one bit. 
Nothing counts in the theater but the impression 
of the time being. All the “mechanics of emo- 
tion”’ are based, from the theatrical craftsman’s 
point of view, on this one solid fact. 
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“It is a mistake to suppose that from the standpoint of human emotion we are not all alike” 















CHILDHOOD AND SCHOOLING IN IRELAND, 


INDIANA, A FEW MILES FROM VALPARAISO, 


LTHOUGH my spirits rose so high on 
that Fourth of July day in Hebron, 
our arrival in America was the 
beginning of very hard times for my 

mother and us boys We were now almost 

entirely without money, and were staying with 
my mother’s sister, Mrs. Coleman. Her hus- 


band was struggling along on a little rented 
farm. He had then half a dozen children of 
wn, was living in a small story-and-a-half 


frame house, and my two unmarried uncles, 
loseph and James, who had come over the year 
before, were living with him. Tohave a woman 
and four children arrive to share these already 
overcrowded quarters was a serious matter. 
Very soon my brother Robert and | were 
sent to stay with another married sister of my 
mother, who lived north of Valparaiso, and my 
mother went to Valparaiso and got a place as 
servant in a household there. My aunt’s hus- 
band was having a hard struggle to get along, 
and he soon became tired of having two extra 
children quartered upon him. So one day, with- 
out warning, he hitched up the wagon and took 
my brother and me to town and handed us over 
to mother. My mother was working for the 
Buell family, living in their house, and when 
her brother-in-law drove away her position was 
What to do with her two chil- 
She could not very 

well ask the Buells to take us in. Late that 
afternoon, as evening was coming on, we 
wandered about the town with her, wondering 


embarrassing 
dren she did not know 
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IN THE FIKST CHAPTER OF HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY MR. MCCLURE TOLD OF HIS EARLY 
THE DEATH OF HIS FATHER, AND OF THE 
VOYAGE WITH HIS MOTHER AND BROTHERS TO AMERICA. THE FIRST INSTALMENT CON- 
CLUDED WITH HIS REMEMBRANCE OF A FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION AT HEBRON, 


WHERE HIS MOTHER HAD FOUND A HOME 


what we should do. We came to a brick block 
called the Empire Block, on one of the business 
streets, which was undergoing repairs and was 
then unoccupied. Here we found an empty 
room that was open, and here we spent the night. 


N order to keep us with her, my mother de- 
cided to give up her place at the Buells’ and 

do washing by the day. For a dollar a week 
she rented a room in this same Empire Block, 
and here we lived, my mother, my youngest 
brother, and myself. My mother obtained 
washing and ironing to do in four families; so 
four days a week she went to the houses of these 
people, doing all the washing and ironing for a 
family in one day, and receiving $1.75 for a 
dav’s work. 

Later Doctor Everts’ wife, who had probably 
heard of my mother’s efforts to get along, came 
to her and told her that she would gladly let her 
have one of the downstairs corner rooms in 
her house for herself and her boys, if my mother 
would do the family washing. This proved a 
very satisfactory arrangement for us. We 
were most kindly and hospitably treated in 
the Everts family. They were extremely con- 
siderate of my mother and of us children. 
Dr. Everts had a large library, and for the first 
time in my life | found myself in a house where 
there were plenty of books. | sometimes read 
two or three books a day. I lay on the carpet, 
face down, and read for hours at a time. It 
was then that | first read “‘ Robinson Crusoe.” 
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In that library there were some books about 
witches and witchcraft which I eagerly de- 
voured. They took possession of my mind and 
made me so unhappy that | have always felt 
that such books should be kept away from chil- 
dren. | remember thinking that any one might 
be a witch in disguise, and wondering whether 
my own mother were not. I was so nervous 
that, when some children came in one evening 
with their faces blacked and grown people’s 
clothes on, | ran screaming into the yard, and 
could not be quieted for a long while. 


UT these easy times, too, came to an end. 
The Everts family moved to Indianapolis, 
and then we found ourselves back in my uncle 
Coleman’s overcrowded story-and-a-half house, 
fourteen miles south of Valparaiso, with winter 
coming on. My mother could always get work 
if it was to be had, and she obtained a place six 
miles away from the Coleman farm; but she 
received only two dollars a week, and this was 
the period immediately following the War, still 
remembered for the high cost of living. Brown 
sugar, | remember, went up to twenty-five 
cents a pound, and gold was at a high premium. 
I remember the great anxiety about getting 
shoes for the children. | had gone barefoot as 
late as possible, like all the other country boys, 
and delighted to do it; but the time came when 
shoes were a necessity. My mother managed to 
get them, somehow. | can remember when she 
bought me mine, and that they had brass toes. 
We had mt very heavy clothing, and during 
that winter we children and the Coleman fam- 
ily lived very meagerly. | remember the hard- 
ship of having to eat frozen potatoes boiled 
into a kind of gray mush. | did not thrive on 
this nourishment. Before the winter was over 
I had become so weak that my hands were very 
unsteady and | could not carry a glass of water 
without spilling it. 


ALF a mile west of us lived Thomas Simp- 
son. His farm was the outlying farm of 
the neighborhood, the one nearest the unoccu- 
pied land where the cows grazed. Simpson 
was a kindly, industrious man from Tyrone, 
Ireland. He wanted to marry my mother. 
Clearly something had to be done, and it seemed 
to mother that when she had this opportunity 
she ought to marry and give her children a 
home. She married Thomas Simpson that 
winter, and Robert and | were taken to his 
house. The other two boys lived a while with 
Mr. Simpson’s brother, but my brother John 
came to live with us in March. 
There were a hundred acres in the farm, 
and it was worth about three thousand dollars. 


At the time of his marriage to my mother Mr. 
Simpson owed five hundred dollars on it. Dur- 
ing the several years that | worked on the place 
we were never able to reduce the debt. Some- 
times we fell behind and owed money to the 
storekeepers in Hebron. 

John and | did the morning and evening 
chores, which | always hated. The work | 
liked was cutting wood for the kitchen stove. 
Our stepfather got his fire-wood from the Kan- 
kakee swamp, a great stretch of marshy land 
to the south of us, of considerable geographical 
importance in that country. There were 
wagon-roads through the swamp, and when it 
was frozen over the settlers took their teams 
in and felled and hauled away their winter 
wood. The timber was mostly ash, which is 
easy wood to split. John and | cut up and 
split ten logs a day. The logs were about ten 
feet long and eight inches to a foot in diameter, 
and each log made six lengths of stove wood. 
As long as | stayed on the farm I enjoyed this 
work. Some years later, when | was working 
my way through college and doing pretty much 
everything that came to hand, | suddenly 
turned against wood-sawing. I made up my 
mind that I had sawed so much wood that, 
whatever happened, | would never saw any 
more. And | never have. 


HE second winter | attended school for the 

first time since we came to America. | 
went to the Hickory Point School, and my 
Irish speech afforded the boys there a great 
deal of amusement. The snows were very deep 
there, and the crust was often so hard that we 
skated to school, over fields and fences. I was 
so fond of school that, if | had to work at home 
for part of the day, | would go all the way to 
school to get the last hour, from three to four, 
there. 

When | was twelve vears old and was still 
going to that school, | heard somewhere, for.the 
first time in my life, that there was a kind of 
“‘arithmetic”’ in which letters were used instead 
of figures. | knew at once that | must some- 
how get hold of this. I asked the teacher, a 
young man who was then trying to work his 
way toward a medical school; but, though he 
had heard of algebra, he had never studied it 
and had no text-book. There lived not far from 
us an ex-soldier named McGinley, and | had 
heard that his wife had been a school-teacher. 
I went to Mrs. McGinley to ask her advice, and 
she lent me an algebra. My brother John and I 
took up this book and went through it as fast 
as we could, working it out for ourselves and 
solving the problems as we came to them. We 
got so excited about it and talked about it so 
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much that my stepfather said he thought he 
would like to study it, too. He would sit down 
with us in the evening and work at the prob- 
lems. But after a little while his zeal flagged 
and he decided that he could get through the 
rest of his days without knowing algebra. 
During these years the lack of reading matter 
was one of the deprivations which I felt most 
keenly. We had no books at home but a 
bound volume of “Agricultural Reports,” sent 
us by our congressman, and this I read over and 
over. Then | used to read, with the closest 
attention, the catalogues sent out by the com- 
panies that sold agricultural implements. They 
seemed absorbingly interesting, and I read 
them through like books. When | was about 
thirteen years old I first read, in the weekly 
edition of the Chicago Tribune, “The Luck of 
Roaring Camp.” It seemed to me a fairly good 
story about an interesting kind of life. Pe- 
troleum V. Nasby, the famous dialect philoso- 
pher of that time, | read closely in the weekly 
paper. It was then I first began to hear of 
Mark Twain, and to see little extracts from him 
quoted in the newspapers. It was years before 
I saw even the outside of one of his books. 


REMEMBER some hunters once camped 
| for the night on our place. 1 went over to 
their camp the next morning after they were 
gone, and found that they had left several old 
paper-backed novels And a few tattered maga- 
zines. These were a great find for me. Years 
afterward, the idea of forming a newspaper 
syndicate first came to me through my remem- 
bering my hunger, as a boy, for something to 
read. In the early eighties, when I was working 
for the Century Magazine in New York, and was 
going over the files of the St. Nicholas Magazine, 
| could not help feeling how much | had missed. 
Here were good stories of adventure, stories of 
poor bovs who had got on, stories of boys who 
had made collections of insects and butterflies 
and learned all about them, or who had learned 
geology by collecting stones and fossils — 
things that | might have done, myself, if I had 
known how. It occurred to me that it would 
be an excellent plan to take a lot of these stories 
from the old volumes of St. Nicholas and syn- 
dicate them among the weekly county news- 
papers over the country, where they would 
reach thousands of country boys who would 
enjoy them as much as | would have if | had 
had them. I took this plan to Mr. Roswell 
Smith, of the Century Company. Mr. Smith 
did not carry out the plan, but the idea of 
such a syndicate was firmly fixed in my head, 
and later | was able to carry it out myself. 

After | had started my newspaper syndicate, 


I did manage to get Stevenson and Kipling, 
Conan Doyle, Stanley Weyman, Quiller-Couch, 
Stephen Crane, the new writers and the young 
Idea, to the boys on the farm. I am always 
meeting young men in business who say: 
“Stevenson? Oh, yes! I first read ‘Treasure 
Island’ in some newspaper or other when | was 
a boy. It came out in instalments”; or “Why 
doesn’t Quiller-Couch ever write anything as 
good as ‘Dead Man’s Rock’? I read that story 
in the Omaha Bee when | was a kid, and | 
think it was the best adventure story | ever 
read. I never got the last chapter. Our paper 
didn’t come that week, and it bothered me till 
I was a grown man. | finally had to get the 
book and find out what did happen to Simon 
Colliver.”” | believe that my newspaper syndi- 
cate did a good deal to awaken in the country 
boys everywhere an interest in the new writers 
of that time, and to create for those writers an 
appreciative audience, besides all the pleasure 
such stories gave to minds that would have 
been emptier without them. 


HE second summer | spent on my step- 

father’s farm — | was eleven years old — 
I did the same work as a man, except where 
my lack of height was against me. I built the 
hay on the wagon, for instance, instead of 
throwing it up from the field, and when the 
hay was forked from the wagon | built it up on 
the stack. John and | planted the corn by 
hand, dropping across the plowed furrows. We 
cultivated the corn twice, twice doy n the rows 
and twice across. When | was twelve and 
thirteen years old a part of my work was to 
break the young colts to being ridden. 

We all worked hard, but it seemed to me that 
my mother worked hardest of all. She got up 
at five every morning and milked five or six 
cows. The North of Ireland people are the best 
butter-makers in the world, and when butter 
was bringing twelve and a half cents at the 
stores in Hebron, my mother’s butter always 
brought twenty-five cents a pound and was 
sent to families in Chicago who had given a 
standing order for it. Besides milking and 
making butter for market, my mother did all 
the housework, the cooking and washing and 
ironing and caring for the children. During the 
seven years that my stepfather lived, my 
mother bore four children, of whom three died 
in infancy of enlargement of the spleen. | 
seem to remember that there was always a sick 
baby in the house. About the time the new 
baby was a few weeks old, the eighteen-months- 
old baby would fall sick, and then my mother 
would have a baby in her arms and a sick baby 
in the cradle. She did a great deal of her work 
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with a baby in her arms, and often after being 
up half the night with the sick one. I used 
even then to wonder how she did it. 


Y stepfather was always kind to us. 
M Though physical punishment was then 
regarded as a necessary thing, especially - for 
boys, he never whipped any of us. He let us 
work, indeed, harder than growing bovs should 
have been allowed towork, but it was because he 
knew no better All our neighbors worked their 
bovs, and my stepfather himself worked very 
hard. No matter how hard we worked, we 
could never seem to reduce the debt that we 
still owed on our farm The summer that | 
was fourteen my mother got discouraged. She 
had always had a fierce desire that her boys 
should be educated, and my schooling was at a 
standstill. | had gone as far as | could go in 
the country school, and had done all the work 
several times over. | had worked bevond my 
strength all through the summer of my four- 


teenth vear. Haying was late, and the heavy 
work came in the very hot weather. I used to 
drop on the ground from weakness after my 
work was done, and | suffered so from dysen- 
tery that | was unable to sit on the buggy- 
rake. 

One day in September, my mother called me 
to her and told me that she could not see any 
chance for me on the farm. If | wanted more 
education | must manage to get it for myself, 
and the best thing for me to do was to go away 
and try At Valparaiso a new High School 
was to open that fall, and my mother said she 
thought | had better go there and see if I could 
work for my board and go to school. | fol- 
lowed her advice 

| carried with me no clothes except those | 
had on, and | don’t think | took a package or a 
bundle of any kind. I had no capital but a 
dollar and the hopefulness and open-mindedness 
of fourteen years. When I came out on a little 
hill above Valparaiso and looked down at the 
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white houses and the shady streets, bordered by 
young maple trees, | hadaliftofheart. Itseemed 
to me the most beautiful place in the world. 


WALKED into Valparaiso as fast as I could, 
] and began going from house to house, asking 
whether anybody wanted a boy to do chores 
and go to school. It was then late in the 
afternoon, and I had to get a place to sleep 
that night The Everts family, for whom my 
mother had worked, were then living in India- 
napolis; but | went to some of their neighbors. 
Some one told me that they thought Dr. Cass 
would take a chore-boy. I knew of Dr. Cass. 
Indeed, once, when he came to our farm to buy 
corn, | had computed in my head the cubic 
contents of a crib for him 

Dr. Cass was then the richest man in all that 
country. He owned several farms and a good 
many cattle, and was worth something like 
$100,000. He was reputed a hard man and 
was not very well liked 1 went to his house 
[here I was called at five 
every morning, made the fire in four stoves, 
took care of the cow and the horses, and did 


and he took me in 


part of the marketing before school. In the 
afternoon | worked on the grounds and did 
chores until supper-time, and after supper | 


studied my lessons. Every Monday, however, I 
was called at one o'clock in the morning to help 
Ida and Bertha, the two daughters of the house, 


with the washing. By eight o'clock we would 
have the washing for the family on the line. 
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VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY-——THE OLD COLLEGE BUILDING AS IT STANDS TO-DAY 








As | have said, there had been no High 
School in Valparaiso until’ that year. It was 
conducted in one large room of the new school 
building just completed. 

After the new pupils were seated, Professor 
McFetrich came down the aisle, asking each 
boy to give his full name and say what studies 
he wanted to take. I was a little nervous, any- 
way, and it made me more nervous to hear 
each boy giving three names — John Henry 
Smith or Edward Thomas Jones. What both- 
ered me was that I had but two names, Samuel 
McClure, and | didn’t want to be conspicuous 
by having less than the other fellows. I began 
to rack my brain to supply the deficiency. | 
had read not long before a subscription history 
of the Civil War, and had greatly admired the 
figure of General Sherman. Professor McFet- 
rich was still about six boys away from me, 
and before he came to my desk I| had decided 
on a middle name. So, when he put his ques- 
tion to me, | replied that my name was Samuel 
Sherman McClure. Later | changed the Sher- 
man to Sidney. | am usually known now as 
S. S. McClure, but there never was any S. S. 
McClure until that morning, and my becoming 
so was, like most things in my life, entirely 
accidental. 

After he took down my name, the principal 
began to name over the studies, for me to say 
“ves” or “no”: Arithmetic, History, Latin, 
Geography, German, Algebra, Geometry. To 
his amusement, | said “‘yes” to every one of 
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them. I did not know what else to do. There 
was certainly nothing in that list that I could 
afford to give up, and it didn’t occur to me that 
I could save any of them and take them at a 
later date. During the morning, however, | 
began to get nervous about the number of 
studies | had agreed to take. At noon | went to 
the principal and told him that I was afraid | had 
registered for more subjects than I could do jus- 
tice to. Hesmiled knowingly and said he thought 
I had. We compromised on a rational number. 


HAD come to Valparaiso run down and 

worn out with the hard summer on the 
farm, and the work at Doctor Cass’ was not 
light for a boy of fourteen. Still, | got on 
pretty well except for the fact that I had no 
money. | had my board and lodging from 
Dr. Cass, but not a penny to buy clothes or 
books. Of course | had no overcoat. I didn’t 
own an overcoat until | was nearly through col- 
lege. When it was cold —and it was often 
bitterly cold l ran. Speed was my overcoat. 

I stayed with Dr. Cass through the first term 
of school, and then | went to spend Christmas 
with my uncle james Gaston, who had married 
and then lived four miles north of Valparaiso 

1 was not supposed to be away from my 
chores for more than a day or two, but | had 
not had a vacation for a long while, and | had 
such a good time at my uncle’s that | over- 
stayed my time. The snow was hard and firm. 












Sleighing was fine, 
and there were a lot 
of friendly young peo- 
ple about. There was 
one very pretty girl, Helen McCallister, with 
whom | thought [ was very much in love. I cer- 
tainly enjoyed that vacation. But when | 
went back to Valparaiso on the first day of 
January, Dr. Cass refused to take me in again, 
because | had overstayed my time. 

My misfortune, however, was only tempo- 
rary, and my loss proved to be my gain 
in the end. I soon heard that Mr. Kellogg 
wanted a chore-boy. John and Alfred Kel- 
logg were brothers who lived in a double house 
in Valparaiso and, with a third brother, 
operated an iron foundry. I went to live with 
the Alfred Kellogg family, and there | found 
a home indeed. I at first jovfully charac- 
terized the house to mvself as a “‘place with 
only one cow and one stove.” And Mrs. 
Kellogg was so merciful to the sleep of growing 
boys that she frequently got up and made that 
one fire herself. I regret to say that I can 
remember lying guiltily in bed on a cold morn- 
ing and hearing her build it. | could never 
adequately describe the kindness of the Kelloggs. 

I finished my first winter at the Valparaiso 
High School happily enough in the Kellogg 
family. When the summer vacation came on, 
it was necessary for me to get something to do. 
I passed the county examinations, and took 
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charge of a country school two miles north 
and east of my stepfather’s farm. | received 
fourteen dollars a month and boarded round. 
I had an opportunity to find out how bad 
country cooking in America can be, and what 
outrages can be committed upon good food-stuff. 

The custom was then in country schools to 
keep the little children in their seats all day, 











although they had only three or four recitations 
during the school period. This seemed to me in- 
flicting a needless hardship, so | decided to 
sive the youngest children eight short recitation 
periods a day and to let them play out of doors 
the rest of the time. The doors and win- 
dows of the schoolhouse were always open, and 
| could keep an eye on the children just as 
well as if they were inside, squirming in their 
seats 

Chis was not the usual way of managing a 
country school, however, and a hired man who 





worked in the fields near the schoolhouse 
complained to the directors that the new teacher 
didn’t teach the children anything; he was 
sure of this, because whenever he looked up 
from his plowing he could see children play- 
ing in the yard. I can remember the look 
of that fellow; he was a big man with a big, 
brutal face, and for years afterward, whenever 








| read about bullies or ruffians in noveis, they 
always took on the face of that man. 

The school directors met and asked me what 
I had to sav to this charge. I was then 
fifteen, had had no experience in teaching 
before, and I was so amazed | hadn’t anything 
to say at all. On the contrary, | put my head 
down on the desk and cried. But Mr. James 
Carson, one of my old teachers at the Hickory 
Point School, spoke up for me, defending my 
conduct, and the charge was dismissed. | 
could not, however, teach out my term of 
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The humdrum of teaching 
could endure. At the end 
of two months | quit. One thing | could never 
do was teach a country school. I tried it 
twice afterward, but both times I| had to run 
away from the job before the term was over. 


three months. 
was more than | 


HE next winter I went back to Valparaiso 
to go to school. I stayed with the Kel- 

loggs again, but this winter I had to have 
more clothes and more school-books. | seemed 
to need more money than | had the winter 
before, and my school work was interrupted 
more by the necessity of earning it. | clerked 
in a grocery store for two months, and for two 
months I was printer’s devil for the pro- 
prietor of the Valparaiso Vidette. | learned to 
set type and make up the paper, but what | 
most remember was learning to swear. Pro- 
fanity was then the accepted etiquette about 
a country newspaper office. The oaths meant 
nothing. They were not even ingenious or 
amusing, and they were not indicative of 
strong fecling. It was simply an ugly habit, 
like tobacco-chewing — which | got to hate 
there because the loafers in the office used to 
spit on the floor about the type-cases, from 
which I often had to pick up type. I soon 
became expert in profanity myself, and could 
scarcely utter a sentence without an oath. 
When | got over this habit of swearing, | got 
over it entirely. Ever since it has seemed to 
me a vice as stupid as it is ugly. 

| have always been against using profane 
expressions in McCiure’s MAGazine, except 
where the author could convince me that 
they were absolutely necessary for the truth- 
ful portrayal of character —and then the author 
had to be some one who knew what he was 
talking about. 

About this time I fell in with Charley Griffith, 
a lad of my own age who lived with his widowed 
mother on a hill at the edge of the town. 
Charley didn’t go to school; his eve was too 
much on the main chance, and he was exceed- 
ingly full of Charley was a great 
schemer. He was always devising novel and 
interesting ways to make money. He was 
never afraid to work, but somehow he never 
stuck at anything long and he never came out 
much ahead. Charley’s large and adventurous 
ideas took hold of me right away. Credulity 
was my native virtue; | beamed with it. 

It would take me a long while to enumerate 
all the ventures upon which Charley and | 
embarked with proud hopes. I remember 


shifts. 


at one time we used to borrow horses, ride 
about the country all night until we could 
find some one who had an old cow for sale 


cheap, lead her home, and butcher her in a 
disused slaughter-house -outside the town. 
Then, after cutting the meat up, we would sell 
it off a wagon about the town. I can’t re- 
member that we ever made much. | don’t 
know what ever made Charley think he could 
be a butcher, unless it was seeing a perfectly 
good slaughter-house that nobody was using, 
and figuring that if only he could be a butcher, 
he would be ahead a slaughter-house. Charley 
often figured his profits on a similar basis. 

When the summer on, we 
decided that it was time we entered business in 
earnest. | was then sixteen and Charley was 
about the same age. We went to Westville, 
a small town about ten miles from Valparaiso, 
and opened a butcher shop. We started out 
with a flourishing business, and sold all the meat 
we could get. It looked a sure thing from the 
first, and we felt pretty well fixed and had a 
great dignity. I remember what 
good breakfasts we used to get at the restau- 
rant near our shop, and with what camplacency 
we ate our pork chops and coffee. But at the 
end of the month our dream was shattered. 
We sent out our bills, “dr. to meat for one 
month,” with great satisfaction, but we re- 
ceived few replies. Then we learned that 
most of our customers were “dead beats,” 
people who owed the other butcher shops so 
much they couldn’t get any meat there. Some 
of them had not had any meat for a good while, 
so they had bought it on a generous scale when 
they had a chance. 

Well, now we had no meat and no money. 
Charley’s ardor cooled. We decided that we 
would employ our talents in other fields. We 
sold all we had except our team and wagon, 
and Charley suggested that we drive to Ander- 
son, Indiana, and get a job grading where the 
Baltimore and Ohio Road was being put through. 
I was game for that too, so off we went. 

But again we were poor calculators, for there 
were two of us and we had but one team. 
We got a job on the grade, but there was an 
extra boy with nothing to do. I drove the 
team, while Charley tried to get a job carrying 
water. We worked on the grade for some weeks, 
and | have forgotten now just why we left it. 
Probably the elusive goddess beckoned Charley 
in some other direction. 


S for me, | have never been sorry that | 
A tried and learned something about a 
good many kinds of work when | was a boy. 
If | had become a writer when I grew up, 
such knowledge as | obtained from these ex- 
periences would have been of inestimable value 
to me. The late O. Henry was one of a dozen 
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writers who got their material and their know- 
ledge of people and of the caprices of fortune 
by knocking about at all kinds of jobs. | 
am not sure but that, in another way, such 
experiences were almost as helpful to me as an 
editor. They made me, | think, more open- 
minded than | would otherwise have been, and 
more quick to recognize the young writers who 
were trying to tell the truth about some phases 
of American life 

In the fall of '73, when I was sixteen vears 
old, | went back to Valparaiso, and went to 
work in the Kellogg iron foundry for four dollars 
a week, living with the Kelloggs again and pay- 
ing them two dollars a week for board. That 
was the panic year, and times were so hard 
that | couldn’t manage to start to school at all 
that fall. Money was so scarce and so hard 
to make that | became discouraged and began 
to think of throwing up everything and tak- 
ing to the road as a tramp. 


HE life of a tramp would not have been 
4 so distasteful to me as it would to most 
people. | escaped being a tramp so narrowly 
that | have always felt that | know exactly 
what kind of one | should have been. | 
don’t think I should have been unhappy as 
such. After | left the farm and first went to 
Valparaiso to go to school, | began to have at- 
tacks of restlessness. | simply had to run away 
for a day, for half a day, for two days. It was 
not that | wanted to go anywhere in particu- 
lar, but that | had to go somewhere, that | 
could not stay another minute. 

Chese fits were apt to come on at any time; 
but in the spring, when the first warm winds 
began to blow, then they were sure to come, and 
to come with a vengeance. There was no 
standing up against them, and there was no 
punishment like trying to stand up against 
them. Usuaily | didn’t try; | simply ran down 
to the station and took the first freight-car 
out of town. I rode until | was put off, and 
then maybe | waited until | could catch another 
outbound freight and rode some more. Mav- 
be, if the first passing freight happened to be 
headed for Valparaiso, | jumped on it and 
rode home. | ran away like this, not 
once or twice, but dozens and dozens of times. 
It was a regular irregularity in my life. It 
was, indeed, more than most other things, a 
necessity of my life. I could do without a 
bed, without an overcoat, could go without 
food for twenty-four hours; but I had to 
break away and go when I| wanted to. 

In those days, on each freight-car there were 
two little platforms about a foot wide, one 
at each end of the car, where the brake-rod 


came down. On this little projection | used 
to sit, with my cap pulled down tight on my 
head. Of course I preferred to ride on a 
passenger-train, and | usually managed to get 
out of Valparaiso on a passenger, resorting to 
freights to get home. When I rode on the 
passenger, | made myself at home on the 
blind end of the baggage-car, winding my 
woolen comforter close about my neck to pro- 
tect me from the showers of sparks that blew 
back from the engine. 

This restlessness was something that I seemed 
to have no control over. I have had to 
reckon with it all my life, and whatever | have 
been able to do has been in spite of it. Asa 
lad | followed this impulse blindly, but later I 
realized that this restlessness was a kind of mis- 
fortune, and that it could be at times a hard 
master. In most things | was fickle and in- 
consequential, open to any suggestion, ready to 
quit one job because another was offered, not a 
very good judge of business propositions, the 
plaything of casual contacts and chance happen- 
ings. But there was one fixed determination, 
one constant quantity, in my life as a boy — 
the desire to get an education. That was my 
one steadiness. Everything else was as it 
happened. In reality, my runaway trips, my 
rushing from one job to another, were only 
apparent ficklenesses. The one thing I really 
meant to do was to get an education, and in 
that | never wavered. 


N December of 1873, while | was working at 

the foundry and wondering what I| was going 
to do next, | received a message from my 
mother telling me that my stepfather was very 
ill and | was to return home at once. | went 
home, and in a few weeks my stepfather died 
of typhoid fever, leaving the farm to my mother 
and their one living child. | was mother’s old- 
est son, and there was nothing for me to do then 
but to stay at home and work the farm for her. 

My brother John was then fifteen and my 
bother Tom thirteen. Robert was still a little 
fellow. So that winter my two brothers and 
| undertook to run the farm. In the spring 
we planted the crops, and that summer we 
raised and harvested the largest ones that had 
ever been produced on that farm. In addition, 
we increased our profits by taking over some 
marsh-land and making hay on it on shares. 

It was while we were working in the hay- 
field, one day, that there occurred one of those 
seemingly unimportant events which are often 
destined to make a great change in people’s 
lives. My brothers and I saw some one com- 
ing across the hay-field, and as he approached 
we recognized my uncle Joseph Gaston, whom 
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we had not seen for several years. He was try- 
ing to fit himself for the ministry, and was then 
attending Knox College, at Galesburg, Illinois. 
He came up to us in the field, asked us about the 
farm and how we were getting on with it, and 
then told us that the thing we must try for was 
a college education, and that the place to get it 
was Knox College. 

Since I first left the farm to go to school | 
had meant to get to college somehow; but how 
I should go, or to what college, was not clear to 
me. As I listened to my uncle, this vague pro- 
ject instantly became a definite plan. I was 
going to Knox College. Uncle Joseph talked 
the matter over with my mother, who required 
little persuasion. She wanted all her boys to 
have an education, and, as I was the oldest, it 
was natural that | should have the first chance. 

When September came | set off for Galesburg 
with eight dollars to pay my carfare, and a heavy 
black oilcloth valise. Because of this valise 
my money did not hold out. I took the train 
at Hebron, and when I arrived in Chicago I had 
to pay a man fifty cents for hauling me and my 
big satchel across the city from the Pennsyl- 
vania depot to the C. B. & Q. depot. When | 
went to get my ticket to Galesburg, | found | 
had not quite enough’ money left; I hadn't 
counted on that fifty cents. I bought a ticket 
to Galva, a town about twenty miles this side 
of Galesburg, and trusted to luck. I went 
through all right. 

1 got off the train with fifteen cents in my 
pocket. I had on my only suit of clothes, and 
my mother had made them. The trousers were 
a good deal too wide and about an inch too 
short in the leg, and of very stiff cloth. The 


coat and vest probably had similar faults, but 
| had on a 


I was most conscious of the trousers. 


pair of cowhide boots, and a black felt hat with 
a droopy brim. I went at once to the campus, 
and stood looking over the campus and the 
buildings. I thought | had never seen such fine 
trees. The afternoon was singularly fresh and 
clear after a rain, and everything looked won- 
derful to me. 


HERE are few feelings any deeper than 

those with which a country bov gazes for 
the first time upon the college that he feels is 
going to supply all the deficiencies he feels in 
himself, and fit him to struggle in the world. 
My preparation had been scanty and | would 
have to enter the third preparatory vear; that 
meant that it would be three vears until.1 was 
even a freshman. I was seventeen, and it was 
a seven years’ job that | was starting upon, with 
fifteen cents in my pocket. I felt complete 
self-reliance. I had never had any difficulty in 
making a living, and | knew that | was well 


able to take care of myself. On _ the first 
afternoon, certainly, there was no room in 
my mind for apprehensions. |. could only 


think about what a beautiful place this was, 
and that here | was going to learn Latin 
and Greek. 

Once, in Ireland, when | was a little boy, in 
the Public House at Ballymena | had seen a 
young priest sitting at a table, reading a book 
intently. I looked over his shoulder, and, 
though | could read very well by that time, | 
could not read a word of that book. I! asked 
him why this was, and he told me that this was 
Latin. | had never heard of Latin before, but 
I instantly knew that | wanted to learn to read 
it, and resolved that one day | would. Now, 
ten years later, on the other side cf the ocean, 
that day had come. 
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Captain O’Hagan at Large 
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AUTHOR OF 


EXPLOIT THE 


VERY wilderness is Bernard O’Hagan, 
which no man could hope thoroughly 
to explore—a most picturesque figure 
in the satin-lined cloak which he loves 

to wear in defiance of fashion and indeed of 
civilized custom, singularly resembling the 
Merry Monarch, whom a lady of his race once 
entertained right regally at the ancestral home 
of the O’Hagans. Unexpectedness is one of the 
most marked features of his character. 

“My boy,” he will burst out, as we sit in a 
crowded café, “that gentleman yonder is unduly 
interested in my appearance.”’ And, stepping 
over to the offensive one: “Sir, you are staring 
at me. ! suspect you of being a bumbailiff!” 

“What!” says the other, in all probability, 
whilst — my friend being the observed ot many 
observers — | treinble for the outcome of the 
affair. ‘“‘How dare you! Damn it! how dare 
you!” 

“Because,”’ replies O’Hagan, with a sort of 
calm ferocity, “I desire to pull your nose, and 
only await a fitting opportunity! You are 
a puppy, sir! There is my card!” 

The man leaps in anger to his feet. 
arise, too, and waiters approach. 

“You will regret this outrage!”’ says the man. 
“You will hear from my solicitor!” 

Then O’Hagan throws back his picturesque 
head and laughs. ° 

“The solicitor again!” he cries, snapping 
his fingers. ‘Always the solicitor —or the 
police! Is there no man alive to-day who can 
fight his own battles ?”’ 

He quietly returns to his own table. The 
other speaks to the manager, and if he be a 
good customer the manager comes across to 
O’Hagan. O’Hagan rises slowly, fixing his 
eves upon him. And, somehow, O’Hagan 
is never ejected. A devil of a fellow! 


Others 


*‘FU-MANCHU" 


FIRST 


To the charge that he is a polished kind of 
bully he will reply calmly, arguing that he is 
merely of a sensitive and aristocratic temper- 
ament, and suffers affront where one more 
callous would be conscious of none. He will 
submit to rudeness from no man, be he premier 
or potman; yet he is never vulgarly embroiled. 

O'Hagan rarely wears a hat during the day. 
There is a simple explanation. At one time in 
his checkered career the only presentable hat 
he possessed was a crush hat. It was then that 
he cultivated the hatless fashion. This habit 
of going hatless led to his meeting with Pamela. 

Captain O’Hagan was walking along a 
crowded, shop-lined thoroughfare, with that 
swinging stride which he will tell you runs in 
the family and led to his ancestor Patrick’s 
enrolment in the ranks of the musketeers of 
Louis XIII. Before the door of a news agent’s 
shop two men stood. One of them, elderly, 
waved a tweed cap to a girl, more than ordi- 
narily pretty, who was making her way up the 
steps to the roof of a moving motor-bus. The 
girl carried a neat brown leather case, and, 
having gained a seat, turned and waved her 
handkerchief. The young man smiled sourly, 
but did not join the elder in his waving. 

O'Hagan, delighted with the girl’s animation 
and beauty, halted by the two, smiling at the 
retreating figure. Quite mechanically he raised 
the hard felt hat of the younger and less en- 
thusiastic man, and waved it with a vigor 
even more marked than that of the elder waver. 

He was recalled to the scene by a violent 
punch in the ribs. 

“Blighter!”’ said a coarse voice. ‘“‘My ’at!” 

Another than Captain O’Hagan would have 
turned quickly, with arm raised to ward off 
another possible blow. But with O’Hagan the 
cult of the unusual which he 
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sacrifices daily. Some difficulty he experienced 
in suppressing a gasp; but he turned unhastily, 
calmly, and looked into the bright little eves 
of the hat’s owner. These were set upon him 
wickedly, and a truculent, blue-shaded jaw 
was thrust forward in menace. 

‘You've properly asked for it,’’ continued 
the man tensely, “and you're goin’ to get it!” 
Straight from the shoulder a piston stroke 


launched at O’Hagan. It was a blow with 
brawn to drive it, with science to direct it. 
It was aimed, and well, in accordance with 


ring traditions of the “‘ knock-out.” 

O'Hagan is fond of showing his friends the 
tricks learned of Shashu Myuku of Nagasaki; 
but he is equally prompt to demonstrate them 
to others. Without employing his right hand, 
which was engaged in holding the felt hat, he 
struck down the impending blow (any but a 
pupil of Mvuku would have endeavored to strike 
it up), thrust his left foot rapidly behind his 
opponent’s advanced right calf, and by a simple 
process of natural law the pugilist pitched for- 
ward on to the pavement. 

Much shaken, and with a rivulet of blood 
trickling down his nose from a damaged fore- 
head, he got upon his feet again. Captain 
O’Hagan deliberately hurled the bowler far 
out into the stream of traffic, and fixed his 
large eves upon its white-faced owner. 

“One word,” he said, in that tone of sup- 
pressed ferocity wholly inimitable, “and | will 
throw you after it!’’ 

O'Hagan cast his eyes upward to the legend, 
“]. Crichton, News Agent,”’ and took the elder 
man by the arm. 

“A word with you, Mr. Crichton!” he said, 
sweeping that astonished old tradesman into 
the shop, and ignoring the knot of interested 
spectators gathered at the door. 


A CHAIR stood by the journal-strewn counter. 

“Sit down,” said O’Hagan kindly, “and 
answer me a few questions. Who is that person 
whose hat | honored?” 

The news agent shook his head ominously. 


“It’s Jem Parkins, sir,” he replied, with that 
respect bordering upon awe which O’Hagan 


inspires in the plebeian soul. ‘“He’s got the 
Blue Dragon now, but he’s ex-middle-weight 
champion. There'll be the devil to pay when 
he’s pulled hisself together, sir!” 

‘Reserve your speculations, Mr. Crichton,” 
said O'Hagan, “‘and confine yourself to facts. 
The your daughter?” 
“Yes, sir.” 

“She takes after her mother.” 


voung lady on the bus 


Mr. Crichton stared. 

“Did you know Polly — Mrs. Crichton, sir? 

“No; I was referring to your daughter’s 
good looks. She dresses neatly.” 

Mr. Crichton had something of the British 
tradesman’s independent spirit, and even 
O’Hagan’s tremendous presence could not 
wholly smother his paternal resentment. 

“I'd have you know that Pamela’s a lady, 
sir! And I’d have . 

“Pamela is quite an unusual name for a girl 
of the lower classes. In what way is Parkins 
interested?”’ 

“The lower classes! The 

“] asked you a question.” 

Mr. Crichton noted that his pugilistic friend 
was entering the door. 

‘| decline to be cross-examined by you, or 


”» 


by 

Mr. Parkins closed the shop door, bolted it, 
and pulled down the blue blind. He began 
deliberately to remove his coat. 

“Half a mo, Mr. C.,” he interrupted in a 
quivering voice. “Sorry to put you out, but 
it’s got to be done. I'll smash ’im; then you 
can call for the police and give ’im in charge!” 

Parkins, removing a collar and a shirt-front 
combined, began to whistle. 

“T’ll_ show you—comin’ buttin’ in and 
comin’ after respectable girls!” he announced 
hoarsely. “‘ Blighter!”’ 

O’Hagan dropped his monocle and laid his 
cane upon the counter. At the moment 
Parkins stood upright and squared his chest, 
the Captain snatched up Mr. Crichton’s day- 
book, a heavy leather-bound volume, and hurled 
it full at the pugilist’s head. One of the pre- 
cepts of the Higher Jiu-Jitsu, or “Art of Gentle 
Thought,” he will tell you, is to avail yourself 
of any missile within reach. The day-book 
struck Parkins edgewise, felling him like a 
stricken bullock felling him utterly, brutally. 

He crashed into the corner by the door — 
and lay still. 

“If you compel me to deal with you,” said 
the Captain, as Parkins returned to groaning 
consciousness, “‘I shall cut your ears off!” 

Do not judge my friend harshly. He was 
born three centuries too late. The claim of 
democracy to an equality with aristocracy is 
as unintelligible to him as it must have been 
to Denis O’Hagan, who upheld the Stuart 
cause while he had breath, and died at last 
like a gentleman at Worcester, having demon- 
strated his distaste for plebeian company by 
personally despatching seven Roundheads. 

Parkins dizzily strove to get upon his feet. 

‘You,” said O’Hagan, “put on your filthy 
rags and get out.” 














*‘BLIGHTER! MY ‘AT!’ THE EYES OF THE HAT’S OWNER WERE SET UPON CAPTAIN O’HAGAN 
WICKEDLY, AND A TRUCULENT JAW WAS THRUST FORWARD IN MENACE” 
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Parkins steadied himself against the door. 
“What d’you mean —‘get out’? I’ve got 
more right ‘ere than you! Just wait, you 
cowardly skunk! as 





Ill quod you for this! 

‘You have one minute to get out. If I 
hear from you again | shall give you in charge 
for assault and battery!” 

O'Hagan, lolling against the counter, swung 
the monocle carelessly. The amplitude of 
his nonchalance prevailed. Parkins stuffed his 
broken dicky into his coat, and with never 
a backward glance made his exit. 

“Now, Mr. Crichton,” said O’Hagan, “in 
reference to Pamela, has the fellow Parkins 
pretensions?’ 

Mr. Crichton, pro tempore, was past protest. 

“He’s an old pal o’ mine,” he explained un- 
steadily, “and well off, and is 

‘“‘Pamela does not. approve him?” 

“Well, she’s got superiorideas. But he 

“It is out of the question, Crichton. Dis- 
miss the idea. Mrs. Crichton was a woman of 
higher social standing than yourself?” 

The news agent felt suffocation to be an 
imminent danger. 

“She was the daughter of a lit’r’y gentle- 
man.” 

“Singular that she should have married you! 
Her father was badly in debt, possiblyr”’ 

** Look here!”’ 

‘| say, possibly the late Mrs. Crichton’s 
father was financially indebted to your” 

Crichton was cowed. “I pretty well kept 
him for years!” 

“Ah — poor girl! A tragedy of poverty! 
You have not neglected Pamela’s education?”’ 

““She’s had the best money could give her!” 

O’Hagan seized the hand of the bewildered 
Mr. Crichton and wrung it warmly. 

“There are redeeming features in your char- 
acter, Mr. Crichton!” he said. “For your 
endeavors on the girl’s behalf | forgive you 
much. Rely upon my friendship! And Pa- 
mela has literary inclinations?” 

“No, sir,” answered the news agent, who al- 
ternately believed that he was in the company 
of a madman and that he was himself mad. 
“She's a musician. She composes! 

Paternal pride asserted its sovereignty, and 
his voice proclaimed it. 

‘Ah! composes? She has just gone to see a 
publisher? She had music in the leather case?” 

“Her new piece, sir. She reckons it’s going 


to make her.” 

“What has she published?” 

Said Mr. Crichton, crestfallen: ‘‘ Nothing, 
sir! You see, she’s unknown. They won't 
give her a chance.” 


“She will return to lunch?” 


Mr. Crichton stared. ‘‘Pamela’ll be home to 
dinner!” he said. 

“The midday meal? 
with you, Crichton. My 
O’ Hagan!” 


Exactly. I will lunch 
name is Captain 


PAMELA arrived late, a dainty figure in her 
neat costume; but the very curl that floated 
across her brow, the limp little hand that held 
the music-case, spoke of dejection. 

“Hullo, Pam!” began her father heartily — 
and hesitated. ‘“‘Why, won’t they take it?” 

A forlorn little shake of the head. 

“That horrible Ritzmann offered to publish 
it — if | would let him have it for nothing!” 

“For nothing! Didn’t he offer to pay any- 
thing?” 

“Not after | had declined to go to lunch 
with him!” Pamela laughed — not mirthfully 

“Cheer up, Pam,” said Mr. Crichton in 
an abysma}, voice. “A—er—a friend of 
mine, Capt&fn O'Hagan, has called to see us!” 

Pamela blushed delightfully; O’ Hagan bowed 
inimitablv. 

“Didn’t Mr.— Parkins — stay?” 

Crichton coughed. 

“He couldn’t stop, after all!” he replied. 

Pamela removed her hat. ‘‘Good job, too!” 
she muttered under her breath. 

And then began that singular repast, through- 
out which O’Hagan talked as only O’Hagan 
can talk. The old man’s natural resentment 
melted before the geniality of his distinguished 
guest. Mr. Parkins was forgotten. Pamela 
forgot her troubles and became all smiles. 
Crichton burned with pride to note that 
Captain O’Hagan treated her as an _ intel!- 
lectual equal. 

The meal despatched, ‘‘ Now for the music!” 
said O’Hagan, and, crossing the little room, he 
opened the piano. 

Few people have heard O’Hagan play the 
piano. He never plays unless requested, and, 
many being ignorant of his accomplishment, 
he rarely is requested. But from the moment 
that his long white fingers caressed the keys 
in the opening bars of Pamela’s composition, 
which he had demanded, until that when they 
leaped back from the final chord, his audience 
of two listened spellbound. The piece was 
a delicate feminine morsel, individual, charming, 
upon an elusive melody, which haunted the 
ear, which spelled popularity. For a moment 
there was silence. O’Hagan swung round and 
faced Pamela. 

“Miss Crichton,” he said, “‘you will make 
a large sum of money with vour music. One day 
you will be famous.”’ 
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Pamela blushed; her lips trembled. She 
had never heard her dainty composition played 
before by hands other than her own. It was 
something of a revelation to its composer, this 
rippling, fascinating cascade of harmony flow- 
ing out-under the subtle touch of the visitor. 

“Give me more of your pieces, all you can 
find,”’ directed O’ Hagan. 

The girl produced six or seven neatly written 
compositions. O’Hagan played them all, with- 
out hesitation, without error, with intense 
sympathy and understanding. 

“What terms were you asking of — er — 
Ritzmann?’”’ said the Captain abruptly. 

“The usual ten per cent,” replied Pamela, 
“with something on account.” 

“How much on account?” 

“Ritzmann, | have heard—I know — 
usually gives ten guineas.”’ 

“Ah! Ten guineas on account of a ten-per- 
cent royalty? Let me see: we have eight 
pieces here. Can you find two more?”’ 

“There is a suite of three short numbers.” 

“Bring that.” 

Pamela found it and brought it. O’Hagan 
played it and was delighted. 

“But,” he eriticized, ‘four sharps are bad in a 
composition designed for popularity. Would it 
lose by transposition into a more simple key?”’ 

“1 think not,” said Pamela. 

“Well,” continued O’Hagan, “it is a matter 
for discussign later. May I| take these with me?”’ 

“Of course!’ said Pamela. ‘“ But ——”’ 

“Can you give me until Thursday to place 
them for your” 

“To place them! To place all of them?” 
Pamela’s pretty eyes were widely staring. 
“You overwhelm me! Do you really mean it?” 

“Will you wait until Thursday and see?”’ 

“Of course!”’ said Pamela. 


‘ 


lV 


O’HaGAN entered my rooms with the im- 
pressive dignity of a Richelieu. ‘Will you do 
me a trifling service, Raymond?” 

“Consider it as done.” 

He threw himself on the blue Chesterfield 
lounge with the native grace no lesser man could 
hope to imitate. His pose suggested a rapier 
hung at his hip that must be taken into con- 
sideration. A plumed hat would have _ har- 
monized with the purple-lined cloak. 

“| am running round to Ritzmann’s, the 
music publisher’s, in Berners Street.” 

Now I noted that he carried a full portfolio. 

“At last vou have decided to enter the field?”’ 

“| am acting on behalf of a friend — a lady.” 

“Indeed. What part do! play?” 


“Come along. I will explain.” 

We walked up Oxford Street to the corner 
of Berners Street. 

“You will reconnoiter, Raymond. You 
will send in a card — anybody’s card but your 
own — to Mr. Paul Ritzmann.” 

“What?” 

“You are representing Messrs. Angelo 
Morris and Company of Montevideo! Prob- 
ably there is no such firm; | invented the name. 
You are prepared to handle Ritzmann’s dance 
catalogue throughout the southern continent. 
If he declines to do business, no matter.” 

“What is the object of this mendacity? 

“To learn if there is a second door to Mr. 
-Ritamann’s office, other than the one opening 
on the shop. If there is, come out by it, at all 
costs, and note where it leads you. I think it 
will open on a corridor communicating with 
the street. From what | know of Ritzmann, 
1 feel confident of such a private entrance. 
You will note also where the other end of this 
hypothetical passage leads. Probably to a 
stair. Finally, you will report respecting the 
occupant of the suite of offices above, to which 
this stair should conduct you.” 

‘1 am not confident,” | said, “but I will do 
my best.” 

Three minutes later | was ushered into the 
Semitic presence of Mr. Paul Ritzmann. He 
had a corpulent person, a bald head, and an 
oily smile. He wore diamond rings on his 
left hand as well as on his right, by which token 
I knew that he was really rich. 

He made no plunge at my South American 
offer. He was very cautious. 

I made a plunge for a door on the left of his 
desk. 

“This way out,” came after me; but | was 
in the corridor and closed the door behind me. 

A white hand with extended fingers was 
painted on the farther wall, and beneath it the 
words: “Harris & Harris, Domestic Employ- 
ment Agency.” 

Turning to the right, I passed out into Berners 
Street. . 

“It is well,” said O’Hagan musingly, when 
I had made my report. “You will now get 
back to the said corridor without permitting 
yourself to be seen from Ritzmann’s shop; 
you will wait by Ritzmann’s private door, but 
on the stair side, so that when I come out he 
won't notice you. 1! shall hand you something. 
You will go up Harris & Harris’ stairs like a 
rocket, concealing, of course, the object referred 
to, and — see about a cook. Then go home.” 

One pays for the privilege of O’Hagan’s 
friendship. 

I had not been at my post more than half 
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a minute when | saw O’Hagan pass in the street 
and enter the Ritzmann shop. I began to 
make notes in a note-book to excuse my loiter- 
ing. Leaving me so engaged, you will please 
follow the Captain into the shop. 

“Kindly inform Mr. Ritzmann,” he said to 
a clerk, “that the gentleman he is expecting 
will see him.” 

A moment later O’Hagan swung grandly 
officeward and entered, to find Ritzmann stand- 
ing to greet him. 

“You say | was expecting you, Mr. 

©O’Hagan smiled, waving his hand reassur- 
ingly 

“Pray be seated, Mr. Ritzmann.”’ 

Mr. Ritzmann accepted the invitation, and 
O’Hagan sat upon the edge of the desk facing 
him. O’Hagan was between Mr. Ritzmann 
and the bell. 

‘| have decided to place with you for im- 
mediate publication a parcel of charming 
compositions tine in all.”’ 

Ritzmann’s eyes began to protrude. 

“They are these.” O’Hagan opened the 
portfolio and set the heap of manuscript on 
the desk. 

With frequent sidewise glances at his ex- 
traordinary visitor, Mr. Ritzmann began to look 
at the music. 

“Why,” he burst out, suddenly pushing the 
whole of it toward the Captain, “all this stuff 
has been submitted by post and declined! All 
but this thing, and Miss Crichton was here only 
the other day withit. I don’t want the junk, m\ 
dear sir! If I’d known that’s what you e 

O’Hagan waved him to silence. 

“Of all these things | am aware, Mr. Ritz- 
mann, but | thought I had explained that I had 
selected you to publish these compositions. ”’ 

“ Selected me?”’ 

“That was my expression. 
been worthless ——’”’ 

“It zs worthless! Piffle!”’ 

“Had the music been worthless I should not 
have offered it to you. But each of these nine 
items is a sound speculation. We shall require 
nine agreement-forms.”’ 

Ritzmann, staring, rose slowly to his feet. 

“Sit down, Mr. Ritzmann.” 

Ritzmann moistened his thick lips, prepara- 
tory to speech. 

“Sit down, Mr. Ritzmann.”’ 

He sat down, and his fleshy hands were not 


Had the music 


quite steady. 

“This isa damn bluff! But if you bluff 

‘You have royalty-forms in your desk; we 
shall require nine.” 

Ritzmann got on his feet and plunged for the 
bell. He was hurled back with violence, and 


his*eyes protruded unnaturally at sight of the 
revolver that pointed at his bald head. 

“Nine forms, Mr. Ritzmann.” 

“You — must be mad! You dare not 

“There you are in error. | would shoot you 
without compunction. I will dictate the titles 
of the nine pieces, and you will fill in the forms.” 

Ritzmann’s face grew ashy. O’Hagan readout 
the titles. Shakily, the publisher wrote them in. 

“Ten guineas on account of each,” he said. 
“That will be a check for one hundred and five 
pounds, payable to Miss Pamela Crichton.” 

Ritzmann’s face showed rebellion. 

“T shall count ten, Mr. Ritzmann!” 

The check was drawn up and signed. O’Ha- 
gan carefully folded and placed it in his pocket. 

““Good day,” he said, and backed. toward 
the private door. He stepped into the passage. 

O’Hagan handed me the revolver. He took 
out his cigarette-case and selected a cigarette. 
Before he had found his match-box | was up- 
stairs, inside Messrs. Harris & Harris’ office. 
At about the moment | was stating my lack of a 
suitable chauffeur, three clerks, rushing out of 
the shop, intercepted the Captain as, match in 
hand, he stood at the street-end of the passage. 

They would have seized him; but O’Hagan’s 
eyes can quell. 

“Your dirty hands off! 
outrage?” 

Trembling, gray-faced, Mr. Ritzmann joined 
the three clerks. A fourth, who had been 
detailed to that duty, returned from an 
adjacent corner with a constable. 

“Arrest that man! He has robbed me!” 

O’Hagan closed his match-box with a click, 
and fixed his eyes upon the officer. 

“Constable,” he said, with dignity, “step 
into the shop. This is an outrage for which 
Mr. Ritzmann shall pay.” 

“Return to your duties, good fellows!” 
ordered O’Hagan to the excited clerks, having 
entered the shop. “‘Mr. Ritzmann, lead the 
way to your offices. Constable, follow.” 

The odd trio entered Ritzmann’s office. 
O’ Hagan closed the door. 

“He is dangerous!”’ cried the publisher. 
“He carries a revolver!”’ 

O’ Hagan raised his hand. 

“The officer, Mr. Ritzmann,” he said, “is 
prepared to do his duty. But you have not 
stated your case. Of what am I accused?”’ 

“Of extorting money from me at the point 
of a revolver!” 

“Officer, you have my permission to look for 
the weapon!” 

“Excuse me, sir,” he reported to Mr. Ritz- 
mann, “but the gentleman hasn’t got any 
revolver on him!” 


The meaning of this 
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“He’s dropped it in the passage!” yelled 
Ritzmann. “He 

Again O'Hagan raised the forceful hand. 

“One of your clerks can go and look; and 
would you be good enough to request your 
manager to join usr” 

The necessary instructions were given, and 
the manager appeared. O’Hagan threw down 
his bunch of agreements and displaved the check. 

“Sir,” he said to the manager, “‘are these 
in order?” 

“He made me do it!” cried Ritzmann 
hoarsely, “at the point of a revolver!”’ 

\ shopman entered to report no revolver in 


the passage. Ritzmann began to swear 
“Silence!”’ thundered O’Hagan. “Silence! 

you contemptible scoundrel!” To the man- 

ager: “‘Are those agreements and this check 


quite regular?” 

“Well,” said the manager, glancing depre- 
catingly at his employer, “I can see nothing 
irregular about them. They are in your writ- 
ing, Mr. Ritzmann!”’ 

“Mr. Ritzmann,” said O’Hagan calmly, 
“vou are a low blackguard! Repenting of 
your bargain, you invented this cock-and-bull 
story as a means of evading it! Knowing me 
to be a man who has led an adventurous life, 
you thought yourself safe in charging me with 
carrving arms! I have several witnesses to the 
fact that vou have grossly slandered me. 
You will either apologize, here and now, or 
there is my card; my solicitor will take charge 
of the matter in the morning!” 

Down on the desk, before the bewildered 
Ritzmann, O’Hagan cast his card. Like 
everything appertaining to that remarkable 
man, his card is impressive, unusual, striking, 
a battery. Mr. Ritzmann, his manager, and 
the constable read the following: 


CAPTAIN THE HONORABLE BERNARD O’ HAGAN 


V.C..D.S.0O Junior Guards Club 


The constable stood stiffly to attention, and 
saluted. 

“What am | to do, sir?” 
O’ Hagan. 

‘Ring up Gerrard 04385! 

Ihe constable, amid a surprising silence, 
got the desired number. 

“Ask if that is the Junior Guards,” directed 
O’ Hagan. 

“See if Colonel Sir Gerald Fitz Ayre is in 
the houst 

The name of that celebrated soldier electri- 
fied the Captain’s audience. Fitz Ayre was 


he asked of 


found and came to the telephone. O’Hagan 
took the receiver from the now extremely re- 
spectful officer. 

“That you, Fitz Ayre? Yes, O’Hagan 
speaking. My confounded eccentricities of 
costume have got me into hot water again! 
Will you please describe me to the person who is 
now coming to the phone? Yes. Thank you.” 

Ritzmann, summoned imperiously, took the 
receiver in his trembling hands. But he did 
not listen to the Colonel’s florid description of 
O’Hagan’s person, for his mind was otherwise 
engaged. He knew himself the victim of a 
tremendous bluff, but he also knew the bluffer 
for one beyond his reach; he knew, moreover, 
that he lacked evidence, and that he had been 
guilty of a slander that might cost him thou- 
Pamela Crichton’s music was quite 
salable. He would lose nothing by the deal; 
he would see to that. His course was clear. 

“Thanks. Good-by.” 

Ritzmann turned to O’Hagan. 

“| apologize, Captain O’Hagan!” he said. 
“| was mad! Officer a sovereign for vou!” 


Sa nds. 


““May I present my friend Mr. Lawrence 
Raymond?” said O’Hagan. “This is Miss 
Pamela Crichton, the clever composer | spoke 
about. Isn’t she a picture?”’ 

She was; but she blushed furiously. O’Ha- 
gan handed her a bundle of agreements. As 
she looked through them her flushed cheeks 
grew quite pale. When a check for a hundred 
guineas was placed in her hands, | thought 
she would have swooned. 

“Oh, Captain O’Hagan,” began Pamela, and 
her pretty eyes were troubled. ‘How can | 
thank you! Why have you done this — for me?” 

“Because you are you, Pamela!” said O’Ha- 
gam ‘“‘Because yow-are so very charming, and 
because one day you will be so very famous!” 

Throughout our brief call O’Hagan’s treat- 
ment of the girl was worthy of the days of 
chivalry. Never for a moment did he presum: 
upon that superiority of blood which is so real 
in his eves, nor upon the service he had don 
this news agent’s daughter. When we took 
our leave, he kissed her hand in his astonishing 
cavalier way, tactfully ignoring her sweet con- 
fusion, clapped her father patronizingly upon 
the back, and swung out of the shop, a gentle 
man full three hundred vears behind his time 
the only living being who has recovered 1! 
“grand manper.”’ 

You would like to meet my friend O’Hagan 


THE SECOND EXPLOIT OF CAPTAIN O'HAGAN, ‘“*HE MEETS THE LEOPARD LADY,” 
WILL APPEAR IN THE DECEMBER McCLURE’S 
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I. IN WHICH AGNES IS INTRODUCED AND GOES TO A PARTY 


HENEVER Agnes Theodora San- 
derson indulged in inductive ra- 
tiocination, which was not so very 
often, owing to her few years and 

the higher attractions of the skipping-rope, 
she freely admitted to herself that her father 
and mother were awfully well-mannered people 
who wore stylish clothes and who consequently 
ought to be a comfort to her... She could even 
have said it out loud. 

But somewhere inside of her, in a spot that 
was hard to fix for the reason that it skipped 
about, being stolidly in her head by day and 
weepily in her chest by night, she often had a 
feeling that a trifle more of praise would not 
have hurt. This she could not have said out 
loud, lacking tact to put it im language that 
would not have sent her straight to bed. 


Getting herself night-gowned untimely was 
a painful specialty of hers these days. She not 
infrequently found herself explaining her con- 
duct and synchronously unbuttoning herself 
up the back, thus sure of results even before 
sentence fell. She would rather have been 
briskly, brutally spanked, and then be allowed 
to stay up and mix in the inspiring whir of 
things. Macbeth, the scheming thane, would 
have chosen a spanking, too. For it’s done 
when ‘tis done. Bed is a lingering fate. People 
forget you 

These thoughts, and others of equal scien- 
tific value, swirled around within Agnes, 
unsuspected. There was more to her than ap- 
peared on the surface; for on the surface she 
seemed a little girl devoid of ideas, whereas 
she was choke-full of them. In words, though, 
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she was limited, which perhaps was well, for had 
she been able to voice her complete thoughts 
Agnes might have lost the few friends she had. 

Yesterday, for instance, she had meant: 
“Do vou know what | think of your— you, 
an adult and a parent, supposedly gifted with 
intelligence, yet wasting your time and mine 
trving to get me to explain an occurrence which 
was clearly due to the slipperiness of a buttered 
potato taken in conjunction with my natural 
girlish diffidence in the presence of a guest? 
Why, I think, with sorrow, that you are proving 
vourself a fool.” But, when she came to voice 
the premises and conclusion, she had to pack 
it all in the syllable: “Huh?” 

Yes: vesterday, while cutting her meat, 
she had skidded her vegetable clear across the 
clean table-cloth into the lap of the person op- 
posite. Into the lap of the family would have 
been bad enough, but this lap was a visiting one, 
and silk. In spite of the soothing fallacy abroad 
that etiquette requires all such social mishaps 
to be passed over in silence, she had been talked 
to most horribly about it. 

She now reflected stoically that perhaps she 
was the bad, bad girl she was so often called. 

Reflection in a double sense was entirely 
possible to her at this moment, for she was 
standing in front of the sewing-room mirror, 
her mother and sister critically looking on, 
and pin-stuck Miss Frost was fitting a new dress 
to her, captiously tweaking her around by sash, 
neck-hole, and something mysterious in the 
rear called a “‘flacket.”’ In Miss Frost’s pressed, 
executive lips was a threaded needle. Across 
the deep pond of Agnes’ darker fancy fluttered 
the butterfly thought that it was a clever idea 
to thread the needle that one might possibly 
swallow; the catastrophe would be less hope- 
less if a line dangled out. ‘“‘Throw out the 
life-line,”” she hummed to herself. 

Agnes gloomed at her swarthy and stocky 
self in the mirror, and concluded that badness 
must be it, otherwise beauty would be her 
lot. The good are always beautiful — witness 
fable and witness fact. For there was her 
sister, May Belle, who, being annoyingly good, 
was disgustingly pretty. Agnes had a presen- 
timent that she herself would be less plain could 
May Belle be a trifle more so, and not so bad 
were May Belle a shade less good. With a 
superlative standard always around, it is *%easy 
to fall short. Too pure an example is an in- 
centive to crime. 

May Belle had not been tweaked by Miss 
Frost. May Belle’s new dress had shown no 
obstinacies, but had fitted at first trial, owing 
to the grace and prettiness of her own little 
body. May Belle was now flitting around in 


the fairylike brevities of an underwaist and 
petticoat, bare-armed and mazy-haired as a 
sylph, and she waxed as astonished as the rest 
at the corners Agnes seemed able to project into 
ber new garment. 

A great deal hung on the periection of these 
garments, for they were to be worn at an ice 
cream social to be given a month hence at the 
Sanderson residence for the benefit of the Free 
Kindergarten — quite a society affair. Each 
member of the family was having a new dress 
made, even Baby, who would be in bed hours 
before the show began. They had to have 
Miss Frost when they could get her, for the 
seamstress was in high demand — not exactly 
on account of being modish, but because she 
was a “deserving woman” and a member of 
“our church.” 

By careful deduction, Agnes made out that a 
“deserving woman” is one who earns much 
money by taking a long time to sew dresses that 
fit far worse than anything an undeserving 
woman dares turn out. 

Harassed beyond discretion, poor Miss Frost 
mumbled around the needle that Agnes’ cos- 
tume “‘acts like it had the devil in it.” 

Nobody but Agnes heard, and Agnes, having 
a broad mind, was tickled by the pun; for was 
not she in the costume? 

She therefore began to giggle, not with mod- 
eration or niceness, but with spasms that 
burst bastings. Giggle, giggle, giggle — r-r-rip/ 

“1 can’t do no more till she quits,”’ observed 
Miss Frost majestically, taking the needle from 
her mouth to rest it, and sitting back on her own 
heels, the better to hurl dagger looks. 

“Stop!” ordered Mrs. Sanderson indignantly 
of her daughter. 

“I can’t,” cried Agnes, frightened to find 
this true. 

Giggle, giggle, giggle — r-r-rip! 

“What are you laughing at?”’ 

Now, no maiden of the house of Sanderson 
could say “devil” and go scot-free. There was 
no sense going from the frying-pan into the 
fire, so Agnes wisely forbore. She struggled 
with the giggles. 

“D> you intend to answer me?” went on her 
mother awfully. 

“No,” answered Agnes. 

She regretted the fact, but it happened to 
be So. 

Terrified, but still apparently radiant with 
remembered mirth, she waited to see what 
would happen. 

Nothing much happened. 

After an awesome minute of indecision, dur- 
ing which the sympathetically apprehensive 
May Belle ceased her elfin skip, and Miss 
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Frost shook her head ominously,— knowing 
what she would do with such a child,— poor 
young Mrs. Sanderson gasped: 

“Take off her dress; Miss Frost, and lay it 
aside. You need not finish it. Finish May 
Belle’s.”’ 

Agnes peeled with an unemotion that increased 
her reputation for callousness. But it was not 
that. She knew some one would finish the 
cress, for the honor of the Sandersons and 
the ice cream social; and if not Miss Frost, 
then congratulations all around. Why pretend 
to be sorry? 

She lost no time getting decently back into 
her own habiliments. Since she did not look 
pretty in her underclothes, like May Belle, she 
knew that modesty was the one best gift left her. 

Yet she would have bartered the entire integ- 
rity of her beauty-hungry little soul for one 
glance of maternal admiration such as her un- 
draped sister was receiving. She could not 
blame a mother for loving her prettiest child 
the best. What more natural? And there was 
no use being angry with May Belle, for that 
damsel was utterly unconscious of her good 
looks. Whose, then, the fault? Even in 
moments of humility Agnes refused to blame 
herself, for she had been told over and over 
that she was the handiwork of the Lord. So 
one night she had prayed: 

“Dear Father who artest in heaven, | should 
likest to wake up in the morning pretty like 
May Belle and one or two others whose names 
Thou mustest know. The job seems hard to 
me, but | should think Thou couldest do it, 
for if Thou didest make a whole set of frogs 
and fishes in one day, havenst Thou, in the 
night, time to fix over one worm like me, for- 
ever and ever? Amen.” 

But in the morning, nothing eventuating, she 
had remembered that the window had been 
shut. Obviously, if draughts couldn’t get 
in, prayers couldn’t get out. So she had tried 
to send up the petition from the garden the 
night after, but had been caught at it and sent 
to bed an hour ahead of time for smearing the 
knees of her white stockings. 

It is hard to be devotional and keep tidy. 

While finishing these remembrances and 
buttoning her last button, she was aware that 
she and the others in the room were listening to 
an anguished one-sided conversation going on 
below stairs between Essie and Baby. Essie was 
a convenient individual known as Cook when in 
the kitchen, as Maid when making the beds, 
and as Nurse when on duty in the play-room. 

“No, no, Baby,” Essie was proclaiming, 
sufferingly high. “No, no. Baby hear Essie? 


Baby’ll fall if Baby does that. No, no, Baby!” 


Those in the sewing-room grew rigid while this 
protest shrilly arose, being apprised, by the mys- 
tic foreword occasionally sent out by events, 
that Baby intended to do just “that.” -And, 
true enough, in a moment came to their ears a 
heart-harrowing thud! 

Miss Frost, a tender woman, evidently, as 
well as deserving, actually left off sewing under 
the strain of doubt, and reared her head. 
Finally, out of a fearful silence, there sped from 
the play-room the sound of strangling, next a 
succession of dreadful screams. 

Miss Frost relaxed and went on sewing, 
calmed. 

“They ain’t dead when they yell,” she ex- 
plained soothingly. 

It is wonderful what a number of interesting 
things are known about children by women who 
are not mothers. Mrs. Sanderson, being built 
with more of a thirst for minutiae than Miss 
Frost, flew out of the room to gather details. 

Then it was that the door-bell chose to ring, 
heralding an afternoon visitor. Some one had 
to answer the summons. When Essie was 
Nurse, Essie was held immune. 

“Whose turn is it?’’ growled Agnes, knowing. 

“Yours,” chirped May Belle, also knowing. 

“It’s always mine,” accused Agnes, depart- 
ing martyred. 

Anything to take the care-free hop out of 
May Belle. 

“Why, Agg! Ness!” faltered the sensitive 
May Belle, stricken and palsied. Sensitiveness 
becomes hyper when in underclothes. 

Having tortured the survivor and thereby 
considerably mitigated her own shipwreck, 
Agnes went to the distant front door — her 
heart pounding suffocatingly with a child’s 
inexplicable fear of the arriving unknown — 
and let in tremendous old Mrs. Kinlock. 

Here was a case when the known was worse 
than the unknown. 

But the situation cheered a trifle when Mrs. 
Kinlock billowed into the parlor and disclosed 
funny, slim young Miss Lillian in her wake. 
Miss Lillian could be borne — and more. 

“Please sit down, the both of you,” said 
Agnes, puffing, “and excuse my back.” That 
evidently reprehensible bit of her anatomy 
was turned to the callers because she herself 
was climbing into a chair, the parlor seats being 
high and stylish, needing ladders. ‘My 
mother will be here soon.” 

Adjusting herself gradually around to the 
fore, Agnes leaned into the back of her chair, 
her legs straight out in front of her from a 
point much higher than usual, owing to the 
rich puffiness of parlor upholstery. The legs 
quite stuck out from each shoulder, like guns. 
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Agnes sighted over her toes at her victims, and 
wondered which one she ought to shoot at first. 

But Mrs. Kinlock began the firing. 

Mrs. Kinlock—of a constantly heaving 
chest, due to too much compression below — 
was that utterly unpredictable accident called 
a Distant Relation, the kind that scorn to come 
on at-home days, but prefer to “drop in,” 
putting everybody out. Agnes felt that the 
distance of her was what softened the curse 
of the relation. She did not come often, thank 
goodness! 

Another thing that seemed to add to the 
horrible importance of her visits was the ever- 
mentioned fact that she ““had money.” 

Yet money was the one thing about her that 
Agnes had never, never seen. Not even a ten- 
cent piece. Had she oozed coins she might 
have been of some use. Agnes, who owned 
the mercilessly microscopic eyes of youth, would 
have tabulated Mrs. Kinlock differently 
would have called her the lady with a tuft of 
hairs on her neck, or wrinkles on the back of her 
hands, or ancient slits in her ears, or golden 
rats in gray hair, or with a heavy lump on her 
left eyelid — something provable like that. 
Or she would have massed the whole and said 
“the Distant Relation with a temper.”’ But 
no; Mrs. Kinlock was always mentioned in 
connection with the invisible and unbelievable: 
she “had money.” 

Maybe. At any rate, being childless, she 
was always selecting some young half-niece 
or forty-second cousin to live with her on trial, 
and train as the heiress. None of them lasted 
long. The gayer they were, the sooner they went. 

Agnes felt that Miss Lillian was doomed. 
Miss Lillian had something, too. She had “‘a 
young man.”” He was seen only at night. One 
never mentioned him, for Mrs. Kinlock con- 
sidered him very much of a disgrace, though 


everybody else liked him. His name was 
Cavendish. 
But —to go away back— Mrs. Kinlock 


began the firing. Detaching the proper eye- 
glass from the many on the front of her dress, 
she adjusted it to her substantial nose, gazed 
blastingly at her small hostess’ imperfections, 
then turned to her companion and said — using 
the foreign language supposed to render such 
speeches unintelligible: 

“Not remarkable for her pulchritude, is she?”’ 

Before Miss Lillian could answer, Agnes, who 
had her own system of translation, noting 
tones and gestures rather than words, shot 


back wistfully: 

“No; but I'd Jike to be pretty!” 

“Why, kiddie, what’s the diff ?”’ cried charm- 
ing Miss 


Lillian spontaneously, her figura- 


tiveness of speech possibly hastening her 
dismissal by several weeks. 

Perhaps Mrs. Kinlock felt the stirrings of 
remorse, for she heavingly suggested: 

‘Pretty is as pretty does.” 

“I’ve tried that,” said Agnes, giving the 
remedy a prompt black eye. 

“Nothing came off?” asked the figurative 
Miss Lillian. 

“Nothing,” admitted Agnes sadly. Around 
the big dim room her voice floated miserably, 
like an organ chord hunting for a place to roost 
and never, never finding it. 

“‘Nonsense!”” boomed Mrs. Kinlock, aiming 
at everything in sight. 

‘“‘Maybe you are prettier than you think,” 
offered Miss Lillian gently. 

“IT can’t be,” said Agnes, round-eved and 
desolate, gripping the arms of her chair to 
keep herself above the extinguishment of its 
cushion. ‘“‘For I see the way May Belle is 
made, then | go to our room and look in the 
glass and look in the glass and look in the 
glass 

For the nonce she was thrown off the track 
by her own passion of repetition, and went 
forward a pleasing stride in English, realizing 
for the first time that a looking-glass was one 
you looked into. She had always feared it 
was a thing that could look of itself, and she 
used to be terrified to death of it in the middle 
of the night, wondering what it had discovered 
now. 

“Then you look in the glass entirely too 
much!” hurled Mrs. Kinlock, through the 
pause. “Do you know what keeps little girls 
ugly? Their own vanity!” 

“Does it?” politely queried Agnes, lacking 
faith. If vanity meant anything at all, it was 
knowing you were pretty. How being pretty 
could keep you ugly was one of those mys- 
teries that only adults attempt to explain. 

“Do you really want to be pretty?” asked 
Mrs. Kinlock, in the tones of a bestower who 
only wished to be sure. Why, there could be 
no doubt but that she held the wonderful gift 
in her hand! 

“Yes, really!” cried Agnes, shooting herself 
off the chair and landing in the middle of the 
floor; a quivering atom of hope. 

“Then keep from looking in the mirror for a 
whole month,” ordered Mrs. Kinlock, impres- 
sively wagging a finger. 

Agnes sucked the finger that corresponded, 
much as if it had been stung by a wasp, and 
thought desperately hard. She had heard of 
charms. Essie knew several. They sometimes 
worked. The more difficult the charm, the 
greater its efficacy. This thing might be true! 
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Agnes eyed the seeress, inch after inch. 

‘ You never tried it, did your” tested Agnes. 

For, if she had, then the thing was false; 
though, on the other hand, if she hadn’t, why 
hadn’t sher 

The young lady, who was scheduled sooner 
than ever to go, rippled out a laugh, but sobered 
up when Mrs. Kinlock looked at her. 

‘No! | never tried it!”” heaved Mrs. Kinlock, 
honestly snorting. “/ never felt the need!” 

Well, some people might be obtuse about 
feeling a need; but not Agnes. 

“Will | truly be pretty if 
she stammered, paling before the immensi- 


I never look?” 


ties 

“Truly,” vowed Mrs. Kinlock clinchingly. 

“Oh, I say! aren’t you coming it rather too 
strong?” threw in the figurative Miss Lillian — 
rather pitvingly, Agnes thought. 

“Not a bit. She'll see herself before 
month’s out,”” threw back Mrs. Kinlock, 
forcible 

So that was it! 


the 
in a 
aside. 

Why, that made the charm 
surer than It was so hard that most 
little girls gave up — which accounted for the 
otherwise damaging number of plain ones. 

“No, | won't,” said Agnes, answering Mrs. 
Kinlock, growing weak and frightened thinking 
of the task. “ But how’ll | part my hair?” 

“You can look at yourself in shop-windows,” 
laughed Miss Lillian, setting up a comfort. 

“You may look at vourself in nothing!” 
smashed Mrs. Kinlock, knocking it down. 

“Not even in a tin pan?” murmured Agnes 
faintly. (How ever was she going to chum 
with Essie when Essie was Cook?) 

“In nothing! You see, you can’t do it!” 

‘| will!” swore Agnes, shutting her eyes 
in consecration. When she opened them again, 
her mother was there and she could go. 

She stole out of the room dizzily, treading on 
When she thought of results, she gasped 
to herself, “Only a month!” When she thought 
of effort, she moaned, “‘A whole month!” But, 
short or long, the month would bring her to the 
evening of the ice cream social — surely the 
night of nights for the miracle to happen! 

The lonely May Belle was calling her, but she 
knew she could not afford to hear, having to 
make out a mental list of things to be avoided — 
mirrors, shop-windows, tin pans, expensive fur- 
niture, diamond rings, eye-glasses, people’s eyes, 
even soup. At first blush the only safe things 
left seemed to be her First Reader and bread and 
butter, most other things owning an unguessed 
sinister glitter. 

\ whole library 
suffering doings of that month. 


ever. 


alr. 


is too small to contain the 
Not only did 


Agnes herself go through unwritable tortures, 





but her oddities were of a kind to destroy the 
peace of the rest of the family. 

“What in thts world is the matter with you? 
was a query constantly hurled at her by rela- 
tive or teacher, when she stonily glared over 


or under things. The faint inference was that 
the other world. was freakier. 

“T can’t say,”’ Agnes would mumble. She 
had invented this answer as truthful but mis- 
leading, and was charmed to find out that truth 
is quite as good as a fib — when you know how 
to use it. 

But oh, the dragging of time! It was fright- 
ful. After one mad eternity had gone by, wash 
day came around again, proving it to have been 
only a week. Could she weather through an- 
other of those wall-eyed, unseeing periods of 
scolding and disaster? And then a third? 
And yet a fourth? She could. She did. 

The most unpreventable scenes kept com- 
ing up. Here is just one: Herr Snittz, her 
excitable music teacher, bade her watch him 
beat time on the piano lid. She refused. 
Polished rosewood was fourth on her list. He 
noisily insisted. She magnificently held out. 
He fought. Then she fought. So he left. 
And she was put to bed. 

She grew to feel very much at home in bed, for 
it was a good, safe place. No shine about it. 

Perhaps if she had not had these extra 
periods of rest she could not have stood the 
bodily and mental strain. For she performed 
the deed. With an unfaltering trust that must 
have made the angels weep or the fiends laugh 
— whichever happened to be looking on; with 
a courage no less than that of all the martyrs 
who ever perished for a lost cause since time and 
persecution began; with a devotion and single- 
mindedness of hope that would not have dis- 
graced any saint of history, sacred or profane 
(the history, not the saint), she kept her 
frightened eyes in jail fer thirty days — and 
each day grew in belief. 

When the great hour of the ice cream social 
really arrived, her madness of excitement was 
easily put down to the general delightful up- 
heaval. The Sanderson house, fine as a wed- 
ding, washed from cellar to roof, flowered and 
ferned, had an orchestra in the basement, blazed 
with electric lights without thought of the 
meter, had an awning spread across the side- 
walk, where bunches of familiar and unfamiliar 
children stood agape, and had carriages and 
autos on the curb. 

In the rustling parlors were already the bishop 
of the diocese, the rector of the church, and the 
board of the kindergarten. There were heaps 
of other people, too, but they were not “of”’ 
anything. They were just plain Mr. and 
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Mrs. But they wore as good clothes as any 
of the even better—lower at the top, 
as behooves good clothes at times. 

Her father and mother, in this festive attire, 
were already downstairs to receive the visitors 
— though why they had to be received, when 
they intended to come anyhow, was a matter 
of mystery —and she and May Belle were 
above in the hands of Essie, having finishing 
touches put to them, of which the touches were 
more in evidence than the finish, for Essie, when 
not under an eye, was a Tartar. 

“Ouch!”” came even from the seraphic May 
Belle, when Miss Frost’s creation was clamped 
to her. 

“Nobody had ought to get Flossied up as 
can’t stand a scratch or two,” adduced Essie, 
jerking out a hidden pin, her sympathies all 
with the pin. 

How heavenly pretty May Belle looked, 
curled and lacy as a doll on a Christmas tree! 
The two’ dresses were just alike, and, though 
Agnes usually resented this copy-cat fashion 
as the cruelest possible way of accentuating 
her own plainness, she delighted in it to-night, 
for all was to be so happily different. 

“What makes your eyes glassy and your 
face red?”’ demanded Essie, yanking on the 
second dress. She mentioned the beauties in 
tones of disapprobation; but that did not 
mean anything — that was just Essie, in times 
of too much happiness. 

Eyes bright! Face red! The charm must 
be beginning. Were not May Belle’s big orbs 
shining and her cheeks like roses? Agnes knew 
the complete transformation would not take 
place till she gazed in the mirror — that well- 
nigh forgotten feat. 

And at last the moment of awful magic 
arrived. 

“There, now! Look at youse two selves,” 
commanded Essie, sending her charges toward 
the glass with a staggering poke. 

With a pounding surge of the heart, just like 
a fall out of a hammock, Agnes sought her 
reflection. In the glass was a little girl 
whom she hardly recognized, she had not seen 
her for so long; and she had changed so much, 
grown so haggard and wistful—a_ stocky, 
swarthy, graceless little stump of a girl, with 
beady eyes and a face like a plate of tomato 
soup. Beside her was a fairy sprite that was 
May Belle. 

Agnes watched and hoped for a sickening 
moment more; but the vision remained the 
same, except that the soup poured slowly out of 
the plate, leaving it putty-white. The credu- 
lous dupe that she had been! The precious 


*‘ofs,”’ 


month in which she had tortured and wasted! 





Then something queer happened in her in- 
sides, making her feel as she sometimes did after 
swinging too long, as if her stomach had taken 
a vacation and were floating off in space and 
her head were vainly trying to go along too. 
The earth wabbled and the air went black. She 
wandered to the wall, and leaned there limply. 

“For the love of Moses, what now?” asked 
Essie, to whom two hired maids and a caterer 
in the kitchen were enough without this. 

“TI can’t tell,” mumbled Agnes in a far-away 
voice. 

“Is it sick you are?” 

“1 don’t know.” 

“Then go-see the party,’ 
ting it off her hands. 

Side by side with the dainty and commiser- 
ating May Belle, Agnes went. When they 
entered the parlor a complimentary silence 
greeted them, for they were the daughters of 
the house and might reasonably be expected to 
have some welcoming little speeches to make. 
To help this cause along, there advanced to 
meet them a self-appointed committee of one, 
the bulging Mrs. Kinlock who “‘had money.” 
Unfortunately, at the moment she had also — 
on her extended hand — the very identical fin- 
ger that had wagged the beauty cure. Agnes 
recognized it, and went frantic. 

“Y ouare a naughty, wicked old liar!” she cried. 

“What?” shrieked Mrs. Kinlock, recoiling. 

Even Miss Lillian seemed frightened, and 
Cavendish, who was beside her, froze his smile. 

“Liar,” answered Agnes, repeating the pith. 

There was a scarlet silence; then both 
parents swooped down on her at once, one 
capturing her right arm, one her left. 

“ Apologize!”’ roared from her right. 

“Apologize!” shrilled from her left. 

“What for?” asked Agnes, buttoning her 
mouth. 

“| prefer that she does not utter another word 
to me!”’ chose the insulted one wisely. 

May Belle thriftily began to eat strawberry 
ice cream. It was not her circus, and it was an 
auspicious time for eating, there being many 
unwatched delicacies about. 

Agnes was hurried from the scene by her 
captors and taken upstairs to her bedroom, 
where she could be interrogated with the 
necessary force and yet not curdle the ice cream 
nor the visiting blood. But no amount of 
fatherly or motherly attention could extract 
words from her. 

“We insist that you give your reason for 
such appalling and vulgar rudeness!” 

Then let them insist, thought Agnes wearily; 
because to tel] the tale was beyond her vocabu- 
It was so sordidly grotesque. She had 


coaxed Essie, get- 


lary. 
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not the courage to hold herself up to shrieks 
of flagellating, unbelieving laughter. She 
could suffer punishment more easily than she 
could suffer jeers, and she was already homely 
erough without making herself a by-word for it. 
So they just had to insist. There was enough 
speech already in the atmosphere without her 
poor help. 

“Can you say nothing to explain this dis- 
graceful occurrence?” 

This gave a chance to block the game, and 
Agnes seized it. 

“Nothing,” she said glumly — which was 
fact in a nutshell. 

She was sent to bed in utter shame and lone- 
liness, to say less of the dark. Light was evi- 
dently not for such as she. The worst thrust 
to her heart was catching the retreating con- 
fidences of her parents. 

“She is getting really unmanageable and 
bad,” said her pretty mother, as if softly crying. 

“She really is,” admitted her big father 
uneasily. 

Left blackly to herself, she could not sleep. 
In her heart was the memory of unrightable 
wrong; in her ears was the sound of downstairs 
gaiety, and there is no laughter more piercingly 
blithesome than that which goes on while we 
ourselves are in anguish; in her thoughts was 
the sting of self-contempt; and in her vision 
was the very real picture of winsome May Belle 
for once getting enough ice cream. 

On top of this came burglars, tiptoeingly 
creeping from room to room, hunting for her. 
The horror of it! — till one of the burglars hailed 
her cautiously from the passage. 

“Where are you, honey?”’ it came, in a thrill- 
ing, heart-singing whisper from Miss Lillian. 

“Am | honey?” inquired Agnes, unquilting 
her head. So much evidence to the contrary 
had circulated around, that evening, that her 
doubts were naturally many. 

“Oh, here you are!” Into the pitch-dark 
came a rustle of soft petticoats and a vitalized 
fragrance of cologne: This comforting com- 
bination sank fluffily down by the bedside. 
“And here’s Cavendish come too!” 

Agnes sniffed the air experimentally, and got 
a nice, fresh, soapy, hair-tonicky smell of 
young man. She squirmed delightedly in her 
bed; the lonely agony was lifted. 

“First of all, honey,” whispered on Miss 
Lillian, “she just is!” 

Agnes pondered these words for some time in 
silence, only gradually connecting them with 
Mrs. Kinlock and Miss Lillian’s knowledge of 
the promised wizardry. 


“Is what, Miss Lillian?” croaked Agnes. It 
takes years to learn how to whisper. 

“Is what you called her!” Miss Lillian 
swished down her perfumed head and rippled 
off a bit of a giggle in the dark. 

Finding her theory supported, Agnes glow- 
ingly forgave the whole world, even Cassandra, 
money and all. And there was more glory 
toward! 

“But that isn’t why I’m here,” pursued the 
celogrie, still laughingly. “‘What I want to 
know is this: do you think /’m pretty?” 

What a queer question! And, were it not 
Miss Lillian, what a shameless one! But there 
was only one answer possible. 

“| — I think you are awful pretty!” half 
sobbed Agnes, very leaky now that the hard 
walls of anger were down. 

“Ripping! So do I.” This came from 
Cavendish, accompanied by an _ enthusiastic 
crackle of his starched shirt-front. Agnes 
felt him grip her ankles and shake them 
congratulatingly. 

Though the relation of ideas was not keen, 
still the grip made Agnes remember that there 
would be quantities of ice cream left in the 
freezers and that she could gorge all next day. 
But what was this Miss Lillian was saying? 

“Well, honey, | was the homeliest kid ever!” 

Impossible! 

“And I brought along my baby picture to 
show you. Cavvy has it. Turn on your glim, 
Cavvy, and let her see.” 

How thrilling and underhand it was, all of 
them whispering away in the dark! Then 
Cavendish squeezed a kind of tobacco-box 
in his hand and let a line of light stream over 
the bed. Flushed and panting, Agnes sat up- 
right to peer at what he had in his other hand — 
the faded likeness of as squinty and flat-faced an 
urchin as ever braved a camera, and in clothes 
that looked as if chopped out by an ax. 

“You!” hissed Agnes. 

“Cross my heart,” whispered Miss Lillian. 
Cavendish turned the light on her while she 
did it — turned the light on an entrancing prin- 
cess with radiant fluff for hair, stars for eyes, 
and a flower for a face. Yet, the homely 
little child in the photograph! The light went 
out. 

“Go away,” wept Agnes, breaking down in 
ecstasy. ‘‘Il want to go to sleep and hurry and 
grow up.” 

They kissed her before they went. Perhaps 
in the dark it is hard to aim a kiss properly. 
At any rate, there was a kiss that Agnes softly 
heard but did not get. 
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Overcoming One of the Last 


BURTON J. 


AUTHOR O STOVAINE I 


HE year 1913 has witnesSed the gen- 
eral introduction of a new word 
literature. This new 
mys- 


into surgical 
word is anoci-association. A 
terious, even a barbarous word, it seems to 
most of us. The nineteenth century, however, 
witnessed the coining of two other words, both 
of them, in the early davs, rather difficult and 
puzzling. The first of these was anesthesia; 
the second was antisepsis. There are few 
intelligent Americans now who do not regard 
these words as part of their every-day vocabu- 
lary. In all probability, not many years will 
elapse before we shall talk with similar glib- 
ness and understanding of anoci-association 
Anesthesia and antisepsis have passed into 
current speech because they express two of the 
greatest and most beneficent facts in human 
history. They represent the two procedures 
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that have abolished pain and created the mod- 
ern science of surgery. Anoci-association com- 
pletes the work that these two agencies have 
begun. Its purpose is to relieve the surgical 
operation of its only remaining terror. 
Morton, the discoverer of the anesthetic 
properties of ether, was an American. Lister, 
the discoverer of antisepsis, was an English- 
man. George W. Crile, who nas evolved this 
new method of anoci-association, is an Ameri- 
can. Certainly the United States has no 
reason to feel ashamed of the contributions its 
citizens have made to the science of surgery. 


One Surgical Horror Still Remained — 
Death from Shock 
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sis made operations clean and abolished wound 
infections. Still one surgical horror remained. 
There continued to be operations that succeeded 
but in which the patient died. This phrase 
was now used to describe that peculiar but 
common phenomenon known as “death from 
shock.” In many ways this has proved the 
most baffling problem of all. There was some- 
thing about it that was mysterious. One 
could guard against the obvious danger of 
death from the anesthetic; but the specter 
“shock” hung over every operating-table, 
striking at most unexpected places. Strong men 
and women, after a prolonged operation, would 
find themselves, on the return of consciousness, 
in about the same condition as the victim of 
inquisitorial torture. The skin would be cold 
and moist, the face pale, the muscles relaxed, 
the respiration shallow, the intellect slow and 
dull. In numerous cases “‘shock”’ killed the 
patient directly under the surgeon’s hands. 
The science of surgery has had difficulty in 
combating this dangerous condition, largely 
because it has had no clearly defined idea of 
what it was. Dr. Crile, however, has devoted a 
considerable portion of the last fifteen years to 
studying this problem. He has made several 
thousand experiments upon animals; has made 
countless observations of the effects of various 
anesthetics on human beings; and has written 
many elaborate papers. As a result of his 
labors, he has formulated a complete theory of 
shock, and devised a detailed procedure for 
overcoming it. According to his conception, 
surgical shock is no isolated phenomenon. It 
is a commonplace fact of our every-day lives. 
All of us, in both our waking and our sleeping 
hours, are constantly suffering from varying 
degrees of shock. Whenever we run to catch 
a train, whenever we are depressed or elated by 
the sudden receipt of news, whenever we over- 
work,— burn the candle at both ends,— we are 
“shocked.” In most cases the phenomenon is 
so slight that only a momentary sensation of 
fatigue results; at other times the system is 
so disorganized that there is a long succession 
of sleepless nights, of agonized days — a con- 
dition that finds its outward expression in such 
physical signs as loss of weight, impaired circu- 
lation, and a nervous “‘touchiness” that makes 
one “jump” at the closing of a door or the scrap- 
ng of a newspaper. The boy who stubs his bare 
toe upon a sharp stone, arid the man who sur- 
vives a railroad smash-up, are both sufferers 
rom “‘shock”’; the nervous disorganization that 
ollows is essentially the same as that of the 
vatient after a surgical operation. The only 
lifference is in the intensity of the experience. 
In finding an explanation of “shock,” Dr. 





Crile goes back to the twilight of the race — to 
the slow, tiresome ages when the human organ- 
ism was evolving itself from lower forms. 
Like many other phenomena that now seem 
unnecessary and harmful, “shock” is really 
part of the beneficent order of the universe; 
without it the higher animals would never have 
survived at all. Im other words, “shock,” 
like physical pain, is protective in its nature; 
it is part of that invisible armor which nature 
has provided for man in the titanic struggle 
he has waged with the external world. This 
power of “‘shock”’ is part and parcel of what the 
evolutionists call man’s “phylogeny” — the 
qualities that he has acquired in the millions 
of years he has been developing as a race. 


The Brain a Storage Battery of 
Nervous Energy 


In those primordial days the existence of 
the human animal depended upon three things: 
its self-defense against its enemies, the acquisi- 
tion of food, and procreation. For the accom- 
plishment of these three ends, nature has 
cunningly devised the most ingenious and 
recondite mechanism. The one thing essential 
is what is known, for the want of a better name, 
as nervous energy. The headquarters of this 
nervous energy is, of course, the brain. Within 
our skulls lies a great storage battery; in nor- 
mal people the brain-cells are charged with 
energy, which, for specific purposes, can be set 
free for the body’s preservation. And in using 
the words “nervous energy”’ it must be clearly 
kept in mind that something definite is implied. 
The energy of the brain is just as much a physi- 
cal substance as the steam in a boiler or the 
electricity in a battery. The brain contains so 
much energy and no more; it can be as easily 
drawn off as the water can be drawn from a well. 

In all our physical and emotional crises 
to-day, the first thing we do is to call upon the 
brain for a supply of this nervous energy; 
in the dark backward of time, when the deter- 
mining rule among human beings and animals 
was that of tooth and claw, these calls were 
especially insistent. It was particularly to 
meet difficulties of this kind —to take due 
precaution, that is, that the race might sur- 
vive — that nature created this great reservoir. 
In those early days the barefoot man — like 
the barefoot boy to-day — might accidentally 
step upon a sharp stone or a thorn. Immedi- 
ately the injured part telegraphed to the brain 
for help. This central organ sent back in- 
stantaneously a current of energy by which, 
translated into muscular action, the foot was 
withdrawn. As part of this mechanism our 
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ancestors developed certain points of contact 
which their more scientific descendants have 
catalogued as “noci-ceptors.”” These are really 
push buttons placed at certain parts of the body 
especially subject to injury. When an exter- 
nal stimulus touches them, the alarm is sounded 
at once, and the brain begins to discharge 
energy to the afflicted part 

That this whole arrangement is protective is 
indicated by the fact that it is only those parts of 
the body that are especially exposed to injury 
that have these noci-ceptors. The brain, which 

sufficiently protected by the skull and the 
cerebral meninges, has no noci-ceptors at all. 

Perhaps the most exposed part of the body is 
the abdomen. In man’s conflict with the 
pristine animals, this was the part that was 
As a con- 
sequence, here the noci-ceptors are especially 
numerous. The deep spinal region of the 
back, which is practically inaccessible, has 
none. The chest, which shelters the heart 
and the lungs, developed a complete fire-alarm 
system of its own; so did the lateral walls of 
the trunk, the hands, and, especially, the feet. 


constantly gnashed and clawed at. 


‘" Tickling,’’ One Form of Shock 
How much humankind has outgrown the 
necessity for this protective mechanism is well 
emphasized by the common phenomenon known 
as “tickling.” When you take a child and 
“tickle’’ it between the ribs, it giggles and 
squirms; the fact that in doing this it is repeat- 
ing the dim ancestral history of the race never 
once occurs to you. What you have done, 
when vou have tickled the child, is to touch 
its ““noci-ceptors’’— its push buttons. These 
notify the brain; energy rushes down by way 
of the nerves, and the muscular action results. 
In the evolutionary ages, when a hungry ani- 
mal crept up behind this child’s ancestor and 
seized it in the same spot upon which you 
just put your fingers, the “tickling” 
tion served a really useful purpose. The 
muscular action that followed was not play- 
fulness, but represented a deadly and serious 


sensa- 


struggle for life. 

If you take a man to-day, tie him down, and 
tickle him for a few minutes, he will become as 
exhausted as if he had run a Marathon race. 
Throughout the operation the brain has been 
responding to the summons by discharging 
energy, and has been proportionately weakened 
by its labors. Perhaps the most remarkable 
evidence of the protective purposes of tickling 
is that furnished by the nose and throat. 
If one tickles the inside of the nostrils, there is 
a sneeze; a similar agitation of the throat pro- 


duces a cough. In the good old times these 
spasms were veritable life-savers. For our care- 
less progenitors, excellent sanitarians that they 
were, used to sleep in the open air. Various 
forms of insect life crawled freely over them, 
and frequently entered the mouth and nostrils 
The “noci-ceptors”’ at once notified the brain; 
the discharged energy caused a sneeze or a 
cough, and the curious intruders were thus 
expelled. 

Such mild manifestations as tickling, unless 
the tickling is continuous and prolonged, natu- 
rally make insignificant draughts upon the 
stored-up energy of the brain. More serious 
bodily injuries, however, produce the most 
exhausting effects. As already said, the sup- 
ply of cerebral energy is limited. The brain- 
cells are so much poorer for every particle of 
energy discharged. As this mighty force dis- 
appears, mental and physical exhaustion in- 
creases, and if the procedure is continuous there 
inevitably comes a time when the cerebral 
hemispheres are nothing but empty shells; they 
die, and general physical death soon follows 

The most devastating effects are produced 
by tearing and crushing. If we should slice 
a man’s body into ribbons with a sharp razor, 
only a moderate amount of mental disturbance 
would supervene; in shaving, for example, 
we seldom realize that we have cut ourselves 
until the blood appears. The abdominal 
tearing and crushing that primeval man en- 
dured in his struggle for existence made the 
largest demands upon his cerebral energy; 
such an experience itself, independently of the 
physical wounds, was sufficient to produce 
death through cerebral cxhaustion. 


Destructive Effects of Emotional Instincts 


It was not only physical injury, however, 
that made these heavy demands upon our 
ancestors. Psychic injury had identical re- 
sults. Here again nature’s motive was pro- 
tective — part of her mechanism to preserve 
the race. Our emotions fear, grief, love 
hate — produce the same mechanical disturb- 
ances in the brain as does physical injury 
According to Dr. Crile’s discoveries, the much 
derided death from a “broken heart”’ is en 
tirely possible. The continued emotional ten 
sion of such a sufferer draws largely upon th 
stored-up energy in the brain-cells, the chemi 
cal compounds “ break down,” and certain essen 
tial elements are set free. The result is cerebra 
exhaustion; in cases where the psychic conditior 
lasts long enough, death necessarily results. 

In primeval days, however, the predominan! 
psychic disturbance was fear. Fear, wher 
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analyzed, is merely one form of memory — the 
recollection of physical injury. The first man, 
when attacked by the jungle’s most ferocious 
beast, experienced no fear—his mind asso- 
ciated nothing destructive with it. His de- 
scendants, however, learned to associate such 
attacks with bodily injury; and this association 
explains the emotional state known as fear. 
Again nature developed this association so 
that man could protect himself. At the ap- 
proach of animals, fear now persuaded him to 
run, or to climb a tree, or to defend himself. 
According to Dr. Crile, only those animals 
whose means of defense is muscular experi- 
ence fear; a skunk or a porcupine, animals 
that do not fight their enemies with their 
muscles, know no fear. The same explanation 
makes it clear why the average human being is 
so afraid of blood. There is nothing in blood 
necessarily terrifying; 




















in reality, it is very 
beautiful. Only an 
age-long association of 
blood with physical 
injury makes us afraid __ | 
of it. When it appears 
on a woman's cheek, 
under a_ transparent 
skin, we admire it. 
Actual experiments | 
conducted by Dr. Crile 
have demonstrated 
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I R. WILLIAM T. G. 
— MORTON, an Ameri- 
can dentist, who discovered 
that it was possible to anes- 
thetize a patient with ether 
during an operation. This 
was probably the greatest 
single discovery in surgery 


that all these emo- 
tions, especially fear, 
produce exhausting 
changes in the brain- 
cells. The brain of a 
rabbit that has been 
frightened shows 
marked signs of de- 
generation; it has lost 
certain chemical sub- 
== stances that are the 
physical basis of the 
phenomenon we know as nervous energy. Dr. 
Crile has analyzed the brain of a fox that has 
been chased a couple of hours by hunters. 
Here, again, physical degeneration is mani- 
fest. The brain of a dog, after a prolonged 
fight, discloses the same condition of exhaus- 
tion. In all cases, these animal brains are 
in essentially the same condition as that of a 
woman who has died of a broken heart or of an 
animal that has been shocked to death by physi- 
cal injury. Particular chemical substances have 
been dissipated. And so 
all psychic earthquakes 
exhaust the mental 
energy of man. The 
fear of approaching in- 
jury harms the brain 
almost as much as the 
actual injury itself. 
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A“ illustration of the changes that take place in the brain during exhaustion of the nervous 
energy. Shock is simply rapid exhaustion, caused by a violent stimulus of injury or emotion. 


When under an anesthetic, the brain still responds to stimuli and releases its nervous energy; 


oniy tbe 


consciousness sleeps Dr. Crile’s meth 


d of eliminating shock in suretcal operations ts 


to cut off the nervous connection between the zone of operation and the brati 


The bearing of all this upon “surgical shock” 
is now evident. It explains precisely what 
surgical shock is. It is cerebral exhaustion, 
the loss of certain quantities of nervous energy 
stored in the brain. This phenomenon differs 
only in degree from the mental disturbance 
caused by stubbing the toe against a sharp 
stone or running a Marathon race. Certain 
operations produce slight cerebral disturbance 
and occasion only slight shock. Most make 
varying demands upon brain-energy and are 
responsible for the period of exhaustion that 
follows. In some cases, unfortunately in too 
many, the injury is so severe and so continuous 
that the cerebral cells are virtually destroyed, 
and death results 


The Surgeon Restores the Age-of “‘ Tooth 
and Claw”’ 


In its practical effects upon the brain, the 
surgeon is really restoring the long-departed 
era of “tooth and claw.’ The external cir- 
cumstances, for a man on the operating-table, 
are strikingly like those of his remote jungle- 
prowling ancestor. The patient suffers enor- 
mously from fear— that is to say, the an- 
ticipation of bodily injury. Everything about 
the surgical chamber suggests the terrible things 
that are to come. The anxious faces of his 
relatives, the corrugated brow of the surgeon, 
the quickly moving white-robed nurses, the 
white iron bedstead, the bare sanitary walls 
of the hospital, the pervading odor of ether — 
in all these things the weary, harassed brain 
foresees only the forthcoming laceration of 
tissues. The mere sight of surgical instru- 
ments ir itself produces a certain quantity of 


“surgical shock.’’ The administration of the 


ether and the suffocation that accompanies 
it are responsible for the wildest kind of “ brain- 
storms.” All this, of course, is emotional, 
“psychic,” the working of mind upon matter; 
but the effect upon the brain-cells is just as 
physical as bodily injury. 

The operation that follows even more vividly 
reproduces man’s primordial struggles. For 
only those parts of the body are susceptible to 
shock that were the most popular points of 
attack in the days of the jungle. In that far- 
off time it was particular areas — the abdomen, 
the chest, the neck and throat, the hands and 
feet,. the lateral walls of the trunk— that had 
constantly to defend themselves against attack; 
these sections developed, as has been described, 
certain “noci-ceptors,” or fire-alarms. Other 
parts, especially the brain, were so well fortified 
that this protective apparatus was not evolved. 
Consequently, the brain, at the surgeon’s hands, 
can not possibly be shocked. The surgeon can 
entirely destroy one hemisphere without causing 
the slightest “exhaustion.” Operations for 
brain tumors, which are very common to-day, 
are, therefore, entirely free from this danger. 

Harsh treatment of the abdominal region 
produces the most serious effects. Even 
here, however, the effects of man’s ancestral 
experience show themselves; for it is only 
when this area is subjected to the kind of 
handling similar to’ that it received millions 
of years ago— tearing and crushing with the 
teeth and claws of animals— that surgical 
shock results. The intestines, for example, 
can be completely burned without causing 
any pain or any “shock.” They can be cut in 
two with a sharp knife, and no injury to the 
brain results. The explanation is that ances- 
tral man, in order to survive, did not have t 
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protect his intestines from burning or sharp 
cutting, and therefore he developed no pro- 
tective machinery against injuries of this kind. 
He did have to protect them from tearing and 
crushing; consequently, when the surgeon 
handles the intestines roughly to-day, nature’s 
old protective apparatus starts working again, 
and manifests itself in ““shock.”” Modern sur- 
gical phraseology recognizes this fact, for the 
surgeon who is particularly rough and “rapid” 
is professionally stigmatized as “canine.” A 
“quick” operator is usually a dangerous man. 
His mortality from “shock”’ is likely to be large. 

Surgical shock, therefore, is composed of two 
factors: psychic, or the disintegrating effects 
of tense emotion, and “traumatic,” or that 
which is caused by tissue laceration — antici- 
pation of injury, and injury itself. The 
patient’s position is that of the engineer or 
fireman in a railroad disaster. He suffers the 
emotional anticipation of the smash-up, and is 
also physically injured. In other words, he 


is usually shocked twice. The only way 
to recover from cerebral exhaustion is by 
resting; the battery must be recharged; if 


there are sufficient intervals of quiet between 
successive crises of psychic and traumatic 
shock no permanent injury results. 

Nothing seems less conse- 
quential than the falling 
of a single drop of 
water on the body. _ 
This drop pro- 
duces an in- 
finitely small 
amount of 
shock; how- \ 
ever, a_ single 
instance is 
nothing. When 
me drop suc- “ 
ceeds another ; 













before the injured area has had time to recover 
from the slight shock inflicted, the procedure 
ultimately becomes one of the acutest forms of 
torture. It was a form of inflicting pain espe- 
cially popular in the middle ages. Similarly, a 
prolonged surgical operation which lasts for 
many hours, and in which injury is piled upon 
injury, with no intervals for recuperation, tre- 
mendously strains the brain-cells. A death from 
emotional tension, or from a “broken heart,”’ is 
an illustration, in the mental state, of the same 
thing. The brain will suffer no permanent in- 
jury if between successive emotional crises 
there are periods of emotional normality — of 
“resting.”” But continuous tension, the unend- 
ing brooding or worrying, the sleepless nights 
constantly following the harassing days, have 
exactly the same chemical effect upon the 
brain-cells as has the steady, uninterrupted drop 
of water on an exposed surface of the body. 





Anesthesia Does Not Prevent Shock 


At this point, however, there is apparently 
one distinction. The medieval sufferer, under 
the water-drop form of torture, was 
entirely conscious; the modern pa- 
tient, under the surgeon’s hands, is 
in the deep sleep of anesthesia. 
What effect does the anesthetic have 
upon that part of shock that comes 
from physical injury? The fact of the 
matter is that, under chloroform and ether 
anesthesia, only a small part of the brain 
is really asleep. 
The beautiful thing about ether is that 
it puts asleep the seat of consciousness 
without disturbing the other sections 
of the brain. Now the stimu- 
lus of injury 
is carried to 
the brain, | 
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and the released energy dashes back to the 
injured part by way of the nerves. No 
matter how deep our anesthesia, this mecha- 
nism is still in active operation. The brain 
suffers all the exhausting injuries, only it 
knows nothing about them. But the practi- 
cal effects are just the same as if it did. The 
condemned murderer would probably experi- 
ence much relief if we should anesthetize him 
before hanging; no one suspects, however, 
that the anesthesia would at all minimize the 
actual results of the hanging. 

Dr. Crile’s remedy for both psychic and 
traumatic shock is the new elaborate procedure 
which he calls anoci-association. The word 
means, as he describes it, “the exclusion of all 
necuous or harmful associations or stimuli.” 

Here, for example, is a man who is about to 
be subjected to a long and difficult abdominal 
operation; the kind, as already said, that 1s 
most likely to produce shock. The prelimi- 
nary dread, even with the most strong-minded 
men, is intense, and the task of overcoming or 
minimizing this dread is a problem that is solved 
partly by psychology and partly by drugging. 
The personality of the surgeon counts for much. 
The selection of the proper kind of nurses, the 
maintenance of a helpful attitude by friends 
and family, are all important. 

A favorite plan is not to let the patient know 
when the operation is to take place. On 
several successive days a slight anesthetic is 
given, ostensibly for the purpose of examina- 
tion. When the suitable moment arrives, this 
anesthetic is given in earnest, and the opera- 
tion performed \ few grains of morphine 
and scopolamine, injected about an hour before 
the operation, works wonders in the same direc- 
tion. For fear, as already described, is a prod- 
uct of what the psvchologists call ‘‘ association 
of ideas.”” The sight of a knife suggests cut- 
ting, that of a fire suggests burning. But mor- 
phine produces one amazing effect upen the 
brain, in that it deprives it of this power of 
associating one thing with another. A man 
who is sufficiently “doped” is never a coward 
and never a hero, because he has no power 
of connecting any act with its consequences. 
Consequently, after Dr. Crile’s patient has 
received these few grains of morphine he no 
longer has the slightest apprehension about 
what is to happen. All danger of “psychic 
shock”’ has disappeared. 

““ Blocking Off’’ the Body 

In this way “psychic shock”’ is largely elim- 
inated, but the much more serious problem of 
“traumatic shock”’ still remains. As explained 


above, patients are shocked under the anes- 
thetic precisely as they would be shocked under 
full consciousness, because the nerves, like 
telegraph wires, are still connected with the 
brain. Clearly, there is only one way to pre- 
vent the lacerated tissues from telegraphing for 
assistance and thus inducing nervous exhaus- 
tion, and that is by cutting the wires. If the 
surgeon, for example, were able to block out 
his zone of operation, and then cut with his 
knife every nerve that gave this region com- 
munication with the brain, the stimuli of 
injury would never reach it. The operation 
area, for practical purposes, would be as isolated 
as if the surgeon had excised it and carried it 
into an adjoining room. 

Naturally, there are practical objections to 
cutting these nerves with a knife. A _ local 
anesthetic, however, such as cocaine or novo- 
caine, accomplishes this result quite as well. 
These drugs destroy sensation in the parts of 
the body to which they are applied, because 
they paralyze the nerves; make them incapa- 
ble of transmitting feeling or motion; in other 
words, they “cut the wires.”’ The surgeon, 
as Dr. Crile has discovered, can perform the 
most prolonged and radical operations in an 
area blocked off in this fashion, without pro- 
ducing the slightest deteriorating effects upon 
the brain. Modern surgery has regarded that 
terrible feeling of exhaustion which follows 
long operations as inevitable. Under anoci- 
association, however, there is no exhaustion, 
because there has been no expenditure of nerv- 
ous force; the modern scientist has cunningl\ 
cheated even so clever a mechanician as Na- 
ture herself, or, as Dr. Crile expresses it, has 
won “ina game of biologic chess.” 

The records of the Lakeside Hospital in 
Cleveland, where Dr. Crile works, show that the 
death-rate, under the old ether procedure, 
was slightly more than six in a thousand 
Under anoci-association, the death-rate is less 
than one in a thousand. In other words, the 
dangers of death from shock have been reduced 
practically to the vanishing-point. 

“| have used the method of Crile for man 
months,” says Sir Berkeley Moynihan, one o! 
the most eminent of English surgeons, in his 
recent address before the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, “‘and it has added a pleasure to m 
work that is really immeasurable. To the great 
discoveries of Morton and Lister, this of Cri 
seems to be the fitting completion. . . . TI 
debt of surgery to this most acute, most vers 
tile, and most patient observer was already 
heavy one, but | think that, to the surgeon 
tender heart, his latest work must bring tix 
most profound satisfaction.” 
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HE Vicomte de Chatellerault, sitting 
beside Fanny Gordon, spoke cautiously 
into her ear: “This time the affair is 
about a pearl.” 

Fanny shifted her little black Pomeranian to 
the other arm, pulled down the skirt of her pink 
morning dress, and echoed softly: 

“‘A pearl?” 

The Vicomte nodded. ‘‘The great pear of 
Swabia, presented long ago by the Doge of 
Venice to the famous Frederick of Swabia. 
And now Frederick’s great-great-great-grand- 
daughter, the present Queen Regent of Swabia, 
in her moment of weakness, intrusted the pearl 
to her handsome consort. And the Prince Con- 
sort, in a moment of weakness, intrusted the 
pearl toa beautiful lady, the Baroness Héléne von 
Wilmhutz — merely, he declares, in order to 
test which was whiter, the pearl or her neck: the 
most perfect neck, they say, in Europe. The 
Baroness, however, proceeded to pocket the 
pearl, and bolted here to Paris with it, leaving 
the Prince Consort, whose royal wife is the most 
jealous in Europe, in a condition that you can 
imagine. All the more that the christening of 
the heir apparent is next week, and the Queen 
must wear her full regalia. And when she dis- 
covers the loss, mademoiselle, it is an open secret 
that her rage will imperil not only the peace of 
the Prince Consort's mind, but that of Europe 
as well.” 

Fanny, letting her little dog slide to the floor, 
sprang alertly to her feet. She seemed to take on 
a new personality, hard almost to ruthlessness, 
with the dilated eyes and quivering pink tongue- 
lip of a hound that has caught the scent. 

“And now,” she said crisply, “the facts!” 

The Vicomte’s conciseness matched hers. 
“That the Baroness von Wilmhutz — as she 
calls herself — has brought the pearl with her 
to Paris is vouched for by the fact that she left 
behind her in Swabia no real friends to whom 

she could possibly have intrusted such a treas- 


BY WILL FOSTER 


ure. Besides, in the Prince’s dread of coupling 
his name with hers, she knows that she finds her 
best safety. It is certain, therefore, that the 
jewel is in her own immediate possession.” 

“And the pearl itself?” asked Fanny. 

“The most splendid, they say, in Europe!” 
replied the Vicomte. ‘A gem which, by its im- 
mense size, as by its white and fairy-like luster, 
might be identified on the beaches of Ceylon! 
The size of a walnut, slightly elongated, slightly 
flattened. The tint, in spite of its age, a per- 
fect white, with a faint touch of pink and green 
iridescence at one end. Its value, apart from 
its historic associations, is estimated at not less 
than three million francs. So, you can imagine, 
the reward ——”’ 

Again Fanny nodded. 
what has been done!” 

“On the Baroness’ arrival at Paris, her 
trunks were detained at Customs and searched. 
Since then her apartment at the Hotel Astoria 
has twice been thoroughly ransacked; once at 
night, when her maid —a person in our em- 
ploy — had drugged her mistress’ after-dinner 
coffee. The second time was yesterday, when 
her chauffeur, acting under our direction, punc- 
tured a tire of her automobile and kept her four 
hours at Fontainebleau. | can_ personally 
guarantee that, in the meantime, the search of 
her rooms was thorough! On her return to the 
hotel in the evening, a person in our employ 
contrived to rub against her, and immediately 
after raised the cry of robbery. On this per- 
son’s charge, the Baroness was arrested and 
taken to Saint Lazare — a brutal measure, but 
necessary. At the prison she was thoroughly 
searched by those grim crones who make a 
thorough business, be sure, of searching a young 
and lovely woman. But, mademoiselle, they 
found nothing. At the hotel, the police found 
nothing. So 1! said to myself, match Greek with 

Greek! Where ancient hags have failed, where 


“And now, tell me 


men have failed, it is possible that another young 
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and lovely woman may find the weak spot and 
penetrate the secret of the Baroness Héléne!”’ 

Fanny turned a gleaming eye upon him. 

‘| think | understand now. If | need any 
more information, I'll send a note to your 
apartment. And now, please torun along. I’ve 
got to think. And when I’ve thought, you can 
see for yourself what a lot | shall have to do.” 

Then, as her visitor bent over her hand in 
adieu, she added dreamily: 

“To penetrate from the outside, and without 
any help, into the intimate center of another 
person’s life — it seems a task beyond the limits 
of civilized modern life, doesn’t it? Still, I’m 
glad at least to hear that she takes singing 
lessons and keeps a little dog!” 


I] 


Two days later, at a stylish modern hotel 
near the Etoile, arrived, with a quantity of 
luggage, a young American girl who registered 
as Miss Hazel Perkins, Detroit. When she 
entered the dining-hall she was half an hour 
late and alone, but for the company of a small 
dog which she led by a leash that might have 
restrained a bulldog. After calmly making 
the tour of the room, she finally chose a table 
between two others, occupied respectively by a 
handsome blonde woman in black charmeuse, 
with a little white dog by her side, and a couple 
of eager-looking old German ladies: 

Five minutes after being seated, Miss Perkins 
had scraped acquaintance with the latter and 
was naively favoring them, in a loud American- 
French, with a stream of autobiography: 

““Momma and I just arrived at Liverpool last 
Monday,on the Lusitania. Oh, I was so seasick! 
It’s the first time I crossed, you know. Yes, | 
learned to speak French at the Berlitz, right at 
home in Detroit. Oh, thank you — I do speak 
pretty well, don’t I? Well, nothing would suit 
momma but a trip to the English lakes. She'd 
read a paper about them at the Iris Club last 
year, you see. But I was just dying to get to 
Paris to begin my vocal. Yes, that’s what I’ve 
come to Europe for. I’m going in for grand 
opera, you see, so naturally | didn’t want to lose 
a day. Sol let momma goon her old trip with 
some women we'd met crossing, and | just 
trolled over here to Paris alone. And right 
after lunch I’m going straight out to arrange 
for my voice lessons. Who'm I going to take 
of? Calderoni, of course. They tell me he’s 
the only one in Paris—the most expensive, 
anyway. And I’ve a very sweet, high soprano 
of wonderful volume, so you can bet | don’t 
want it ruined by any of these ordinary 
voice-teachers. Oh, yes, | think Paris is per- 


fectly splendid— I’m just crazy about it. 
Towser, if you don’t stop rubbering at that 
little white dog over there, I'll pull your tail!” 

That afternoon, the greatest singing master 
of Paris was, by the sheer force of his visitor’s 
exuberant vitality, persuaded not only to give a 
favorable judgment on her.small, high soprano 
voice, but aiso to consent to the immediate 
learning of a duet to be sung with one of his other 
pupils —in order, as the newarrival explained, to 
dazzle “momma,” when she arrived, into agree- 
ment with her daughter’s operatic schemes. 

Leaving the master’s studio, by the strang- 
est coincidence in the world she alme&t ran into 
the lady in black charmeuse whom she had 
already seen at the Astoria. For the next five 
minutes Miss Perkins stood outside the closed 
door, listening to a powerful mezzo voice up- 
lifted in the dramatic strains of an ‘Ave Maria.” 

On her way home she stopped at a music 
store and ordered a piano for a month. By 
humming a strain of the “Ave Maria”’ that she 
had just heard, she was able to have the music 
identified, carried it home, and that very even- 
ing was picking it out on her new piano. 

Four days later, by dint of hard study and 
tactful manipulation of her master, the new 
pupil was admitted to the glory of her first duet 
practice; the music chosen being that of Saint- 
Saéns’ beautiful “Ave Maria,” and the mezzo- 
soprano no other than a charming Swedish lady, 
the Baroness von Wilmhutz, who, it appeared, 
was already studying the music. 

“You are at the same hotel? Excellent!” 
cried the master, when the two voices had tried 
the music and been found to blend with a fairly 
harmonious effect. ‘‘You must practise your 
duet together before the next lesson. But see, 
mademoiselle; be careful not to flat this F——” 

The Baroness, who seemed to be pining with 
boredom, showed as active an interest in the 
new employment as did even the raw little 
American. And that afternoon they met for 
practice in the latter’s room at the hotel. 

The piano, however, proved to be sadly out of 
tune. As the tuner could not be had before the 
next day, the Baroness, after some hesitation, 
invited her fellow singer across the hall. 

In the dainty little Louis XV salon, where 
innumerable bibelots and signed photographs 
relieved the hotel monotony, the young Ameri- 
can girl stared about her. 

“My, what a cute room! Do you mind if | 
just have a good look around?” 

“But after our music!”’ smiled the Baroness 
winningly. After the duet practice, however, sh« 
remembered an appointment with her dress 
maker, and the two went out together. 

The next day they met again in the sam: 
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place. The young American, as before, played 
the accompaniment —a task which she per- 
formed with no great brilliancy but with suffi- 
cient correctness. The piano, however, vexed her. 

“Wants tuning!” she remarked bluntly. 
“Gee, it’s worse than mine! Here, listen to 
this D in alt — it’s all to the blink. Listen!” 

She sounded it. It jangled. The Baroness 
laughed nervously. 

“Is it? Then I'll speak to the tuner to- 
morrow. But come — I’ve sung enough. I'll 
ring for tea.” 

“No!” returned Miss Hazel Perkins stub- 
bornly. “Cal said we ought to do that duet 
three times at least, and we haven’t done it but 
once and a half.” 

“To-morrow!” cried the Baroness. 

“Another three times to-morrow!”’ retorted 
the implacable American, with a grin. ‘Pooh! 
I’ll bet | can mend that smashed note myself!” 
And, springing alertly to her feet, she began to 
clear the music from the little grand piano, 
preparatory to opening it. 

Suddenly there was a piercing scream. 
Turning, she beheld the Baroness rising slowly 
to her feet with both hands pressed convul- 
sively over her breast. Her face was contorted 
almost beyond recognition. The next moment, 
with a groan, she fell to the floor like a log. 

The young girl, horror-stricken, rushed to the 
rescue. 

“It’s my heart!” gasped the Baroness. “It 
comes on every little while. What pain! The 
brandy, quick! There, I’m better. Will you 
go and put on your hat, chérie, and take me 
to my doctor’s?” 

Miss Perkins, forgetting her late musical 
enthusiasm, ran to obey. After five minutes 
she returned, to find the Baroness feebly 
struggling into a long cloak of fur and satin. 

Half an hour later she left the interesting 
invalid at her doctor’s on the Boulevard 
Haussmann, and returned alone to the Astoria. 

Slowly she walked down the corridor on her 
way back to her room, alone but for her little 
dog. Suddenly she was aware of a rather odd 
circumstance. The door of her opposite neigh- 
bor’s room stood slightly ajar, and from within 
came the whining of a dog. 

Her recent curiosity, baffled by the Baroness’ 
fainting attack, returned, to possess the young 
girl’s soul. She hesitated a moment; then, 
stooping, she slipped her pet’s leash. The next 
instant he had bolted through the open door, 
and from within came the worrying sound of 
two little dogs at play. 

“Towser, come here!”’ cried his mistress. 

Then, as Towser vouchsafed no response, his 
mistress whistled once, strode to the open door, 


and knocked loudly. Then, pushing it wide, she 
advanced boldly into the room. 

Singular! The white Pomeranian, usually 
indulged to the extreme, was seen chained to a 
leg of the center-table. And, singular again! 
In the brief interval while her visitor had de- 
parted to put on her hat, the Baroness had 
evidently conquered the extreme weakness 
induced by her heart attack. For the piano, 
the lid propped up by its wand, stood blatantly 
open, flamboyantly empty of all but its own 
silvery mechanism. 

The American, surveying it, caught her 
breath. Then, suddenly stretching out her 
hand, she sounded the D in alt. In marked 
contrast to an hour before, the note rang per- 
fectly true and clear. 

The color rose in her face. She hesitated 
a moment, then, catching up her little dog, 
turned to the door. Coming down the corridor in 
a flutter of plumes and perfumes, whom should 
she meet but the tenant of the room. 

“Baroness! Now do excuse me. 
door was open and Towser bolted in-—— 

“Of course, chérie! But, you see, I left every- 
thing in such confusion. But now the doctor 
has given me some splendid medicine and I’m 
quite well.” 

A glance passed between the two women — 
a single spark, questioning and enigmatic. 
Then Miss Perkins retired to her room and 
wrote a note: 


But the 


” 


The Baroness has just been at the pains to set a 
neat trap, baited with her little dog, in order to show 
she has guessed why I am here; also to let me know 
the treasure has been removed from its hiding-place 
of an hour ago. At the same time, however, she 
has disclosed to me the fact that the treasure is here 
with her at the hotel. F. G. 


And, carefully sealing the missive, Miss Hazel 
Perkins, alias Fanny Gordon, carried it with her 
own hands to the post. 


Atmost twelve o'clock. A tap on Fanny 
Gordon’s door, and in slid a pale woman in a 
pink crépe dressing-gown, whose gestures were 
full of terror and whose eyes were full of tears. 

“Please,” she whispered brokenly, “do you 
mind if | come in for a little while? I’m 
frightened to death!” 

For an instant Fanny stared, then forced her 
gently to an arm-chair by the bed. 

“Poor dear! Of course you are miserable, 
after your attack of this afternoon. Won't you 
let me make you some nice hot tea?”’ 

“You little darling! No, I’m quite well again 
—it’snot that. It’s just that I can’t stand this 
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life any more. For I’m hunted. No, I’m not But they are crawling up on me. . Even now | 
raving. I’m hunted day and night like one of _ heard them behind my chimney-board, search- 


those Apaches on the outer boulevards, that 
they track down with dogs!” 

Fanny caught her breath. No, the woman 
before her was not raving. Who should know 
it better than she, who was one of the dogs? 

Suddenly her visitor caught her hands in an 
icy clasp 

“Listen! | tell the truth. Of 
when your mother comes she won't let vou have 


you course, 


anything more to do with me. And quite 
right! For I’m not I’m not what’s called 
a good woman, my dear!” 


She rose to her feet and paced rapidiy up 
and down the room. 

“There! it’s out! But don’t judge me too 
hardly. Sold in marriage to a wicked old man 
when | was still an innocent child like — like 
you Then, later, giving heart and soul all 
| had!—to a man that : 

Her beautiful face worked. She drew a long 
breath and, stopping short in her walk, bent 
over the bed. 

“Listen, chérie,”’ she said excitedly. ‘‘ You are 
an American, and every one knows that Ameri- 
cans pay their bills and keep their word. And 
one sees in them you'd give vour 
life rather than break your word. So, if you'll 
give it to me, I'll trust it like God’s. Listen! 
Do vou want to hear asecret? Do you want to 


your eves 


accept a trust’”’ 
Slowly Fanny nodded. “I 
word,” she whispered slowly 
“Then look!” her visitor w hispered back. 
She pulled up her pink chiffon petticoat, and 
from her left garter detached a small chamois 


give you my 


bag. From the bag she took what appeared 
to be a wad of cotton wool and laid it on the 
bed. Fanny, clearing away the wool with 
trembling fingers, beheld the shimmer and 


whiteness and mystery of a gigantic pearl. 

“The night that my prince hung it arecund 
my neck,” whispered the Baroness dreamily, 
“*he said, ‘Thy skin is whiter still!’”’ 

“Yes,"” murmured Fanny, her hypnotized 
eyes still on the great pearl. There, at one end, 
was the iridescent gleam of pink and green of 
which Raoul had spoken. 

“And now,” went on the passionate woman 
before her, ““he blackens me! He declares that 
| stole the jewel from him — his gift, the one 
link that binds me with my life when it was a 
life! And, as I have refused to yield it except 
with my life, he abandons fair means and takes 
to foul. That’s what | mean when | tell you 
1 am hunted. For the secret police of Paris, 


whom he has set on me, are dogging me day and 
Till now | have managed to elude them 


night. 


” 


ing like rats ——— 

She stopped short, with an expression of 
nausea. Fanny, smitten with compassion and 
remorse, cried out: 

“But you are ill!” 

“No, no,” returned the other; “it’s only the 


thought of rats. They they affect me as 
snakes do other people. One sees that my 
maid must have betrayed my weakness. For 


even my maid and chauffeur, you see, are in 
their pay. Oh, my dear, do | demand too 
much when | ask vou to take this pearl and 
keep it for me till | am at liberty to ask for it 
back again?” 

\ soft kiss dropped on Fanny’s forehead. 
A swish of silk, a gently closed door, and 
Fanny was left alone with three million francs’ 
worth of concentrated sea-magic shimmering 
on the counterpane before her. 


1V 


Next morning, when the lesson was done, 
Fanny and her fellow pupil came down the 
stairs together. 

“Baroness, listen! You must let me give 
you back your pearl. | can’t ——’” 

“Hush! We mustn’t talk here. _Meet me by 
the north shore of the lake in the Bois in half 
an hour.” 

By the little sheet of blue water, among the 
budding flowers of early spring, they met. The 
Baroness hushed Fanny’s protestations: 

“Ah, my dear. The one person in all Paris 
that I can trust! Then you mean | must not 
ask another favor of your For I confess——”’ 

With mingled feelings, Fanny interrupted her: 

“You know, I'll do anything for you that 
1 can!” 

“‘Do you mean that?”’ returned the Baroness 
Héléne eagerly. “Then will you do an errand 
for me?” 

Fanny nodded. The other continued quickly: 

“It’s his letters —his dear. dear letters! 
Those also he has been trying to rob me of, lest 
I blackmail him. Small danger, alas! So, as 
a box of letters is not hidden in one’s garter 
like a pearl, | dared not bring them to the hotel. 
When | arrived in Paris fifteen days ago, | sim- 
ply checked the valise containing them in the 
parcels room of the Gare du Nord. While they 
remain’ there they are safe. But now, before 
I leave Paris, | want them! Followed as | am 
— do you see that man on the bicycle yonder? 

- 1 dare not go for them. Will you do me a 
last favor? Will you go and get that valise 
for me?”’ 
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tainly! 

“Here is the check! he Baroness opened 
her gold bag, opened the purse within it, and 
extracted a small slip of white paper. ‘See! 
| will put it here on the grass under this stone. 
In a moment you must stoop to tie your shoe, 
and pick it up.” 

\n instant later, as Fanny stooped: 

“And when | have taken the valise out, 
where do | carry it? To you at the Astoria?” 

They walked away together. The Baroness 
replied: 

“No, no! Is it any safer there than it was 
two weeks ago? In a few days, now, | am leav- 
ing Paris for Italy, where — who knows? — per- 
haps | shall find peace. Carry the valise, 
therefore, to the Gare de Lvon; leave it there at 
the consiene, and bring back the check to me.” 

Fanny, returning to her taxicab, drove 
first to the Gare du Nord, where in exchange 
for her. check she received a handsome valise 
of English leather. Then she was whirled 
the length of Paris to the far-off Gare de Lyon, 
where in exc hange for her valise she received a 
numbered slip of white paper, two inches by 
three. Then back to the hotel, where she pre- 
sented the check to the waiting Baroness. 

\s the evening had closed in chilly, she had 
ordered a fire, and already the cheerful flames 
crackled in the chimney. Standing by the 
hearth, she made up her mind. 

“Hang it, I'll give her back her old pearl!” 
she declared to herself, ‘“‘and then fight her for 
it fair and square! Poor Hdéléne! But, after 
all, my first duty is to Raoul.” 

Pulling out her hairpins, she released her shin- 
ing dark hair from its compactly twisted knot. 
In spite of her strained and careful gestures, or 
perhaps because of them, she fumbled the pins. 
rhe hair slipped through her hand. And, to 
her horror, with a crash like that of a dropped 
billiard-ball, the great pearl fell to the stone 
hearth at her feet. 

With a swift contraction of her muscles, 
Fanny pounced upon it. Then, as she slanted 
the marvelous gem toward the firelight, her 
heart seemed suddenly to become like the heart 
of the dead. With an inarticulate gulp of 
horror, she ran to the electric light. 

Yes, it was true. Across that surface of flaw- 
less beauty, from the slightly iridescent tip to 
the swelling whiteness of the middle, ran an 
unmistakable and hideous crack. 


AT eleven o’clock the next morning, as Fanny 
was sipping her coffee after a sleepless night, 


she received a visit from her neighbor across 
the way. 

“My dear child, you are pale! Here — | 
will throw away my cigarette.” 

“No, no, Baroness — I! don’t mind at all 
In spite of Fanny’s effort at self-control, a heavy 
sigh escaped her. For a moment the two sat in 
silence, while the Baroness Héléne puffed at her 
cigarette and the two little dogs played together 
upon the floor. The Baroness’ cigarette-case, 
an odd, Oriental-looking affair of fine woven 
grass studded with turquoises, dangled from her 
hand. Suddenly Fanny’s little black Pomera- 
nian, frisking near, seized the cigarette-case in 
his mouth and scampered off under the bed 
The other, barking, followed him. d 

The next moment Fanny almost doubted her 
senses. A whirl of pink draperies; a hoarse, 
thick voice screaming French words of unbe- 
lievable vulgarity; and the Baroness, seizing 
the heavy iron poker from the hearth, hurled 
herself after the little gamboling dogs. 

Mere instinct gave Fanny courage. She 
seized the infuriated woman by the arm, with 
words such as are used to calm the hysterical. 
Then, swiftly doubling her gloves in a ball, she 
tossed them into the air. In pursuit of this 
new prize, the little dogs immediately re- 
linquished the old. Fanny picked up the 
cigarette-case and, with a bow, presented it 
to its owner. Swiftly the Baroness examined 
it inside and out, to satisfy herself as to its 
undamaged condition. 

Shortly after, clutching her little white dog 
in one hand and her precious cigarette-case in 
the other, she took her leave. 

Fanny, remembering her own troubles, fast- 
ened the pearl inside her blouse, called a taxi- 
cab, and drove to Cartier’s. 

At this foremost jewelry establishment of 
Paris, she asked for the chief expert on pearls 
A few moments later she was ushered into th: 
private room of a dapper, blond-bearded little 
man, who courteously demanded what he 
could do for her. 

Fanny’s voice, trembling with the emotion 
that her resolution could not dominate, pro- 
pounded her momentous question: 

“Is it possible, monsieur, to mend a cracked 
pearl?” 


eo 


Vi 


Tuat afternoon, after two hours’ painful and 
intense thinking in a darkened room, Fanny 
Gordon leaped from her sofa, snapping her 
fingers like one who has found an answer [to 
a knotty problem. And, sitting at her desk, 
she swiftly wrote the following lines: 
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We have been working on the wrong track. 
Please be in the hall of the Astoria to-night at half 
past six beside the desk of the clerk. 1 have infor- 
mation for you. F.G 


This missive she despatched by special mes- 
senger. Then, having stood for an instant deep 
in thought, she unlocked her trunk and took 
from it a stationery box of cardboard, about 
eight inches by six. The cover, when she re- 
mayed it, disclosed the interior already packed 
neatly with tissue paper and white absorbent 
cotton. Taking a sheet of note-paper, she hur- 
riedly wrote a couple of lines upon it, signing 
the name of Hazel Perkins. Laying this 
message on top of the tissue paper, she tied 
up the box with professional neatness and a Jarge 
number of accurately made red seals. Taking 
up the pen again, she wrote the address: 


Baroness Héléne V. Wilmbutz 
Hotel Astoria 


The package thus completed, she carried it 
downstairs to the clerk, and bade him put it 
at once into the safe; then at eight o'clock, 
when the Baroness came down to dinner, to 
deliver it personally into her hands. 

This little affair concluded, she went off, deep 
in thought, to her singing lesson. 

The lady who represented the object and 
intention of these lessons did not, however, 
appear. The lines on Fanny’s white forehead 
deepened. But an hour later, when, with her 
little dog under her arm, she knocked at the 
door of the Baroness’ room, nothing could have 
exceeded the care-free rosiness of her girlish 
beauty. 

“Say, Baroness! I’ve got just the dandiest 
news ever —a letter from momma. She'll be 
here to-morrow night! Isn’t that grand?” 

“Then adieu to our charming intimacy, dear 
child!” The Baroness, a beautiful picture in 
her tea-gown of white satin and fur, moved 
languidly on her pink silk cushions and sighed. 

“Now, madame, don’t say that!” returned 
Fanny, with an embarrassed air, “I’m sure 
momma’ll be everv bit as crazy about you as | 
am myself! And, anyway, we have to prac- 
tise our duets. Oh, say! why weren’t you there 
this afternoon, at the lesson at Calderoni’s?”’ 

The Baroness sighed again delicately. “I 
don’t know. I didn’t really feel in the mood. 
And then, I’ve a bit of a sore throat ——”’ 

The young judge pointed severely at the ele- 
gant trifle of braided grass and turquoises, lying 
open on the tea-table beside her hostess. 

“Too many of those,” she said accusingly. 
“You're smoking them all the time. Of course, 
you’ve got no voice left!” 


“Which being true,” smiled the Baroness 
Héléne, “I might as well profit by the fact to 
take another!” And, stretching out a creamy 
and jeweled hand, she helped herself to a gold- 
tipped cigarette. 

Fanny, stooping, gave sugar to the little dogs. 
Her eyes were, however, on the cigarette- 
case. 

“What a perfect stunner it is — so original 
and artistic,” she observed. “I don’t wonder 
you were ready to eat these two brats when they 
ran off with it this morning. May | look at 
it?” And with a sudden gesture she reached 
out her hand and picked up the cigarette-case 
from the wide arm of the Baroness’ chaise- 
longue. A sharp sense of adventure possessed 
her, born of two circumstances: the Baroness’ 
quick breath, which had in it something inde- 
scribably menacing and savage; and a flashing 
vision of the morning’s strange scene, of the up- 
lifted iron poker, and the foul words shrieked at 
the little dogs. 

“It’s so precious to me!”’ sighed Héléne senti- 
mentally. ‘You know why, chéric. Here — 
please give it back to me!” 

With a sympathetic smile that veiled a sigh, 
Fanny laid the open case upon the table. After 
all, was it not possible that the Baroness spoke 
the truth? — since a minute examination of the 
cigarette-case had proved the absolute non- 
existence of any reason, except the sentimental 
one alleged, for its amazing preciousness to its 
owner. Lining it had none, nor secret pocket; 
nor the slightest possibility of any contents ex- 
cept its normal and legitimate one of a row of 
gold-tipped Egyptian cigarettes. 

With a greedy gesture, the Baroness stretched 
out her hand to snatch up her treasure. Then, 
catching Fanny’s eye fixed upon her, she 
seemed by a great muscular effort to dominate 
her betraying eagerness, bestowed merely a 
light caress upon her beloved souvenir, and sank 
back again among her-embroidered cushions. 
By some strange super-sense, rather than by the 
exercise of her actual sight, Fanny was aware 
that the gray eyes smiling so sweetly upon her 
were on guard like those of a lion-tamer. 

“When momma comes, we must all go to the 
opera every evening,” she began. Then sud- 
denly her voice wavered, her color rose. She 
caught her breath. 

“Towser, there, you quit biting my shoe!” 
she cried, with a poke of her foot at the tiny 
Pomeranian. Then, with the gayest air in the 
world, she continued to outline schemes of en- 
tertainment. But her head whirled, her spine 
was ice. 

For only in that instant had her eyes taken in 
the fact that, of the half dozen cigarettes in the 
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open case of the Baroness Héléne, one was fully 
a quarter of an inch longer than its mates, 
and tipped with dull instead of with burnished 


gold. 
Vii 


Her lips continued to move, outlining the 
schemes of an automobile excursion with 
“momma” to Saint-Germain-en-Laye, the 
while her mind worked busily. 

“In this woman before me it is evident that I 
am dealing with an intelligence of the very first 
order. Such intellects, we are told by foremost 
students of crime, hide their objects of value by 
not putting them in hiding-places at all. Cir- 
cumstance, however, has forced Héléne to be- 
tray that her cigarette-case is the hiding-place of 
something exceedingly precious. And now the 
question is: who is going to win out, she or I?” 

Meanwhile, with her eyes on the clock, her 
sudden thought ran: 

“Twenty after six. No, she’s a desperate 
woman. Best for me not to move alone. At 
half past six Raoul will be downstairs 

So for ten minutes Fanny talked. 

Ting! 

Fhe gilt clock on the chimney-piece chimed 
one. Half past six! 

Fanny started. Then she swallowed hard, 
licked her dry lips into a smile, and leaned 
toward the other woman: 

“Say, but I’ve pretty nearly talked you asleep, 
haven't Il? And I’ve talked myself dry, | know 
that. Say, maybe you're right about cigarettes 
being good. If you'll let me, I'll try one!” 

And, laughing, she stretched out her hand 
toward the case. In spite of her languid grace, 
the Baroness von Wilmhutz was quicker than 
her guest. 

“Permit me, chérie!”’ 

And, selecting a cigarette with a burnished 
tip, she passed it smilingly to her guest. Then, 
striking a match from her little gold box, she 
performed the graceful service of lighting it. 

On the table, like a little frontier province 
between two hungry powers, lay the case. 

Whatever was Héléne’s inward attitude, her 
outward calm was superb. “You make me 
quite envious. I must have a smoke too!”’ she 
said. The next moment it was with difficulty 
that Fanny restrained herself from shrieking 
aloud; for her hostess, carefully selecting the 
longest cigarette, placed its dull gold tip daintily 
between her rouged lips, and, striking a wax 
match, touched the yellow flame to the tip. 

The tip glowed red. The white spiral of 
smoke went upward. Fanny trembled all over. 


As Héléne’s large gray eves met hers, it seemed 


to her that she saw in them a cold and con- 
temptuous defiance. 

“Bah! Mademoiselle, these French cigarettes 
are no better than poison. Fling yours away — 
like this!” And, suiting the action to the word, 
she pinched the smoldering tip of her cigarette 
and tossed it behind her. 

There it lay on the rug. For an instant 
Fanny contemplated the use of violence. But 
not only was the blonde Baroness larger and 
more powerful than Fanny, but, if she ac- 
quired notoriety in the police courts, Fanny 
would entirely ruin her future with the Secret 
Service of Paris. No; softly, softly —— 

She smiled winningly at her hostess. “I’m 
going back to my room to dress now,” she an- 
nounced. ‘And say, when are you going to let 
me give you back that pearl? Three million 
francs —” She stopped short. Into the 
back of her brain shot a recollection of certain 
words of the Baroness, that night she had 
come to the young girl’s room with the pearl. 
She had been shaking with horror — of what? 
And was that horror real or feigned? At any 
rate, here was the only straw insight, and Fanny 
grasped it. 

“Three million francs,”’ she whispered. “It’s 
more than one person is meant to have the 
responsibility of, and |—ob, Baroness, there at 
your foot! A rat! A big gray rat!” 

The room echoed to the Baroness’ answering 
shriek. Gathering her white satin draperies 
about her, she sprang nimbly upon the table. 
And Fanny, hurling herself forward, snatched 
the coveted cigarette from the carpet, and fled 
toward the door. In the instant in which she 
fumbled with the knob, her backward glancing 
eyes beheld an infuriated woman with a knife 
upraised in her hand. 

The door yielded. Fanny, slipping through, 
slammed it behind her. The thought in her 
mind was: ‘‘ How lucky that | kept on my street 
clothes, while Héléne must wait for a cloak!” 

Down the corridor she flashed. Luckily a 
lift was descending. She signaled it, and a 
moment later found herself downstairs in the 
hall of the hotel. Raoul, that good Raoul! 
Sure enough, there he was, standing by the desk 
She walked up to him, smiled, and spoke in a 
swift undertone: 

“Vicomte, quick! Give me your cigarette- 
case!” 

For an instant he stared at her as if she 
were mad; then, with admirable sang-froid, 
drew from his pocket a case of plain burnished 
silver, which he opened and politely presented 
to the young girl. With a swift gesture she 
selected one of the gold-tipped cigarettes within, 
replaced it with the slightly burned cigarette 
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she carried in her hand, snapped the case shut, 
and restored it to him. 

“Into your inside pocket! 

“Mon Dieu, mademoiselle! 
cans are born mad!” 

Nevertheless, he obeyed her. The next 
instant the door of the lift opened, and a tall 
figure, wearing a long wrap of black satin and 
fur, emerged and almost ran down the hall. 
Fanny, with a slow step, as if her walk had 
been an uninterrupted one, strolled on toward 
the door. With furious haste, the Baroness 
von Wilmhutz swept up to the desk, where the 
clerk, sleek and prosperous, sat watching over 
the comfort of his guests. 

“Monsieur, | demand that you detain that 
young American lady! Call the police! Search 
her — search her room! She has stolen from 
me a pearl worth three million francs!” 

For an instant there was silence. Then the 
foyer hummed with excitement. While Fanny 
Gordon, the center of all the excitement, turned 
deliberately and walked back to the desk. 
The Vicomte de Chatellerault, standing digni- 
fiedly aloof, groaned within himself. 

“She’s bungled it! That’s what | get for 
trusting an American. She'll get us into the 
papers, and spoil all!” 

“Search her!’’ demanded the Baroness 
fiercely. “Seize her! Telephone for the police!” 

““Mademoiselle!’’ besought the horrified pro- 
prietor, “I am sure, if you will, you can ex- 
plain this disagreeable circumstance 

Fanny Gordon, with unruffled calm, turned 
to the clerk. 

“Monsieur, will you kindly fetch the package 
that | gave you this afternoon?” 

The fat litthke Frenchman turned to his 
superior. ‘Monsieur, it is in the safe. If 
you will have the goodness to help me open 
it 3 


Quick!” 
But you Ameri- 








A moment later they reappeared, the clerk 
carrying Fanny’s neatly sealed stationery box. 

“Monsieur, one instant. At what hour did 
I give you that package?” 

“At four o'clock this afternoon, mademoi- 
selle!”’ 

“And with what instructions?” 

“That I should give it to the Baroness von 
Wilmhutz when she came down to dinner, 
mademoiselle.”’ 

“Very well. You may ‘give it to her now.” 

The Baroness, taking the box with obvious 
reluctance, hesitated and turned away. 

“T’'ll take it to my room,” she said, with a 
coldly shrinking look at the crowd about her. 

Fanny raised her hand. ‘‘No. Stop! Mon- 


sieur the proprietor, the Baroness von Wilm- 
hutz has*publicly brought against me a charge 


of the utmost gravity. I have the right to 
demand that my vindication be as public. 
Demand of madame that she open that box!” 

Before the proprietor could open his mouth, 
the Baroness turned with a look of disdain. 
“There’s no need of this theatrical display,” 
she said. “If you insist, of course | will open 
the box here. Give me a knife!” 

Awkwardly her soft hands cut the knots. 
In spite of his deliberately assumed indiffer- 
ence, Raoul de Chatellerault was among those 
who crowded up to see what the opening of 
the box would disclose. The next moment 
the blood rushed into his brain. For there, 
when the tissue-paper wrappings were with- 
drawn, his straining eyes descried for a moment 
the white and luminous outlines of an enormous 
pearl. Then the Baroness’ beautiful gray 
eyes, raised for an instant, fixed themselves 
fiercely on the cigarette in Fanny Gordon’s 
hand. 

“Read the card, Baroness, and you'll under 
stand what a mistake you’ve made!”’ said the 
latter sweetly. 

The Baroness, covering the pearl, picked up 
a card that lay beside it. She started, flushing 
an angry red. Then, thrusting her recovered 
treasure under her arm, she forced herself to 
calmness. 

“It was a mistake. Mademoiselle, | with- 
draw my charge. Good evening!” And, draw- 
ing her cloak about her, she swept up the hall 
toward the lift. 

For once in his life, the Vicomte de Chateller- 
ault came near to losing his self-command. 
He walked up to Fanny. His face was white, 
his eyes glittered like two pin-points of rage. 
He spoke under his breath: 

“Mademoiselle, I trusted you! And yet, 
having obtained possession of —of it, you 
deliberately gave it back to that woman!” 

Though Fanny’s mien was one of careless 
and delicate coquetry, her reply was of a fran- 
tic force. 

“Vicomte, obey me! We have not a second 
to lose! Take a taxicab, give the man a louis 
for extra speed, drive to the Gare de Lyon! 
Unroll that cigarette | gave you, present the 
slip of paper at the consigne. Take the article 
to which it entitles you. Then, on driving back, 
call for a member of the Secret Police — the 
Chief, if possible! Then to the Ritz — engage 
a private dining-room. I will join you there 
in an hour’s time. If I am late, wait for my 
coming before opening the bag.” 

The Vicomte, listening to her coldly, shook 
his head. 

“Pardon me, mademoiselle, but | have time 
for no wild-goose chases to the Gare de Lyon. 
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Now that | have seen the pearl with my own 
eyes, it shall not slip through my hands as you 
let it slip through yours. No; now. I have the 
certainty of its whereabouts, I telephone toemy 
Chief from this very hotel. I remain here, and 
we take decisive measures to-night!” 

“| take full responsibility for the Baroness. 
In.amoment she will descend on her way to the 
Gare de Lyon. For the love of God, Vicomte, 
do as I say — go!” 

By the very intensity of the will power that 
blazed from her dark eyes, by the icy force of her 
whispered command, she bent the unwilling 
young man to obedience. With the helpless 
gesture of one who despises himself for obeying, 
he repeated her directions, turned, and swiftly 
vanished through the hotel door. 

Fanny Gordon, deep in thought, returned to 
her room. As she fumbled with her key, the 
door of the room opposite suddenly opened and 
the. Baroness slid out. The next instant 
Fanny’s wrist was seized and, with a dexterity 
that spoke of expert knowledge, Raoul’s cigar- 
ette was extracted from it. The next instant 
the opposite door was closed and the corridor 
was as lonely as before. Fanny gasped. But for 
the vanished cigarette, she might have thought 
the incident a dream. 

Then she grinned. “It begins to look as 
if my theories might have some basis of 
fact!’’ she said to herself. And, entering her 
room; she made a hasty toilet for dinner. 


VIII 


Ar eight o'clock, with a discreet dinner dress 
of dark~ blue: iridescent embroidery under her 
cloak, Fanny Gordon entered the Ritz. 

“Please take me to the private dining-room 
of the Vicomte de Chatellerault!” she com- 
manded briefly. 

The next moment she was-ushered into a 
small dining-room furnished with great elegance 
in the English style; while on either side of the 
prettily set table stood the Vicomte de Chatel- 
lerault and a short, stout man with fierce 
mustaches. 

“Here is the young lady, Inspector!” said 
Raoul wearily, as, rosy and sparkling in her 
white cloak, Fanny Gordon entered the room. 
The waiter closed the door. Fanny uttered a 
little gasp of delight; for there on the table, 
amid the glistening whiteness of linen and crys- 
tal, she beheld: the valise of English leather 
which she herself had carried from the Gare du 
Nord to the Gare de Lyon. 

“Mademoiselle!” began the inspector, with 
unconcealed anger, “I hear that a very grave 
blunder has been made. The Swabian pearl, 


for which the reward has to-day been raised to 
half a million francs — I repeat, to half a million 
francs — has deliberately been given back into 
the hands of the thief, while Monsieur the Vi- 
comte de Chatellerault and | are sent about like 
porters, carrying pieces of old luggage about 
Paris ——”’ 

Fanny Gordon raised her quivering hand. 
Her voice wag shaky, her color was high. 

“Please, monsieur,” she begged, “‘won’t you 
open the valise first? Afterward you can scold 
me as much as you like.” 

The inspector, grunting, drew a bunch of 
skeleton-keys from his pocket. In a few mo- 
ments the valise, sprawling open, displayed a 
highly colored and confused assortment of such 
articles as ladies carry with them when they 
travel. 

Swiftly the contents were hurled out to right 
and left over the dainty settings of the dinner- 
table: silk stockings, lingerie, yellow-backed 
novels, satin slippers, silver and crystal toilet 
boxes, a morocco jewelry case. 

Upon this last the inspector flung himself. 
It contained a watch and chain, set in tur- 
With a muttered explosion, he flung 
it to the floor. Raoul meanwhile, with eager 
hands, was opening and testing the books. The 
inspector, with a grim face, began on the crystal 
pomade-boxes and the rolls of lingerie. 

Fanny, very white, ran her hands about the 
lining of the valise. Nothing! 

““Mademoiselle, | hope you are pleased with 
the result of your cleverness!’’ snarled the in- 
spector, in a bitterness of disappointment that 
overcame his good manners. 

Raoul said nothing; but his blue eyes, fixed 
in silence upon her, made her realize that she 
had lost his respect. 

“And yet,” she said, with tears in her eves, 
“it is impossible that | should be mistaken in 
my reasoning ——” 

“Mademoiselle,” returned the inspector 
brutally, “it is not your reasoning that we 
are seeking, but the pearl ——’” 

Suddenly, with a little cry, Fanny flung her- 
self on a pair of satin slippers, each on its 
tree, which had been flung into the heap of 
searched and rejected articles. With swift 
hands she jerked out the wooden forms from the 
slippers. The second tree, turned upside 
down, proved to be roughly hollowed out be- 
neath and filled with cotton wool. 

“Pardon me, mademoiselle!” The inspec- 
tor had taken the tree from Fanny’s trembling 
hands. With a fork from the dinner-table, he 
carefully pried out its closely packed contents. 
Then, with a swift touch, he unrolled the cotton 
wool. 
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“Nom d'un nom d'un nom!” 

For there, upon its bed of white wool, shining 
with a white luster that held in it something of 
enchantment, lay an immense pearl. 


1X 


Har an hour later, in the crowded dining- 
room of the Ritz, Fanny Gordon and the 
Vicomte de Chatellerault sat facing each other 
at a little flower-trimmed table. 

“But, mademoiselle, two pearls! 1 can not 
understand ; 

Fanny laughed. “One pearl, Vicomte,” 
she corrected, ‘“‘and one exquisite piece of imi- 
tation!” 

The Vicomte drew a long breath. “Then 
that was the pearl which the inspector took 
off with him just now? And the imitation 
which you restored to the Baroness von Wilm- 
hutz?”’ 

Fanny nodded. Her bright eves danced with 
triumph. Her youth, the consciousness of 
success, made of her an entrancing vision. 

The Vicomte flung out his hands in token of 
surrender. “And | —I thought you were a 
fool!”’ 

“But you didn’t know all the facts!”’ returned 
“You see, the other day, after 
the adventure of the piano, the Baroness 
divined that I was after the pearl. So she 
muzzled me in a manner that was a compli- 
ment to my character — by presenting me 
with the pearl itself, to keep for her. So 
there | was, bound in honor, bound hand and 
foot! Then, by accident, | dropped the pearl. 
It cracked. My despair!” 

“But the very fact of the crack,” cried Raoul, 
“proved that it wasn’t a pearl at all!” 

“So I learned when | carried it to Cartier’s 
to be mended. And | learned, moreover, that 
they themselves had obtained that magnificent 
piece of spoof for a lady, a client of theirs, only 
the other day. So I said to myself: ‘What is 
her motive in placing this false pearl in my 
possession? And where is the real one, the 
great pearl of Swabia? Not in her possession.’ 
So much your elaborate search had proved. 
Then all of a sudden | remembered that valise! 
herself was afraid to 


Fanny eagerly. 


the valise which she 


approach, and had employed me to carry for 
her from the Gare du Nord to the consigne 
at the Gare de Lyon 


the consignes of Paris, 
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monsieur, where thieves hide their booty, 
even murderers their dead!” 

The Vicomte nodded quickly. 
last week—! . But go on.” 

“So this morning my opinion was confirmed. 
By accident, an odd little adventure with my 
dog caused her to betray the immense value 
she attached to her cigarette-case — which 
could not possibly contain the pearl itself, 
and therefore must contain the key to its 
possession !”’ 

Softly the Vicomte clapped his hands. 
reasoned, mademoiselle! Go on!” 

“‘What else is there to tellP When I wrote 
you this afternoon to ask you to be at the 
hotel at half past six, it was to tell you that our 
search must now be directed, not toward seek- 
ing the Queen’s pearl, but a claim-check on the 
consigne at the Gare de Lyon; a slip of white 
paper three inches by two. Had the Baroness 
Héléne, in rolling it into a cigarette, clipped a 
quarter inch from its length and gilded its tip 
with gold leaf instead of ordinary gilt paint, 
she would probably never have lost it. How- 
ever, she neglected these little precautions. 
While I, on my side, had luckily taken my pre- 
cautions against the purpose with which I was 
sure she had put the false pearl in my keeping; 
that is, if necessity arose, to charge me with 
its theft. As you saw, | had already placed 
it in the hands of the clerk, with a little 
message inside: ‘Ask Cartier to buy another 
one for you, and send the bill to me!’ So, 
seeing | knew of her fraud, she swallowed her 
defeat in silence.” 

The Vicomte leaned across the table. “I 
suppose you heard,” he said in a low voice, 
“that the Prince Consort, grown desperate, 
wired to-day that the reward had been increased 
to half a million francs. You, mademoiselle, 
deserve it all! But, unluckily, it must first 
pass through the hands of the police. But, | 
vouch for it, your share shall be no less than a 
hundred and thirty thousand francs.” 

The color deepened in Fanny’s face. Never 
had she looked more disarmingly youthful, 
more fragilely feminine. “Not bad, for a 
week’s work!”’ she mused. Then she raised hes 
glass, with a little triumphant smile. 

“Come, Vicomte, let us drink to the two 
much coddled little pets that we have saved 
from disaster — the Swabian Heir Apparent 
and the Peace of Europe!” 


“Yes, even 
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series of three stories, each one complete in itself, recounting the poignant 
areer of a girl who is well entitled to a place as a McCLURE herotne. 


HEN “The Poet Laureate,” in 
an effort to uplift the comic opera 
stage, fell in a squashy mass on 
Broadway, with the stage on 
op of it, the failure was so dire that some 
ritics even accused its creators of imitating 


Gilbert and Sullivan. The Show’s last night 

on Broadway was one of the tragedies of the 

comic world. After seven torrid weeks of 

rehearsal without pay, “The Poet Laureate” 

held its bitter ground for seven nights, amid 

the hollow crackle of complimentary paper; 
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the stage-manager made a speech at the close 
of a mirthless Saturday matinée; and that 
night the back drop was draped inexorably 
around its long mast and pushed, like a corpse 
at sea, into the gloomy shades of Seventh 
Avenue. 

When the curtain went down for good, and 
the chorus girls, half made up and wearing 
cheap kimonos, sat on bundles of costumes, 
awaiting the stock-taking tour of the wardrobe 
mistress, a slight, maidenly creature with 
dark hair, dark eyes, and lips that required 
no rouge, sat alone and fought back an 
impulse to wail aloud. Her name was Linnie 
Carter, a rank amateur who couldn’t dance, 
yet had been hired for her voice and her looks. 
lo her the failure of “The Poet Laureate” 
imparted a deathly shock. How could the 
others be laughing and pranking as if to-night 
were the initial of a happy holiday? Hadn't 
they also lost eighteen dollars a week and the 
glory of success? 

“This is your first show, ain’t it, honey?” 
An amiable girl with an oval, rather Italian 
face came and sat down beside her. Her stage 
name was Irma Floretta—she had another 
somewhere — and she had taught Linnie all 
the stage she knew. 

“Yes,” replied the dark-haired girl. “Father 
gave up his job to bring me here, when he found 
| had a chance with such a high-class opera.” 

“Gee, what a mark! He was a pretty lofty 
guy in musical circles, wasn’t he?” 

“He was.” There was pride in Linnie’s 
tone. ‘“‘He was piano-tuner for the Stevens 
& Glugg Company, Duluth.” Her tone grew 
humbler. ‘“‘He hasn’t been able to get any- 
thing to do in New York, except address en- 
velopes. He’s sick half the time, and ——” 

“Poor chunk! You need the dough. I’m 
on!”’ Irma drew about her shoulders a faded 
blue kimono. ‘You'll certainly have a swell 
time landin’ anythin’ on Broadway at this 
time o’ year. You've got nice enough legs 
all righto, but you don’t seem to know how 
to make ‘em behave to music. Say!” She 
lowered her voice to a semi-whisper. ‘“‘ There’s 
somethin’ I’ve been wantin’ to tell you about. 
Will you take a graft with between thirty and 
forty bucks per week in it and an anchor in 
N’ York till spring?” 

“Is —is it a nice place?” faltered Linnie. 

“Huh! It ain’t the Y. M. C. A., and it 
ain’t art, so you'd notice it; but, believe me, 
kid, the cashier’s there on pay-day.”’ 

“What is it?” Linnie asked nervously. 

“Cabaret show.” 

“Oh!” 

“It’s a kind of a dump, too,” Irma admitted. 


“It ain’t one o’ those gilded halls where every- 
body from Mary Garden to Doc Parkhurst 
gets up and performs. It’s a new place near 
Columbus Circle, run by Herman Krotz. Her- 
man says he can make the place the scream of 
the neighborhood if he can get the crowd comin’ 
that way — and | guess he will, because Harry 
Sullivan’s promised to drop in once in a while 
and give the place a boost.”’ 


“Who's Harry Sullivan?” inquired the 
innocent. 
“Help! Next thing you'll be askin’, ‘Who's 


Donald Brian?’ Harry Sullivan, dearie, is the 
big political noise of the district. He’s got 
more pull than a traction engine, and you 
better be good to him, believe me!” 

Linnie clasped her delicate hands and sat a 
while in thought. 

“How do you know Mr. Krotz will hire 
me?” she inquired at last. 

“He’s crazy ‘bout you. Came three per- 
formances to watch you — paid real maney, 
too. Could you ask more? What he thinks 
you can do is ladylike stuff. He’s got 
plenty of bughouse acts. Me and Billy Weed 
are billed to do a hop-toad tango. Now, he 
wants you to stand up in a little high-school- 
graduation organdie and give ’em old plush- 
album favorites —‘Darlink, | am Growing 
Old’ stuff — for the benefit of the sentimental 
souses. Are you on?” 

“I’m afraid father — 

“The old man is a spinster, ain’t he!’’ said 
Irma pityingly. 

The line of kimonos, suggestive of some 
vast funeral rite, moved across the great vault 
of the stage, each one bearing her bundle toward 
the wardrobe room. Near the stage entrance, 
where everybody was good-by-ing, card-ex- 
changing, telephone-numbering, performing all 
the post-mortuary rites proper over the grav: 
of a dear departed show, Linnie was putting 
on her little gray hat with the shabby gray 
plume, when Irma, in her street clothes 
approached and put her arm around the other 
girl’s waist. 

“1 don’t want to toss any orchids at the caba- 
ret job, dear,” said Irma, with unusual softness 
“1 know you’re kinda different and got ni 
ideas about things. !t all depends on how muc 
you want the money.” 

“| was just thinking. Maybe Mr. Krotz 
cabaret mightn’t be so rough as some.” 

“Don’t walk away with that idea. It’s a!! 
you hear about and then some. You've got 
to be a good fella with the frazzled edge «! 
Broadway, and drink beer with the Har 
Sullivans, if you make good. I’m handing ' 
to you straight, darlink. 
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awful bad or awful good to get away with a 
job like that.” 

“| guess I’d better not.”” Her sensitive under 
lip trembled as she said it. 

“Don’t look so tragic, honey, like one o’ 
those Christian broilers they used to throw to 
the lions. Maybe you can find something else. 
Anyhow, here’s Herman’s address, and you 
can go there to-morrow at noon if you want 
to try for the job.” 

Irma handed her a battered card as she 
kissed her good night. 

In the shadow of the boxlike stage door out- 
side, many starry points of light were glowing 
from cigars and cigarettes. Two or three 
grinning youths advanced as she came out, 
and retreated sheepishly when they saw the 
look in her eyes. 

“Hello, chicken!” muttered a middle-aged 
person, who slouched after her, and only 
desisted when she boarded an Eighth Avenue 
car. All New York seemed a vile wilderness 
to the girl, a region of midnight caves full of 
hungry, prowling things without pity. To- 
night she was a human shape of fear and pain; 
to-morrow she would be a morsel to be thrown 
to the lions, fit prey for the Harry Sullivans in 
the sordid arena of Herman Krotz. 


The Carters, father and daughter, occu- 
pied four rooms in a theatrical district near 
Eighth Avenue, within a zone where such dens 
as theirs are called “apartments” because the 
word “tenement” is offensive to artistic self- 
respect. Their abode consisted of two closet- 
sized bedrooms and a_parlor-dining-sitting- 
room, with a tiny kitchenette. Mr. Carter 
—a tall, thin gentleman who wore his side- 
whiskers looped over his mustache after the 
style affected by the late President Arthur — 
met Linnie at the door. His narrow chest 
was covered by a calico apron, and he held in 
one hand a small stew-pan containing canned 
soup; for the father, when not engaged in 
addressing envelopes or hunting work, kept 
house for the daughter he adored. The old 
man wheezed and sat down. His eyes were 
watery and his nose was very red. He had 
been kept indoors by a severe cold for several 
days and had not been able to add his presence 
to the brief glories of “The Poet Laureate.” 

“What's the matter, pop?” Linnie asked, 
as she embraced hin lightly, at. the same time 
relieving him of the stew-pan. 

“This cold — hem! — got so bad to-night, 
| choked up, and had to call in Dr. Frost 
again. I think he’s an alarmist,” he added, 


with a gentlemanly air reminiscent of his 
piano-tuning days. 


“Alarmist! What did he say?” 

“Said I couldn’t — gar-r-r!” He cleared 
his throat harshly. “Said I couldn’t get 
well in this drizzle. Said | ought to go some- 
where.” 

“Oh, yes.” Linnie’s back was turned while 
she salted a plate of lukewarm soup. 

“I got a letter from brother George to-day,” 
her father announced huskily. Brother George 
was an ex-sea-captain, retired in a modest way 
at Atlantic City. “George says I can come 
down there for a week! I don’t think you could 
spare me, could you?” 

“Oh, pop, of course I can spare you!” she 
cried, forcing a smile. “You must go to- 
morrow morning on the eleven-o’clock train.” 

“You’re awful patient with me, baby.” 
The skin on his cheeks seemed to droop to the 
same contour as his yellow-gray side-whiskers. 
She sat sipping her soup, one hand supporting 
her chin. 

“Tired, Lin?” he asked. 

“Some.” 

““How’s the show going?” 

She was about to say bitterly, “It’s gone,” 
but restrained the impulse and substituted a 
lie. 

“All right,” she announced. Her father, 
out of town, would remain in ignorance of the 
failure for a time, while she could earn enough 
at Herman Krotz’s to mend their fortunes. 

“I’m a great believer in Providence,” 
wheezed Mr. Carter, with ill-placed cheer- 
fuiness. “I know I’ve played in awful luck 
since I came here, and I’ve been a kind of a 
burden on you, daughter. But, in spite of all 
that, I like to think what a God’s blessing it’s 
been for you to be connected with such a 
superior theatrical enterprise as ‘The Poet 
Laureate.’ Something we can write back to 
the folks in Duluth and brag about. That’s 
worth fightin’ for, ain’t it, Lin?” 

“Suppose ‘The Poet’ don’t last forever?” 
she suggested. 

“It’s bound to — bound to run indefinitely. 
That’s just what | said to Mr. Glugg, of Stevens 
& Glugg. ‘The American public’s not such a 
fool as to neglect a great work like that,’ | said 
And he agreed with me.” 

“Has the rent-man been around again?” 

“Yes; he called twice this afternoon.” 

“Suppose it did fail, or I got a chance to go 
into some common sort of show at a bigger 
salary ‘3 

“You mean roof gardens or burlesques?” 
The wrinkles under his eyes sagged down and 
his mouth hardened. 

“Something like that.” 

“Linnie,””— he spoke with impressive dis- 
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tinctness,— “I’d rather we were both dead 
and in our graves than that any child of mine 
should show her form in such a place.” 

“That settles it,”” said Linnie, looking down 
at her little tan shoes. She must have another 
pair soon, or wear overshoes eternally. 

“Why should we be faint-hearted?” inquired 
the old man. ‘‘ You used to be so brave about 
everything. I’m sure the Lord will provide, 
after all the sacrifices I’ve made in bringing 
you here.”’ 

“You've made,” she began bitterly — then 
hesitated, observing his haggard face. “Yes, 
I’m sure the Lord won’t forget us, even on 
Broadway. And now you'd better get to bed, 
because we'll have to be packing early to make 
the eleven o'clock.” 

“You know, in a superior class of art like 
‘The Poet —’”’ he mumbled, slouching off to 
bed. 

“Yes, | know.” 

“And you ought to be glad you're in a posi- 
tion where you can work up to the highest. 
There’s no royal road to success in Art. Work 

work’s what does the trick. Just look at 
Lotta Crabtree.” 

“Good night, pop,” she cried wearily, closing 
the door behind him. 

She crawled into her closet-like room, which 
was in summer sticky hot, and in winter sticky 
cold. She undressed quickly and got into bed, 
and the eyes of many beasts seemed to glare 
out of the darkness like the Johnnies’ cigarettes 
around the stage entrance. It was written 
that Daniel went among the brutes and quelled 
their lust by prayer. But Daniel was not a 
woman. 


Fate, umpiring the game between Conscience 
versus Necessity, at last cried, ‘“‘ Necessity wins!” 
next morning, when Linnie Carter, after 
packing her father safely off for Atlantic City, 
found the words “‘ Krotz Grotto” outlined over 
the sidewalk in dead electric bulbs, with a 
canvas sign below labeled “Cabaret Show 
Nightly.” She walked several times up and 
down in front of the place, and at last plunged in. 

‘Mr. Krotz’s resort slept the torpid noon 
sleep of the midnight roisterer. An odor of 
alcohol hung over the place like the ghost of 
regret for evil deeds without romance. A 
stout negro was swabbing the tiles; roustabouts 
were dusting the artificial palms around the 
grand piano on the stage at the end of the 
room. Among the incandescent clusters of 


glass grapes which hung among paper foliage 
from a bamboo-trellised ceiling, an electrician 
swayed, legs dangling, calling, “Turn ’er on, 
Charlie!”’ to an invisible accomplice. 


“I’m Mr. Krotz.” An enormously fat, 
diabetic, middle-aged German, a_ walking 
noodle of a man, whose straw-colored hair, 
worn away in front, flared behind like an 
untidy Psyche knot, lumbered out from behind 
the cigar counter and confronted Linnie so 
closely that she backed away a step. She gave 
him Irma’s card. 

“Oh, | seen vou before, chicken,” he said, 
grinning, and showing an astonishing row of 
yellow spikes. 

He motioned to a table, where she took a 
seat, and he sat very close to her, laying a white 
hand resembling a pig’s trotter on her arm 
until she winced away. ‘You're der leedle 
lady, fine und dandy. Say, you ain’t such a 
frostbite like you look, are your” Receiving 
no reply, he went on: “I vant a prima-donna 
kid to sing society songs, like ‘1 Love to Be 
Loved by You.’ You understand dot line — 
yes?” 

“I’ve got several ballads I can sing, and 

Singin’ ain’t everyding in dis place, under- 
stand.” He compressed the sags above and 
below his left eye in a grimace approximating 
a wink. ‘“‘Here you gotta be a good fella — 
see?” 

“I think so— I ——’ 

“It’s tirty dollars a veek und tips, if you 
make good,” he went on placidly. “Dis place 
is gittin’ more and more svell trade. Und no 
slob girls goes here. Beoble vot knows comes 
here. Sometimes Harry Sullivan trops in mit 
friends.. Ve vant der best.” 

Harry Sullivan! Already an animal of that 
name was envisioned before her eyes. 

Herman Krotz, as if handling an article 
belonging to himself, took her familiarly by 
the arm and led her to the piano, where a 
green-faced Hungarian whose name. sounded 
like “Shush” fingered syrupy modulations and 
eyed her pessimistically. 

“Try her on somet’ink pretty, Mr. Shush,” 
suggested Herman. And the latter, without 
deigning to inquire her choice, began banging 
out a ballad of the hour, which Linnie, for- 
etunately, happened to know. She sang it as 
best she could. He banged out another, which 
she also attempted, forgetting half the words 
and supplying with convenient Ja-la-la’s. At 
the end of the concert the musician gave a 
surly grunt and stalked away. 

“You’re hired,” announced Mr. Krotz. 
“Show up before eight to-night.” He pawed 
her over with a proprietorial air as she stepped 
down from the stage. 

As she was passing out she met Irma Floretta 
coming in, wearing black and coral, which gave 
a Spanish luster to her dead-white skin. 
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“He took you on?” she asked, and, when 
Linnie nodded: “Good! See you to-night. 
How’d you like Herm?” 

“Isn’t he the limit?” 

“No,” answered Irma, with a sad smile. 

Linnie wondered at her reply, but she knew 
more before the week had waned. 

The first week at Krotz’s Cabaret disgusted 
her like a draught of poisonous narcotic to an 
unaccustomed palate. Indeed, the brand of 
entertainment offered there bore to legitimate 
joy the same relation that fusel oil bears to 
vintage wine. The women who came there, 
when they danced up and down between the 
tables, wriggled like tortured serpents, while 
their male partners tottered in their embraces 
after the manner of Jack ashore. 

“A cheap dump,” Irma announced on the 
first night, as she stood in the little room off the 
stage, arranging Linnie’s beautiful hair. “But 
you'll make good all nghto. There’s a time o’ 
night, you know, when they’d rather have ‘ The 
Old Oaken Bucket’ than ‘I Don’t Care.’”’ 

“It’s a pretty rough place, isn’t it?’’ whis- 
pered Linnie, frightened. 

“I told you, honey, you wasn’t going to work 
in an Epworth League readin’-room,”’ was her 
only consolation. 

The stars who twinkled in the constellation 
of Krotz numbered six. There were a pair of 
mulatto tango dancers, a man and a woman, 
who snified some white drug from the palm of 
the hand before each acrobatic sortie, and 
threatened to carve each other in domestic 
wrangles behind the piano. There was a silly 
effeminate ‘cellist, whose hair was so long it 
screened his face like a black Niagara as he 
bobbed to his bow with affected virtuosity. 
There were Billy Weed and Irma Floretta in 
their “‘hop-toad tango,” a turn that won 
favor from the start, and that might have gone 
on indefinitely, save for the fact that Billy, 
whose blue-lined cheeks proclaimed a “dancer's 
heart,” fainted occasionally and had to be 
revived in a back room. Then there was 
Linnie, with her heart-throb songs. 

The week, to Linnie, went like a dream — an 
evil dream with an undercurrent of small tri- 
umph. She treated her audience with the 
contempt they merited; in fact, she scarcely 
knew they were there, save for their vile smoke 
and an occasional forced attention from some 
man. Measured by the standard of applause, 
however, it was easy to see that she was becom- 
ing a great favorite. 

But before the first night was over it was 
perfectly plain to her that song was but the 
lesser half of her destiny in the Krotz establish- 
ment. Once, when she had just phrased the 


last honey-dripping strain of “In the Garden 
of Bee-ootiful Dreams,” and had retired behind 
the palms, where Herman Krotz lay in wait 
and tried to kiss her, she could not help but see 
two flushed youths, at a table near by, raising 
seidels of dark beer in her direction. 

“Don’t you see ’em?” whispered Mr. Krotz. 

“Amusing, aren’t they?” she agreed inno- 
cently. 

“Huh! Vy don’t you go down und haf a 
trink mit ’em?” 

“| don’t drink.” She sat down firmly on 
the edge of a palm-tub. 

“Faugh!” snarled the proprietor, waddling 
away. 

An inborn primness in the girl, perhaps in- 
herited from her stiff-kneed father, or maybe 
from her mother, who had been a nice New 
England schoolma’am in her youth, impelled 
her to look upon the creatures around the tables 
below as beasts of more than natural ferocity. 
To her imagination, they seemed to wait like 
animals in an unclean pit, slavering in antici- 
pation. Often, as she sang her bits of popular 
bathos, the simile of the Christian maiden, 
about to be devoured and looking into the dens 
of the arena, arose to her mind and added trem- 
olo to her notes. The game was nothing haz- 
ardous to the other performers; trained and 
hardened gladiators all, the scent of the beasts 
was life to them. All except Billy Weed: a 
tall young man, who would have been good- 
looking save for his extreme emaciation, he sat 
in contemptuous dignity behind the palms and 
regarded the picture dryly. 

“That’s one way of havin’ a good time,” he 
said. ‘‘Another way is to sit on a hot tack 
and jump off Brooklyn Bridge. For me, I 
choose a twenty-five-dollar house in Jersey with 
a front porch and privilege o’ spittin’ on the 
lawn.” 

“Have you lived there?” 
way of sympathy. 

“Once. Wife too classy. 
biography. 

So the week wore on and the arena continued 
to wait for its prey. Toward the week’s close 
she heard the name of Harry Sullivan broached 
frequently. 

“Ain't Misto Sullivan comin’ round?” in- 
quired the mulatto man of Krotz. 

“He'll be buzzin’ in pretty soon,” Herman 
promised benignly. 

So the super-beast was on his way! In her 
overwrought state, the name seemed to have a 
personal significance to her— maybe she was 
chosen for him! 

The descent to Avernus was already easy and 
pleasant for poor Irma Floretta. She seemed 
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to obey the signal of the raised glass as a matter 
of course. She spent most of her time between 
songs at various tables, and sang with increased 
vim, if diminished coherence, as the night wore 
on. The last night of the week she spent 
most of her time at one table, where a dark 
man in a light suit opened wine for her, while a 
friend of similar mold hovered near and stared 
significantly in Linnie’s direction. 

“Got a couple o’ swell Dickies down here. 
Want to get ‘cquainted?” she whispered to the 
other girl, her pretty face considerably coarsened 
by hours of drinking. 

“Stick around and come home,” said Linnie. 
She took her hand, but Irma snatched it away. 

“Spinster like yer pa!” she growled, going 
back to the table. 

Irma had been in the habit of going home with 
Linnie, since she lived in a_ boarding-house 
close by Eighth Avenue. But to-night, when 
the place closed at one o’clock by the humane 
rule of an all-wise Tammany Hall, Linnie waited 
long and vainly at a side door. At last two 
figures came out of the darkness from another 
entrance. The shorter one was Irma, wearing 
her polo-coat and walking unsteadily, while 
a man in a light suit, supporting her around 
the waist, led her to a convenient taxicab. He 
whispered an address and the door slammed. 

“Irma, where are you going?” Linnie called. 

“Aw, shut up!”’ came a thick reply, followed 
by a laugh—not a human laugh, but the 
jeering note of the primal female, hopeless 
and defiant. Could that be the voice of the 
common-sense little spirit who had stood by 
her with advice and comfort during those 
grinding weeks of rehearsal? 

Footsteps followed her as she hurried toward 
an Eighth Avenue car. Glancing swiftly back, 
she glimpsed a man rapidly gaining on her, 
and recognized the companion of the man in 

the light suit. He fell back slightly as thev 
passed light corners, but in the deeper shadows 
he followed so closely upon the heels of flight 
that she seemed to feel his breath disturbing her 
hair. And as he walked he continued to appeal 
in a sort of low, chantlike tone: 

“Say, hold up, baby! I'll treat you swell. 
I got the dough.” 

He plucked her sleeve as she mounted the 
rear platform of a passing car. Without deign- 
ing a look, she struck out and lashed him across 
the face with her umbrella. 

\ letter was waiting for her at the flat. It 
was from her father, who wrote tremblingly 
that his cold was much worse and threatened 


pneumonia. A doctor had been called, and 


Uncle George, cautious host, refused to pay the 
bill. 


Could she raise a little money? Linnie 





let down her hair, warmed a can of soup on the 
gas heater, and dashed off a postal. A mana- 
ger named Krotz, she explained, had engaged 
her for a series of refined concerts for two or 
three weeks. She would send an order for 
twenty dollars on pay-day. 

The phrase “refined concerts” as descriptive 
of Mr. Krotz’s establishment tickled a lurking 
sense of humor, and she was relieved to find, 
when she went to bed, that she was laughing 
herself to sleep. 

So the week was over. On Monday morn- 
ing, when she went to Herman for her pay, 
the latter growled and passed her out thirty- 
seven dollars — thirty on salary, and seven as 
her percentage on accrued tips. 

“I give you one last chance,” he grunted. 
“Eider you mix mit der boys or you don’t sing 
here no more.” 

“Well, haven’t |——” 

“You sing, yes. You mix, not. You stand 
like a frozen pudding. Now, see here. A big 
guy comes here to-night, und you treat him 
No monkey pusiness mit him!” 

“Is his name— Harry Sullivan?” she faltered. 

“How did vou guess it?”’ Herman’s greedy 
eves lit up. “Noding ve got’s too good for 
him. Ven he calls you to his table, you go 
—un’stand?”’ 

“1 won't!” 
with rage. 

“Den good night!” 

She went as far as the door, then paused. 
She stocd to lose everything. 

“T’ink it over,” said Krotz, noting her hesi- 
tancy. “If you come to-night you gotta be 
good to Sullivan.” 

Columbus Circle went like a whirligig before 
her eves as she boarded acar. She had paid her 
fare and taken a seat before she noted her error. 
She had taken a Broadway car by mistake. 
[he trifling error o’erbrimmed her cup of tears, 
and she sobbed shamelessly. 

“Look here!” said a pleasant barytone at her 
elbow. Schooled though she was to dread all 
men, she did not shrink from this one. Glancing 
through a mist, she noted that an athletic, 
clean-cut young man in a blue suit with a hair 
stripe had sat down next to her. He handed 
her a copy of an evening paper. “Pretend to 
be reading the funny page,” he went on in a 
matter-of-fact tone. ‘Snuggle behind it, and 
nobody’ll notice.” 

‘“Th-thanks!”’ she managed to say. 

“Folks don’t cry on street cars unless some- 
thing’s the matter,” he continued. ‘I’m not 
going to butt in on family affairs. Yet I want 
to help. 
publicity — ask me. 


right, see? 





She stamped her foot, white 


If there’s anything — money, fight, 
Won’t your”’ 
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ihe unexpected sympathy, catching her 
off her guard, gave her a confidence she could 
not understand. She cleared her voice suffi- 
cientl to speak. 

‘I’m a cabaret singer,” she began. 

“Come again! You don’t look it.” 

“Why 

“You're too simple, too sweet if you'll 
excuse My saying so.” 

“Well, | am,” she answered, pleased in spite 
of conflicting emotions. “And the proprietor 
won't hire me any more unless | go around to 
tables and drink with awful, horrid ‘ 

“Why should your” She noted with a 
thrill that his eves were clear gray and he looked 
ten feet tall. 

It just seems I’ve got to, if | want to hold 
my place.” 

“I’m next. You need the money. Now, 
see here.’’ He reached heartily into one of 
his trousers pockets. 

“Please don’t!” 
crving again. 

‘| won't!” he assured her hastily, in alarm. 

They sat in silence while the blocks spun 
unheeded by. Through Linnie surged an 
inexplicable impulse to cling to this big cham- 
pion’s breast, to sob and beseech him to fight 
the beasts, to greet him as the morning sun after 
a night of fever dreams, her hero, her deliverer. 
But, being a maiden of New England ancestry 
and prim breeding, what she actually said was: 

“Thank you very much. You've been 
awfully good. Oh, I must get out here we 
are at the Grand Central!” 

With a courtesy that thrilled her to her toes, 
he helped her down to the sidewalk, and held 
her hand just an instant, while she gazed up at 
him, seeing gardens of delight. She was in love 
already. Such things happen under pressure. 

“Can't | walk home with you?” he asked. 

a, No » 

“Won't you tell me the name of that joint 
where you sing?”’ 

“I'd rather not.” 

“As a business man, can’t | lend you a 
hundred at six per cent?” 

“I'd be rotten security,”’ she smiled. 

“Then be good,” he said, removing his hat 
as he turned away. 

But, by some impulse of decency which urges 
us all, good and bad, he rushed back to her. 

“You'll excuse me, Miss. I hate bargain ad- 
vice as much as the next one. But don’t let the 
proprietor bluff you into sitting down with the 
men at the tables — not unless you sit with me.”’ 

“Do you mean — you'll be there?” 

“Who knows where we'll bump together 
again?” he replied. 


She showed symptoms of 


“Oh! You must think I’m awfully bold, 
talking as | have — and we've not been even 
introduced. But | wasn’t afraid of vou — like 
the others — you seemed different.” She 
flushed scarlet and started as if to run away. 

“And you — you’re the one best bet in New 
York! And I can’t help finding you again!” 
He crushed her hand in his big palm and his 
tone carried a wonderful conviction with it. 

How indiscreetly she had behaved, was 
the first thought that entered her mind as she 
turned homeward. How unlike herself! Yet 
it seemed inevitable that she should fly to him, 
for hearts instinctively know their haven. 
No, she was not sorry. Yet why had she acted 
the prude so far as not to give him her address? 
Here was the one deliverer, in this great, 
roaring jungle, who would aid her and ask no 
usurious reward. 

At the flat was another letter from Atlantic 
City. Her father, in a hand still more irregular, 
announced that he had quarreled with Uncle 
George on the subject of homeopathy. They 
had taken him to a sanatorium. The least it 
would cost would be twenty-five dollars a week. 
Couldn’t she sell something more? 

Sell something more! Linnie sat on the 
shabby plush sofa, tearing the letter to ribbons. 
Late in the afternoon she arose and began doing 
her hair in an elaborate mode Irma had dem- 
onstrated to her. Sell something more! She 
had but one marketable treasure — herself. 


That evening at Krotz’s Cabaret opened dull, 
and Linnie sang in a dull voice to suit the 
occasion. Irma sat beside Billy Weed behind 
the piano, her face swollen, her eyes defiant. 

“Harry Sullivan’s comin’ to-night,” she 
whispered in a voice that tried to be offhand, 
as Linn.e passed. 

“So I’ve heard,” answered the latter. 

A little after ten o'clock the place began filling 
up fast. The mulatto tangoists — capering like 
a pair of jungle devils, whispering vile insults 
at each other as they danced, threatening death 
in a thousand violent forms — never gave a 
better performance. 

“Oh, look who’s here!” lisped the effeminate 
‘cellist, pointing his bow toward the back of 
the room, where a group of men entered to- 
gether. Linnie’s heart stopped dead as a hard 
gray man in a hard gray suit to match his hard 
gray eyes sat down and ordered wine so all 
could hear. Mr. Krotz drew near, rubbing 
his knuckles. - And Linnie, peeping white and 
frozen through the sheitering palms, knew 
she was looking upon Harry Sullivan, the ugly 
idol of her sacrifice! There was yet time. 
Should she quietly disappear through a side 
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door, or should she stay and crucify all the good 
in her — for thirty pieces of silver to fill her 
salary envelope on Monday morning? 

The mulatto couple finished their bacchanal 
in a tangle of arms and !egs. It was Linnie’s 
turn to come on. The indifference of death 
was upon her as she arose. She could hear her 
own song as afar off, thrilling forth in a thrush- 
like melody, the song of the bird before the 
serpent’s fangs. Mr. Krotz, who was talking 
respectfully to the hard gray man, looked her 
way and grinned, while the other smiled fishilv. 
He was more monstrous than even she had 
pictured him. With the gesture of a Baby- 
lonian prince purchasing a slave girl, he folded 
a fivé-dollar bill and tossed it at her feet. She 
kicked it toward a waiter, who pocketed the 
wad with characteristic alacrity. At that instant 
Krotz, who had stepped to another side of 
the room, made her a signal which said un- 
mistakably, “Come down!” 

Her legs began to give as she descended the 
steep steps of the platform. She steadied herself 
against a table — and at that instant a pleasant, 
familiar barytone voice spoke in her ear: 

“Sit down at my table. Be quick and quiet. 
Smile. Pretend you were coming to me all the 
time. That’s better. Waiter! another quart.” 

A big young man with a hair-line in his blue 
suit was sitting close beside her, looking into 
her eyes. 

“So you decided to do it, after all,” he said. 
“Now, that’s all right — 1 know what drives 
‘em. It’s God’s mercy I found you. Since | 
saw you to-day, and realized how I’d reached 
the one solitaire in all the cheap glass of Broad- 
way, I’ve been wild for you. Without you I 
continue hellward. Will you take me?” 

“Yes.” She looked with perfect trust into 
the eyes of 4 man she had met but once be- 
fore,— she, the Puritan prude of the Rialto! — 
showing how a woman will do anything, go 
anywhere, with the man she loves: just as 
Virtue stands, a white and spotless barrier, 
between her and the man she dislikes. 

“When shall it be?” 

“The — the wedding?” 

“Yes, yes!” His voice was thick with 
eagerness. “Make it to-night. I’ve got a car 
outside, and | know a justice of the peace ——”’ 

Mars trod harshly upon the toe of Cupid as 
a series of chairs were noisily overturned in 
an onslaught from the rear. The hard gray 
man suddenly thrust his face between the 
lovers, his face stony with hate. 

“Til teach you to frisk my girl before the 
whole audience!” his voice grated out. 








“If you’re givin’ lessons in etiquette,’’— the 
young man’s face lit up to a fighting smile,— 
“come outside and I'll go you one.”’ 

The duelists proceeded up the aisle, Herman 
Krotz protesting feebly, everybody moving 
toward the door. 

“Harry Sullivan’s goin’ to throw out the 
fresh guy!” piped a tittering soprano. 

Linnie sat alone, stranded at her table. 
Events had moved so fast she was stupefied. 
Would she dare follow this stranger — she 
did not even know his name! — to a midnight 
ceremony before a justice of the peace? Again 
the wings of faith raised her from her doubts. 

Meanwhile there was a salvo of cheers and 
jeers from without. A loud crash of glass. 
The crowd, looking immensely gratified by an 
unexpected show of brutality, came filing in 
again to their beer. She caught the phrases 
“Harry Sullivan” and “right on his head”; 
but whether Mr. Sullivan had been the bumper 
or the bumped she knew not, until she spied 
her tall champion in the back of the room coolly 
fastening his collar. 

A moment later Herman Krotz, laughing 
like a human jelly-bag, approached and patted 
her cordially. 

“‘Leedle girl, you are all righd!”” he burbled. 
“He t’rew dot noosance oud in der street like 
he ought to done long ago.” 

“Are you glad, then, to lose Mr. Sullivan?” 
she asked innocently. 

“Sullivan? Dot fella vasn’t Sullivan. He 
vas a cheap skate from Pittsburgh.” 

“Then the man with the gray hair isn’t Harry 
Sullivan?”” She was hopelessly confused. 
“Well, who 1s?” 

The young champion in the blue suit was 
now standing by her chair. 

“| make you introdooced,” said Herman 
solemnly. ‘“‘Harry, dis iss Linnie.” 

And be it further said for the blindness of 
Virtue that Linnie, asking no questions of the 
politician’s notorious past, laid her hand on 
his arm and let it rest there. 

“The car’s waiting,” he said. As soon as 
she had put on her hat and coat, she passed 
out with him as over a carpet of rose-petals. 


“Say!” said a rat-faced person to Herman, 
observing their exit. ‘Harry Sullivan and that 
doll seem nutty over each other. Are they 
engaged?” 

“Engaged!” Herman’s thick smile displayed 
his row of yellow spikes. “Engaged not! 
Vat does Harry want mit anoder vife? He’s 
got two already.” 


THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF LINNIE WILL BE DESCRIBED IN THE DECEMBER McCLURE'S. 
THE TITLE OF THE STORY IS “THE LAIR” 
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“HE BENT HIS HEAD DELIBERATELY. SHE DID NOT TURN ASIDE HER LIPS. THEN CAME A KISS 
WHICH CONQUERED THEM BOTH, FLINGING A MIST ACROSS THEIR EYES, STILLING THEIR REASON” 
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THE SALAMANDER 


THE GIRL WHO WENT THROUGH FIRE 


by Owen JOHNSON 
ILLUSTRATIONS by Everett Shinn 


Begun in September.— Doré Baxter, a youthful Salamander living in a Madison Avenue boarding-house with 
other Salamanders, masquerades as a chorus girl at the unconventional luncheon given by Albert Sassoon, one of 
the social and financial powers of New York City. The other guests at this luncheon are five chorus girls and four 
men — Harrigan Blood, a newspaper owner, Judge Massingale, Garret Lindaberry, a rich and courted trifler, and 
Tom Busby, a leader of cotillions. Massingale’s attitude toward her, of interest masked by irony, piques and at- 
tracts ber. Lindaberry’s indifference awakens her resentment. As the luncheon progresses, it becomes an orgy, 
and Harrigan Blood and Sassoon quarrel for Doré’s favor. In the excitement, she slips away in the car that Stacey 
Van Loan, called a“ prop” in the Salamander vernacular, has placed at ber disposal. Delaying ber return home, 
she finds that Sassoon and Harrigan Blood have called. Within the bouquet given ber by Sassoon at the luncheon 
is a bundred-dollar bill. She plans to return the bill to Sassoon, but the necessity of breaking into it to relieve the 
accumulated board bill of Winona Horning, a fellow Salamander, presents the problem of accepting the money and 
at the same time avoiding the consequences. Her first caller the next day is Joseph Gilday, another “ prop,” whom 
she reprimands for trying to force money upon her. She lunches with Orlando B. Peavey, a heavy business man 
whose intentions are most serious, and returns home just as Sassoon calls to claim the equivalent of bis hundred 





dollars. 


ASSOON was on his feet, moving rest- 
lessly, as she entered. He was not 
accustomed to be kept waiting, and to 
wait half an hour after he had seen 

her enter just ahead of him was interminably 
vexing. And yet, he was profoundly grateful 
for this teasing delay. It awakened him; it 
made him hope. There was a resistance, a 
defiance, in it that was as precious as it was rare. 
He had wondered much about her as he moved 
with slow irritation, stopping occasionally to 
catch a reflection in the foggy mirror of his 
long, Oriental, slightly hanging head, and the 
grayed mustache which, with its mounting W, 
gave to his dulled eyes a sharp staccato quality 
of a blinking bird of prey. 

The drawing-room, or parlor, was like ten 
thousand other parlors of boarding-houses — 
brown, musty, with an odor of upholstery and 
cooking, immense tableaux of imaginary land- 
scapes sunk back into the obscurity of the walls, 
imitation Dresden shepherdesses on the mantel, 
an album of Mrs. Pim’s on the table, and a vase 
containing dried flowers, cheap furniture, a 
crippled sofa placed in a shadow, and, weighing 
down all, the heavy respectability of a Sunday 
afternoon. Occasionally the front door opened 
to a latch-key, and a feminine form flitted by 
the doorway, always pausing curiously to 
survey the parlor before sorting the mail that 
was displayed on the seat of the hat-rack. 


Once a couple with cheery voices came full 
into the room before perceiving his tenancy. 
They withdrew abruptly, and he heard the girl 
saving to her escort: 

“Oh, well, come up to the room; there’s 
never a chance at the old parlor!” 

This mediocrity, this quiet, these flitting 
forms of young women, the cub escort who was 
privileged to enjoy intimacy, strangely excited 
him. There was something really romantic 
in following a fancy into such a lair, and the 
longer the plaguing clock sounded its tinny 
march, the more vibrantly alert he felt, in the 
anticipation of her coming. 

“I saw you come in!” he said directly. He 
did not move forward, but stood blinking at 
her like a night-bird disturbed in the day. 
“You’ve kept me waiting quite a while, young 
lady.” 

“Really?” she said _ indifferently. She 
stopped in the middle of the room. “Well, 
Pasha, do you expect me to come to your” 

He roused himself, hastily advancing. In 
truth, waiting for others to throw themselves 
at him had become such a habit that he had 
not noticed the omission. 

“Pardon me! I was enjoying — you are a 
delightful picture!”’ he said in his silky voice. 

She accepted the evasion with an unduped 
smile. 

“You are lucky to catch me at all,” she 
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said | have an engagement uptown at “And she drew back, nodding and ——- 
three.” smiling her toothless smile.”’ 


‘Do you always wear the national costume?” 
he said, indicating her Russian blouse. 

‘Yes, always.” 

‘But my flowers, Miss Baxter?” he said, 
standing after she had motioned him to a seat; 
and the glance from under the prominent, hang- 
ing upper lids, that half covered the irises, 
seemed to sift down wearily at her. 

‘Your flowers? What flowers? 

“My orchids vesterday 

“Oh! Yourorchids.” She stopped suddenly, 
as if confused. “You won’t be angry? | 
know you won't when | tell you about it! 
I gave them away.” 

He took his seat, rubbed the back of one hand 
with long, soft fingers, and slowly raised his 


Sit down!” 


moc! ing glance to hers. 

‘Ah you gave them away?” 

‘Yes! and you'll quite 
meeting his inquisitorial scrutiny without con- 
fusion I'll tell you just how it was. I have 
a protégée, an old woman who sells news- 
papers under the elevated station — such an 
old woman! If | were rich I’d send her off to 
a farm and make her happy for the rest of 
her life! The first day | came to New York I 
hadn't any money. I didn’t know what to do! 


approv ee she said, 


I sold newspapers 
“Tour 
‘Yes! You didn’t hear? Oh, it made 
quife a fuss at the time! The newspapers had 
it, ‘Mysterious Society Woman Sells Papers.’ 
And | made a lot of money no change, 
naturally! Too bad I didn’t know you then; 
you would have paid at least a dollar a 
paper!” 
She laughed gaily, a little excited at the 
recollection. 
romantic! Well, my old 
woman gave me the idea. She’s been my 
mascot ever since. Every day I get my papers 
from her. Last night, coming back after a 
spin, | stopped as usual. I had the orchids 
here at my waist; I noticed her eyeing them. 
What are you looking at? These?’ | 
isked 
She bobbed her head. She has only five 
teeth the funniest teeth! You ought to 
see them; none of them meet. 
‘At these flowers?’ 
“She bobbed again. 
“You like flowers?’ 
Then she came up close to me — the way 
old people do, you know —and said in my 
earl 


It was quite 


‘When | was vour age, my darling, | had 
flowers, like those, every day!’ 


Doré stopped, pressed her hand to her shecet, 
and said in a muffled voice: 

‘It just took me. Something came right 
up in my throat — I could have cried! I tore 
them off and threw them in her arms. If you 
could have seen the look she gave me! She 
kissed them Ah! it made me very happy, I 
can tell you! 

Did he believe her? He didn’t care! Per- 
haps he preferred that it should have been 
invented. 

‘It will mean a great deal to her,” he said, 
his eyes on hers — his eves, that began to light up 
as lanterns showing through the fall of night. 

‘It will mean a great deal!” she said, with an 
expression of such beatitude that his last doubt 
began to waver. “I just couldn’t have kept 
them!” 

“| want you to come to lunch with me — 
to-morrow,” he said slowly. 

““Wherer”’ 

‘In my apartments. They 
park. It’s quite delightful.” 

He watched her eagerly, for eagerness could 
occasionally show on his face, as a sudden 
joy may recall a past youth to the face of a 
mature woman. She considered thoughtfully: 

“To-morrow? At what timer” 

“At one,” he said; and she noticed again 
the curious gesture of his feminine fingers 
sliding caressingly over the back of his hand. 

“One’s all right. I'll be delighted to meet 
Mrs. Sassoon.” 

He raised his head with an ironical smile; 
but the smile fled as he noticed that her face 
was blankly serious. 

‘| don’t like that!” 

“What?” 

“You know very well | am not inviting you 
to meet my wife.” 

“What do you want with me, then, Mr. 
Sassoon?” she said calmly, looking directly at 
him with her cloudy blue eyes of a child. 

He rose, nonplussed, walked to the window 
and slowly back. What was she — straight- 
forward or deep? Did she wish to come directly 
to a business understanding, or — or was she 
truly independent and seeking this method 
to terminate the acquaintance? An _ instinct 
warned him of the danger in an answer. He 
returned, and said, leaning on the mantelpiece: 

‘Bring a friend, if you wish. I'll have in 
the Comte de Joncy. You’ve aroused his 
curiosity ——”’ 

“At your private apartments?” 

“Of course!” 


“< No!” 


overlook the 


he said abruptly. 
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“At Tenafly’s, then.” 

“At Tenafly’s — downstairs — yes!” 

“A party of four?” 

“No. Come to think of it, it’ll be more 
interesting just with you.” 

This unexpected answer, said in the most 
natural manner imaginable, perplexed him more 
than ever. She noticed it, quite delighted at 
the helplessness of the experienced hunter. 

“You won’t lunch in a party of four at my 
apartments, but you will lunch with me alone 
at a public restaurant.” 

“Quite so!” 

“And your reputation?” 

“It isn’t a question of reputation — my se- 
curity! | wouldn’t trust you — that’s all!” 

He didn’t choose to discuss this, but sought to 
give the conversation a different turn. 

“You are satisfied with this?” he said, with 
a sudden crook of his arm. 

“You are delightfully direct, aren’t you?” 
she said. “You usually don’t have so much 
trouble coming to an understanding with 
women, do your” 

“No, | don’t.” 

“Well, what do you want to know?’ 

“I’m curious to see how you live — your 
room —”"’ 

She shook her head. 

“That you'll never see.” 

“But ——” 

“Oh, yes, | make a difference. There are 
men you receive in your room, and men you 
receive always in a parlor, and there’s no trouble 
at all in classifying them!” She jumped up, 
with a laugh. “‘And you, with all your experi- 
ence among my sex, can’t make up your mind 
about me.” 

“You pay what? Eight — ten —fifteen a 
week. And you have your automobile,” he 
said, pursuing his idea. 

“Ah, that’s it! Have I an auto or not? 
But that’s not what you want to know! You 
want to know if some one gives me an auto- 
mobile, and, if so, why? Well, have I or 
haven’t I? Find out!” 

“You know,” he said in his deliberate, 
dragging way, “|! don’t believe that story about 
the orchids!” 

“What do you mean?” she said, with such 
a swift turn from provoking malice to erect 
gravity that he hesitated. 

“There was a hundred-dollar bill in that 
bouquet, Miss Baxter!’ he said, changing the 
attack slightly. 

“A hundred!” she said, drawing herself 
up in surprise and scorn. “Ah! now | under- 
stand — everything. So that’s why you are 
here! To get your value!” 


“No — no,” he protested, confused. 

“Now I see it all!” she continued, as if sud- 
denly enlightened. “Of course, such presents 
are quite in order as mementos when young 
ladies of the chorus are entertained by you. 
But you weren’t sure of me? You wanted to 
know if I would take it! For, of course, that 
would simplify things, wouldn’t it?”’ 

“Do you regret giving it away?” he said, 
convinced, watching her with his connois- 
seur gaze. 

She stopped. 

“That is insulting!” she said, so simply that 
he never again recurred to the subject. ‘‘Now, 
Mr. Sassoon, | am going to play fair with you. 
| always do —at first. | am not like other 
girls. I do play fair. I give one warning — 
one only — and then, take the consequences!” 

“And what is your warning, pretty little 
child?” he said, with a faint echo of excitement 
in his voice. 

“You will lose your time!” she said, dropping 
him a curtsey. ‘You wish to know what | 
am? I won’t give you the slightest hint! I 
may be a desperate advénturess, or | may be 
a pretty little child; but I tell you frankly, 
now — once only — you had better take your 
hat and go! You won't?” 

He shook his head stubbornly. 

“Very well! You will regret it! Only, be 
very careful what you say to me, and how 
you say it. Do you understand?” 

“And you will lunch with me to-morrow?” 

“Yes!” 

“Why?” 

“Two reasons — to tantalize you, and be- 
cause | am the most curious little body in 
the world! There! That’s quite frank!” She 
glanced at the clock, which had gone well past 
the hour. ‘“‘Now | must be off —I shall be 
late, as it is!” 

He glanced, in turn, at his watch. 

“And I’ve been keeping a board of directors 
cursing me for half an hour — very important 
board,”” he said, grinning at the thought of 
their exasperation if they should be privileged 
to see the cause of his delay. 

“Really?” she exclaimed, delightfully flat- 
tered. “Then you can keep them waiting 
some more! Yourcar’s here? Very well; take 
me up to the Temple Theater, stage entrance.” 

It was not in his plan thus publicly to accom- 
pany her. Not that he cared about his ghost 
of a reputation! But to arrive thus at a stage 
entrance, dancing attendance on a little Sala- 
mander, savored too much of the débutant, 
the impressionable and gilded cub. To 
another woman he would have refused per- 
emptorily, with short excuse, packing her off in 
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EYES NARROWING. ‘IT’S A SHORT GAME. THIS IS LONGER, SAFER." SHE SHOOK HER HEAD, 
,OON — TOO SOON!’*” 
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the automobile, and going on foot to his des- 
tination. But with Miss Baxter he had a 
feeling that she would exact it, and a fear that 
somehow she was waiting an excuse to slip 
from him, a fear of losing her. 

“T-am waiting!” she said impatiently. 

“What for?” he asked, coming abruptly 
out of his abstraction. 

“For you to hand me in, Pasha!” 

He gave her his hand hurriedly, capitulated, 
and took his seat in turn. She guessed his 
reasons, and watched him mockingly, sunk in 
her corner. The melancholy and the weak- 
ness of yesterday were gone; she was again 
the gay little Salamander, audacious and 
reckless, sublimely confident in the reserves 
of her imagination to extricate her from any 
peril. 

“The warning holds until to-morrow morn- 
ing,” she said, her eyes sparkling, the mood 
dramatized in every eager and malicious ex- 
pression. 

He did not answer, aroused and retreating 
by turns, uncomfortable, irritated, and yet 
resolved. Had Doré known the fires she had 
kindled and the ends to which he was capable 
of going, perhaps she would not have felt so 
audaciously triumphant. 

As they swung from Broadway into the 
crowded, narrow side-street, quite a little 
group was before the entrance—a knot of 
stage-hands loafing outside for a smoke, Blainey 
himself in conversation with an actress who 
was speaking to him from another automobile, 
and three or four of the personnel of the theater 
awaiting the arrival of the manager. 

She forced Sassoon to descend and hand her 
Sassoon rebelling at being thus paraded 
and recognized. Then, with a fractional nod, 
she went through the group. All at once some 
one, making way for her, lifted his hat. She 
looked up and recognized the one man she did 
not wish to see her in Sassoon’s company: 
Judge Massingale, smiling his impersonal, tol- 
erantly amused smile. 





down 


CHAPTER VIII 


Wuen she had passed the familiar limping 
figure of the guardian of the stage door, and had 
caught the sound of the helter-skelter prepara- 
tions behind the curtains,— the ring of ham- 
mers, the hoarse shouts into the rafters, the 
green-and-gold filmy sheen of the scenery, the 
groups in costume, chattering in the wings, 
the busy black-hatted, coatless stage-hands tear- 
ing about,— Doré felt that tingling of the nerves 
that comes to the crutched veteran when the 


regiment passes. She adored this life with a 


keen, excited zest. Its unrealities were vitally 
real, its Liliiputian sultans and pashas great 
potentates. She adored it — but she was not 
yet decided. To have been certain of succeed- 
ing would have seemed to her the fullest of 
life; but she was not so blinded by the dazzling 
light of success as not to perceive clearly the 
barrenness of its mediocrity and the horror of 
its failure. 

She passed into the theater, which seemed to 
swallow her up in its impenetrable embrace 
She stood a moment, peering into the darkness, 
seeing only a great red eye above, ghostly dra- 
peries in the galleries, and in the mysterious 
catacombs below a vague flitting figure stum- 
bling toa seat. Then, her eyes growing accus- 
tomed to the obscurity, she put out her hand and 
felt her way along the empty seats, with their 
damp, musty shrouds. 

The curtain was up on the set for the first act, 
which had been ended ten minutes before. 
They had been rehearsing since noon; the prob- 
abilities were they would continue long past 
midnight. On the stage, O’Reilly of the 
“props” was swearing hoarsely at the calcium 
light in the ceilings, throwing on reds and blues 
with a rapid succession that blinded the eyes. 
Baum was cursing the scene-shifters, clamoring 
for more verdure. Trimble, the stage-manager, 
was in the center of the stage, rearranging a 
scene with the soubrette and the heavy comic. 
In the house itself, back of the orchestra, in the 
dim lobby with its dungeon reflections from the 
street, the chorus girls and men were busily 
rehearsing a new step that had just been given 
them, humming as they balanced on their toes, 
took hands, and twined about their partners, 
who, with a final twirl, sank on their knees to 
receive them. As the step was complicated, 
everywhere murmurs of expostulation and pro- 
test were heard: 

“Stupid! Not that way!’ 

“One, two — one, two — one, two, three!” 

“Catch me.” 

“No! I go first.”’ 

“Gee! what an ice-wagon!’ 

“To the left, I told ye!” 

Dodo, dodging swaying bodies and arms ex- 
tended in swimming gestures, found the center 
aisle, and, her eyes acquiring more vision, began 
to explore the obscurities. Above the orchestra, 
Felix Brangstar, his head crowned with a slouch 
hat, stripped to shirt and crossed pink suspen- 
ders, angry, hot, and on edge, was screaming to 
the flutes orders to transpose certain measures 
O'Reilly continued to shout: 

“Blind that! Throw on the whites. Damn 
you, will you throw on your whites? Hold 
that!” 
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Trimble, on the stage, was taking the part of 
the soubrette, skipping about the heavy comic, 
coquetting and dodging under his arm, while the 
air was charged with electric currents: 

“Lower away! More — more!” 

“Is Blainey here yet?’ 

“Where’s Benton?” 

“Switch that table over!” 

“Throw on your borders!’ 

“B flat, then the chord of 4.” 

“That’s cut out. Yes — yes!’ 

“Try that curtain again.” 

“Bring it down slew. No! God! 
do you call that slow? ey 





Carey, 
Again! 

The piece was a truly fairylike creation of a 
modern Offenbach, romantic in libretto, distin- 
guished and delicate in music, a true operetta of 
the sort that ten years from now will take its 
just place as a work of art, no longer subject 
to the mutilations and humiliations that now 
attend such Americanizations into the loosely 
tied vaudeville numbers justly termed comic 
opera. 

At this moment some one touched Doré on 
the arm, and, looking up, she beheld Roderigo 
Sanderson. In the shadow she perceived no- 
thing but the flash of a diamond stick-pin and 
the white sheen of his collar, while an odor of 
perfume distilled itself from the handkerchief he 
wore in his sleeve and the heavy curls on his 
forehead. 

“You here? 

“T. B. wants to see me,” he answered, giving 
Blainey, with the American passion for intimacy, 
the initials under which he was known from one 
end of the Rialto to the other. He took a seat 
back of her, leaning over her shoulder, speaking 
in a guarded tone in the mezzo-Anglican accent 
which he had almost acquired. 

“It’s uncommon good, you know. Saw it in 
Vienna. A gem! Trimble has really staged it 
jolly well. Sada Quichy — they’ve imported 
her, you know — really knows a bit about sing- 
ing as well as dancing. If they'd put it on as it 
is now, it would go big — by Jove, it would be a 
revolution! But they won’t. The slaughter- 
house gets a chance at it to-day. You'll see 
what's left after T. B. gets his meat-ax into it!” 

“Who's in the stage-box?”’ said Doré curi- 
ously. 

“The silent partners,”’ said Sanderson, with a 
laugh. ‘‘Look at the brutes! They’re in a fog 
—ina panic! They already see their money 
flowing in a gutter. Never mind! they'll get a 
bit more cheery when T. B. begins his populariz- 
ing. It'll be quite amusing. I always get to 
these executions. It’s a brutal appetite, but it 


” 


sort of consoles one, you know! 
In the box, the silent partners, Guntz, Borg- 


feldt, and Keppelman, suddenly enriched com- 
mission agents from the Central West, new to 
the dishabille of the theater, sat motionless, 
three black, ill-sme!ling cigars on parade, three 
enormous bodies, tortured by tight collars, tight 
vests, tight chairs, each derby set over one car 
to shade the fat folds of the jowled head. San- 
derson had made no mistake: the exquisite and 
melodious first act had left them absolutely pet- 
rified with horror. 

Sanderson, au courant, continued his exposition 
after a preparatory glance around the stalls. 

“They say they’ve made millions. How the 
deuce did L. and B.” (the theatrical firm of 
Lipsnitch and Bergen) “ever entice them into 
it? They say they’re back of the firm for a 
third in everything! I’d give a good deal, 
now, to see the contract those bandits drew 
up for mutual protection! Jove! that would 
be a curiosity!” 

At that moment, when the stage was in a 
bedlam, with the cross-fire of the stage-manager 
coaxing on the soubrette, Brangstar furious!y 
reprimanding the little polyglot tenor, who sang 
of “‘lof,’’ and was insufferably pleased with his 
slender legs, Baum moving indifferently in the 
confusion, giving ideas for the readjustment 
of the ravine and the bridge, O’ Reilly darkening 
the blue lights to try the effect of dawn, de- 
spite the complaints of the dressmaker, who was 
defending her costumes and endeavoring to save 
the hussar boots of the chorus girls by a bolder 
rearrangement of the draperies — in the midst 
of this inferno, Blainey came shouldering in, 
the reverberations of his deep bass stilling the 
uproar. 

“First act, now. Get atit! Don’t bring me 
in here, O’Reilly, for a rehearsal on lights. 
Ring down your curtain. Gus, want to hear 
that overture? Let’s get at it, boys!” 

“All on stage for first curtain!” 

Instantly there was a scurrying of the chorus 
from the lobby down the stage aisle; the dress- 
maker went hurriedly over the footlights, via 
a box; the curtain slowly settled; Brangstar 
climbed to his chair; and the voice of O’Reillv 
floated out in a final curse at the calcium lights. 

“Blind your blues and clear slow. Pete, 
bring it on slow this time! Do you get me? 
Do you get me?” 

And, from above, the voice of the labor union, 
unruffled, neither to be coaxed nor driven, came 
impudently down: 

“Sure | get you!” 

“Overture, now. 
act. No stops!” 
the aisle. 

Against the firefly lights of the orchestra his 
figure showed like a great barrel, short legs and 


Then go through the first 
said Blainey, lumbering up 
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short arms, with the sense of brute power in the 
blocked head sunk in the shoulders. He came to 
where they sat, shading his eyes. Sanderson 
stood up abruptly, at attention. 

“Hello, kid!” he said, perceiving Doré. 

“Hello, Blainey!”’ 

“See you after first act,” he said, leaning over 
the chairs until they groaned, to take her hand 
in his enveloping grasp. ‘‘Who’s that with you 

the Judge? Oh, Sanderson! What are you 

-oh, yes, | remember. Judge, glad vou came; 
| want your opinion!” 

At this moment Massingale came down from 
the lobby and took a seat beside Doré, while 
Blainey, readjusting his soft black broad- 
brimmed hat with a nervous, revolving motion, 
sauntered on, impatient at the scraping of the 
violins and the preparatory pumping of the 
horns. Sanderson, at a nod from Blainey, had 
followed him into the lobby. 

“Surprised to see me here?”’ said Massingale, 
taking his seat. ‘“‘You know, I turn up every- 
where. I’m one of those who circulate. | 
came with Sada Quichy she’s great fun!” 

In fact, in New York three classes are privi- 
leged at every door — privileged because they 
have the power to make themselves feared: the 
politician in office; the representative of the 
press; and the judge who, at a word, can un- 
close the terrors of both the others. 

“Don’t forget what you told me yesterday,” 
she said, turning to him directly, haunted by the 
malice in his eyes when he had seen her handed 
down from Sassoon’s automobile. 

“What did | tell your” 

“That you would not misunderstand me!” 

“| don’t!” he said, after an ineffectual at- 
tempt to see her face. ‘But — are you strong 
enough to play the game you are playing?”’ 

“*Sassoonr”’ 

“Yes, Sassoon!”’ 

She thought of him, ruffled and rebellious, 
forced to accompany her to the stage entrance. 
She held him in slight respect. 

“Pooh! Sassoon!”” She had a feeling that 
this man already had her confidence, that she 
could talk freely with him. “Harrigan Blood, 
yes; but not Sassoon!” 

“You are wrong about Sassoon,” he said 
quietly. “It is not the clever man that is diffi- 
cult to manage; it is the relentless one! That's 
Sassoon!” 

“Did you call yesterday 
said, turning to him. 

“No; moralizing is not my forte,’ he said, 
shaking hishead. ‘“‘Youareunusual. I should 
like to watch — your progress!” 

“You like to be behind the scenes?” 


- to warn me?” she 


“ Adore it!” 

“| wonder just what you think of me,” she 
said pensively. “Have you decided what I am 
to become?” 

“Yes.” 

She looked up, startled. 

“What?” 

“Oh, not now — later; some time when we 
can really talk.” 

She wished him to invite her, but he was one 
of those who had the rare instinct of making 
women believe they were pursuing him. She 
was silent, thinking, too, of Sada Quichy, doubly 
resolved to steal him from her. 

“Very well,” she said suddenly; “we'll dine 
together. They'll go on here till midnight. 
We can bring back some sandwiches and cold 
chicken for the prima donna.” But, in her 
mind, she was resolved that, once they were at 
dinner, she would carry him off boldly, Sada 
Quichy or not. 

“Splendid!” he said laconically, and pre- 
pared himself for the overture, that was being 
announced by a vigorous lashing of the con- 
ductor’s stand. 

Blainey had settled his body a short way in 
front of them, ears pricked for the waltz motif. 
Nowadays every manager to whom an operetta 
is submitted instantly demands the waltz. 

But in the present overture this essential did 
not at once appear. The operetta, which had 
been given the name of “‘ The Red Prince,”’ was 
a fantastic romance of Hungary, strangely en- 
dowed with an intelligible plot, and this fresh 
presentation of wild dancing melodies, passion- 
ate strains of melancholy and yearning, aban- 
doned delight and fierce exultation, was 
summarized in the overture 

Massingale, who was an amateur of music, 
bent forward, breathing full, murmuring his 
approbation. Doré too felt strangely lifted 
from herself, leaping along perilous heights, 
striving with invisible windy shapes, that caught 
her and whirled her, with closed eyes and bated 
lips, in giddy whirlpools or sudden languorous 
calms. All the instincts that yesterday, in the 
change of the year, had vibrated to melancholy, 
now suddenly seemed to awake with the suffi- 
ciency of the instant. A fig for the future! 
She had a need of the present, of the day, of the 
hour, gloriously, deliciously stirred from blank 
realities. Her breath came quick, the little 
nostrils quivered, and, glancing at Massingale’s 
aristocratic forehead and jaw, she found him 
more than interesting — strong, virile, fascinat- 
ing in the chained-up reserve which a sudden 
wild burst of the czardas brought glowing to 
his eyes. 


‘* The Salamander” is continued on page 149 
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“I Suppose We’ve Got 
to Practice” 





6; 

Yes” said Edith, “we promised 
we'd practice while visiting Uncle Jack just 
as we do at home, but don’t you hate it?” 

“One, two, three, four, five—one, two, 
three, four, five—la, la, la, la, la—la, la, 
la, la, la, went Harry's fingers on the key- 
board. “Oh, if only we could play some 
music instead of this stupid exercise!” 





“You can, if you want to!”’ said Uncle 
Jack’s voice from the next room. ‘Practice 
faithfully for a half hour, each of you, and 
I promise each of you can play some real 
music!” 

Neither Harry nor Edith knew what 
Uncle Jack meant. But they knew he 
didn’t make strange promises without be- 
ing able to ‘‘make good,” as Harry said. 


So each practiced a half hour, faithfully— 


and then— 
* * * * * 


“Did you practice faithfully ?” Mother 
asked, when Uncle Jack brought the 
children home from their visit. 

“Indeed we did!” said Harry and Edith 
together. “Oh, it was just fun for—” 

“Uncle Jack has the dandiest piano—we 
played all sorts of things and—”’ 

“Mother, 
thing 
and—”’ 


isn’t a sonata a wonderful 
the way it’s put together, I mean, 





“Mother, I thought you said that dance 
music wasn’t usually good music? Uncle 
Jack says 


“Mother, did you l:now there was a kind 
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“T Suppose We've Got to Practice” 


of music that has the same 


has three 


“Children, children!"’ Mother clapped her 
‘What are you talking 


hands to her ears. 
about? Tell me now, slowly, 
and one at a time.” 

“Oh, Mother, it’s been won- 
derful,”’ began Edith. “Uncle 
Jack has a piano that plays 
with rolls of paper and with 
your feet and—” 

“Oh, dear!" interrupted Mother, 
in her turn. ‘Those dreadful things! 
I'm surprised at Uncle Jack. I hope 
he didn’t let you use it—and you 
studying real music so hard!” 

“But, Mother dear, you don't under- 
stand! Uncle Jack’s is quite different from 
that one across the street. He says there 
is only one piano player that really plays 
music. It’sa Pianola. And—” 

“Uncle Jack says we haven't been study- 
ing music at all!” burst in Harry. “Why, 
neither of us know any music except waltzes 
and marches—I hardly ever heard any 
* music until I heard that Pianola—and I 
played it myself!” 

“Yes, Mother, he did say we weren't 
studying music—just studying the piano. 
He said it wasn’t any wonder we hated 
practice so, when we never heard any music. 
And—’ 

“And, Mother, there is dance music that 
is beautiful!’ Harry was enthusiastic. 
“There is a piece called Anitra’s Dance, 
from —from—something, that is just as 
pretty as it can be, and Uncle Jack says it 
is the best kind of music!” 

“And he played us a piece that wasn’t 
exactly pretty, but so interesting, about 
the skeleton coming out and dancing, and 
the midnight fiddler—what was it, Harry?” 


base all 
through—and yet it’s pretty? Uncle Jack 







Macabre—Saint 


“Oh, I know—Dance 
Saens wrote it. And Uncle Jack showed us 
how a Symphony is put together, and a 
Sonata—they are almost alike, only one is 
for an orchestra, and one for a piano—” 

“Well, I can see how much you prac- 
ticed!’’ said Mother, distressed. 

“Oh, but we did!’’ chorused Harry and 
Edith. ‘Uncle Jack said we could have 
two pieces for each fifteen minutes we 
practiced—and there wasn’t a day we 
didn’t practice two hours!” 

“Mother, get ws one, won't you? | want 
to study music, as well as the piano. We 
can't play, yet, but we love music and—" 

“And you can’t keep on loving it and 
learning about it without hearing it!’’ said 
Uncle Jack, unexpectedly again, from the 
doorway. ‘“‘That’s right, Mother. They 
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“I Suppose We've Got to Practice’’ 
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learned more music in a week with my 
Pianola than in two years of five-finger 
exercises, as necessary as they are. If you 
don’t believe it—listen!”’ 

Uncle Jack sat down at the piano and, 
playing a few bars, asked, ‘“‘What is that?” 

“Chopin's Military Polonaise,’”’ was the 
immediate answer. 

“And this?” 

“Grieg’s Berceuse—that’s the one with 
the same base,”’ cried Harry, eagerly. 

“And this?” A _ beautiful soft strain 
sounded through the room. 

“Oh, Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony 
~-play it all, Uncle Jack, do!” Edith 
clasped her hands, her eyes shining. 

“T can’t, unfortunately—but the Piano’a 
can—and does!”’ 

Mother, a real music lover, was silenced. 


Again a few bars. 








It was a new thought—that her children 
had been studying only the instrument, 
not the music it could but did not make 
under their unskilled fingers. And it was 
a Pianola—the “‘machine”’ she had despised 
—which had aroused her children’s in- 
terest in the music she loved. After all, 
how could they love music, hearing only 
their own unskilled practice? And Uncle 
Jack was a good musician—and he evident- 
ly approved it— 

Harry and Edith now have a Pianola 
Piano of their own. They play on it 
only after honest practice—and then 
only good music. Edith plays Anitra’s 
Dance with her fingers, now, and Harry is 
learning the difficult Troll Dance from the 
same music. They cannot equal the 
Pianola as yet. 

“But I'll play it as well as the Pianola 
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“T Suppose We've Got to Practice’’ 


does, or bustl’’ says Harry, attacking 
his practice daily, with interest and vim— 
because he now studies music and not the 
instrument alone! 

If you, too, dislike practice and wonder 
where the beauty of the music you never 
hear may lie, ask your mother if she doesn’t 
think a means of studying music, as well 
as the instrument, might not be the spur 


to your ambition she hopes for. 


As a means towards a liberal and com- 


prehensive musical education, the Pianola 


The Stroud 
Pianola Piano 
Price $550 


There are but six genuine Pianola Pianos. 


Piano far surpasses any agent hithert 
known. 

This is recognized by such distinguished 
music teachers as Leschetizky, Marchesi 
Reinecke, Van Der Stucken, Sir A. ( 
Mac Kenzie, Dr. Hans Richter, Walter R. 
Spaulding, George Coleman Gow and many 
others, and has been followed by its 
adoption for educational uses in such 
leading universities, colleges and schools as 
Harvard, Columbia, Vassar, Tufts, New 
York Teachers’ College, Amherst, Radcliffe 
and over 150 others. 





These are the Steinway, Steck, Wheelock, Stuyve- 


sant, Stroud and famous Weber. The Aeolian Company has spent many years and hundreds of 


thousands of dollars, developing these six instruments, so that they would be not only the most 
fascinating means of entertainment ever devised, but would have wonderful educational value, 


as well, 


musical educators of the country. 


Many special courses for music study have been arranged, edited by the foremost 
To make sure of securing these and the other exclusive 


Pianola advantages, we advise you to write to us direct for free descriptive Booklet “Y,’ and 


the address of the music store which is the sole agent for the Pianola Piano, in your vicinity. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, Aeolian Hall 


29-31-33 West 42nd St. 


New York 
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The overture ceased amid a murmur of ap- 
probation; she moved a little away from the 
shoulder she had instinctively approached. 

“Take up that waltz again,” said Blainey 
instantly. 

Brangstar, as if warned of what was coming, 
rebelliously gave the signal. The motif oc- 
curred in the middle of the overture, directly 
after the czardas. It was a tum-ti-tum but 
undeniably catchy affair. 

“Stop there!” Blainey rose and moved into 
the aisle. “Cut out all that follows. No grand 
opera stuff — we don’t want it! End with that 
waltz. Fake it. Play it once pianissima, fid- 
dles; second time louder — bring in your horns. 
Then let go with your brass. Cut loose. Soak 
itto’em! Start it up, Gus!” 

RANGSTAR, who had given three fretful 
weeks to this beloved production, musician 
at heart, loathing his servitude to Mammon, 
seeing in the present work of art his opportunity 
to emerge, to do the true, the big thing, raised 
his fists in horror. He had either to- burst into 
tears orswear. Swear he did, damning Blainey, 
Lipsnitch, the whole gang of Pharisees and 
infidels ‘he served, calling them every name his 
rage flung to his lips, vowing he never would be 
a party to such an atrocity. 

Blainey, composed, allowed him to vent his 
fury, rather admiring his manner. Brangstar 
was a valuable man, a blooded’ race-horse har- 
nessed to adelivery-wagon. 

“You know your music, Gus; | know my pub- 
lic!’ he said finally. ‘‘What’s going to make 
this opera is one thing — what you ‘can get 
under the skin of your audience! We'll! soak that 
waltz at ’em until every mother’s son of them 
goes out whistling it — till the whole town 
whistles it!. That’s success, and I know it, and 
you know it! Now, get at it!” 

When the overture had been repeated as 
he had ordered, Guntz, Borgfeldt, and 
Keppelman began to warm up and to slap one 
another with delight, while from the recesses of 
the theater the shrill whistle of the ushers was 
heard continuing the catchy: 


“ Tum-ti-tum-ti, 
Tum-ti-tum-ti, 
Tum-tum-tum!”’ 


Blainey, not insensible to dramatic effects, 
indicated the box, where joy now reigned, 
pursed his lips, and nodded knowingly to 
Massingale. 

The execution continued in the first act. 
The waltz appeared only in the third. Blainey 


put it forward into the first, arranged for the 
comics to give a light twist to it in the second, 


and built it up again in the third, with all the 
resources of the chorus and repeated encores. 

At each moment he stopped the progress of 
the act: 

“Too pretty, pretty! Never go! Cut it!” 

“Throw in some gags, there.”’ 

“Rush it — rush it!” 

“Explode something, there.” 

“Trimble, got to get your chorus in here. 
Rush ’em in!” 

“Oh, that’s enough atmosphere!”’ 

“The public wants dancing!” 

“All right! Strike for the second act!” 

The curtain rolled down and up, and the 
scene-shifters flung themselves on the ravine. 
Brangstar went out to a saloon, strewing curses; 
Guntz, Borgfeldt, and Keppelman followed to 
celebrate; and Blainey, moving up to Massin- 
gale, said, with a shrewd twinkle: 

“Well, Judge, how do you like the first act?”’ 

“Tim, if | had you before me I’d send you up 
for ten years!” 

“Not if you had your money behind it, you 
wouldn’t,”’ said Blainey good-humoredly. ‘Art 
be damned. I’m here to make money — yes, 
as every one else is, in this town! I know what 
the public wants, and | soak it to’em. Why, 
this show wouldn’t run six nights on a South 
Troy circuit!” 

At this moment some one whispered to him 
that Sada Quichy was in hysterics. 

“What’s the matter with Sadie, anyhow?”’ 
said Blainey, shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘What’s 
she kicking about? She gets twenty weeks, 
whether we smash or not. I say, Judge, go and 
jolly her up a bit. Tell her she’s got a grand 
part! I want to talk business with this little 
girl.” 

And, without concerning himself further, he 
led the way to his private office. 


ORE followed quietiy. During the last two 
D hours she had been balancing on various 
emotions. The first glamour of the intoxicating 
overture had been shattered. She looked on 
with sober eyes at this spectacle of the theater 
reduced to its materialistic verities. She was 
too imaginative not to perceive the outrages 
committed in the name of the box-office, and too 
keen not to credit Blainey’s logic. The fat, 
idol-like figures of Guntz, Borgfeldt, and Kep- 
pelman were realities, too; she would have to 
deal with that type, too — many of that type 
— if she chose to continue. And she had re- 
mained in long periods of absorption, scarcely 
hearing the remarks Massingale whispered to 
her, wondering, trying to see into the future, 
asking herself if this were to be the solution, and, 
if it were, how to play it. Musing thus, she 
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continued to watch Blainey closely, wondering. 
Blainey and Harrigan Blood were of the same 
tribe; they could not be fed on sugar-plums! 

The office was a comfortable, pleasantly lit 
room, in the greatest disorder possible. Blainey 
swept aside a litter of papers, and sank into a 
huge upholstered chair, studying Doré, who 
vaulted to a seat on the desk. 

Seen in the daylight, his head seemed to have 
been scraped and roughened by the long buffet- 
ing of adversity and the rough passage upward. 
The ears that leaped from the solid head, the 
sharp pointed nose with large nostrils, the wide 
mouth of a great fish, the shaggv brows and 
fighter, the thin gray cockatoo 
rise of hair on the forehead as if grasped 
by an invisible hand all had about them 
the signs of the battler, whose defiant motto 
might appropriately have been: “‘ Don’t bump 


eves of the 


me!” 

Blainey glanced at half a dozen telegrams, 
news from productions scattered over the coun- 
try, and raised his glance again. 

‘You're not mixed up with Roderigo Sander- 
son, are your” 

“Whor” 

She had taken off her fur toque with a charm- 
ing gesture of intimacy, and was arranging her 


hair in the opposite mirror, her feet swinging 


merrily. 

“Sanderson.” 

“Did you see who brought me herer”’ she 
[he answer saved the actor 
an engagement. With Blainey she assumed 
always the disdain of a woman of the world. 

“Don’t get mixed up with actors,” he per- 
sisted, a note of jealousy in his voice. “Steer 


said impertinently. 


A lear!” 

‘“‘Managers are safer, you mean!” she said, 
laughing at nim. 

That was not his meaning, but he continued: 

“| don’t have to tell you much, do I, kid?” 

“Not much, Blaine 

“That was Sassoon with you, eh?”’ 

“Albert Edward himself, Blainey,” 
swered, with an accented note of pride. She 
knew the man she was dealing with. Brutal 
and contemptuous to innocence, but bowing 
down with a sneaking admiration to the woman 
who played the game and won out, not for a 
moment did he doubt that she was of the shrewd- 
est and the most unprincipled. And this con- 
viction stood like a shield before her in this room 
where other women had gone in with a shrug. 
he said admiringly, and he 
“Well, trim ’em, 


she an- 


“Sassoon, eh?” 
gave vent to a long whistle. 
kid, trim ’em!”’ 

“That’s what I’m doing, Blainey, 


finest! 


and the 


She took his accents, almost the contemptu- 
ous abruptness of his gestures, transforming 
herself into his world. 

“When are you going to get tired of all that?” 
he said, his eyes narrowing cov etously. “Itea 
short game. This is longer, safer.”’ 

“When? Pretty soon, Blainey.”’ 

“Why not now?” 

She shook her head, laughing. 

“Too soon too soon!”’ 

E reached over into a drawer and drew 
out a play. 

“Do you see this? I’m keeping this for you!”’ 

She opened her eyes. 

“For me?” 

“There’s a fortune in it. 
there’? — he swore appreciatively 
a scene, a trick; but it’s a winner. 
holding that for you, kid.” 

“Star me?”’ she said, laughing incredulously. 

“In the third year 

“Come, now, Blainey, I’m no fool! 
that strong on acting!” 

“Acting be damned. 
slapping the table. “You've got me - 
get them!” 

“Have I got you, Blainey?”’ 
at him boldly. 

“You got me from the first with your impu- 
dent way,” he said abruptly. “I’m interested 
in you, kid — particularly interested! You 
understand what | mean?”’ 

“It’s not hard to understand you, T. B.” 

“ll put you on Broadway in two years,” he 
Then, bubbling over with enthusiasm 
“God! there’s a 


There’s a scene 
“it’s all in 
And I’m 


- ves!”’ 
I’m not 


Personality!” he said, 
you can 


she said, looking 


said. 
he took up the rdle again. 
scene here that'll get ‘em —won’t be a dry 
handkerchief in the house!”’ He continued, his 
face lighting up with sentiment, for scenes of 
virtue triumphant, virtue resisting, virtue re- 
warded, genuinely moved him — on the stage 
“End of second act, the girl learns she’s an in- 
truder — not Lady Marjorie, heiress to mil 
lions, but a waif, substituted, see? It’s a lie, o! 
course; all works out well in the last act; but 
you don’t know that. She’s got an exit ther 
beats anything in ‘Camille’! Runs away, se 
Leaves everything — jewels, clothes, monc 
nothing belongs to her. 

“Proud — that’s the idea; won’t take 
thing — nothing! Just as she’s rushing out, s¢ 
a cat, a damned, bobtailed, battered old kitt 


she’s picked off the streets, saved from a gang 


That’s hers; in that 
- think of it — all th 
Runs back, gra 
What 


I saw 


of ruffians in first act. 
gregt, gorgeous palace 

is hers — all she’s a right to. 
it, hugs it to her breast, and goes out! 
chance! There’s millions in that cat! 
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Bon Ami 


now made in both 


Md 


Powder and Cake form © 


, WE like to please everybody. 


And so, as some folks like 
their cleaners in powder form, 
we are now making Bon Ami 
that way as well as in the cake 
form. 


Bon Ami Powder is the same 
Bon Ami you have always used, 
ground to a soft white powder 
that turns to a creamy lather 
at the touch of a wet cloth or 


’. brush. 


1, The can is unique. 





It is oblong instead 
of round — easier to hold — and has a 
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single good sized spout from which the 
powder does not scatter and waste. 


There is nothing else on the market like 
Bon Ami Powder, just as there is noth- 


ing else like the Bon Ami Cake. 


We leave you to choose between our 
cake and powder. Both of them are 
wonderful for cleaning windows and 
mirrors, bath-tubs, tile, paint, and pol- 
ishing metals; not for scouring or rcugh 
work but for all the finer kinds of clean- 
ing and polishing. 


Same price, 10 cents each. 
** Like the chick that’s newly hatched, 
Bon Ami has never scratched.’’ 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 





These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure'’s. 
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The Victrola satisfies 
your love of music 


The love of music is born in 
every one of us, and we naturally 
come to love the kind of music 
we hear the most. 

In this day of the Victrola it is 
easy for every one to hear the 
world’s best music—and not only 
to hear it, but to understand and 
enjoy it, for this wonder instru- 
ment gives to you a 
thorough appreciation 
of the masterworks 
} of music. 

The Victrola opens 
to you a new and 
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ever-increasing vista of musical 
delight, as elevating as it is enter- 
taining, and completely satisfies 
your longing for musical recrea- 
tion. 


There are Victors and 
Victrolas in great variety 
of styles from $10 to 
$500. 

Any Victor dealer in 
any city in the world will 
gladly demonstrate the 
Victrola to you and play 
any music you wish to 
hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—‘he combination. There is 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 











Victor Steel Needles, 5 cents per 100. 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can 
be repointed and used eight times). 


Victor-Victrola Mahogany 
XIV, $150 or oak 
New Victor Records demonstrated 

at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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The play was rotten, but the cat was there! goon with a career, she certainly would have to 
That’s the kind of stuff that gets over, chokes make him change that vest! 
you up, blinds you! I know it—I’d risk a The idea of a manager, a manager devoted to 
fortune on it!” her, wearing a brown upholstered vest with pur- 

“Sounds good!" she said, nodding, amazed at ple sofa buttons, offended her horribly — more 
this other side in him, not yet comprehending than other possibilities which did not stare her 
inconsistencies in human nature. in the face. When she went off with Massin- 
gale, after the second act, for a hasty bite, he 

E was off in raptures again, insisting on said to her: 

H reading the final pages. She listened “Why so solemn?” 
without hearing, attracted and repulsed, turn She was thinking of those purple sofa buttons. 
about, by the man. When he had come to 
earth again, she said: 

“Blainey, I’m going to send a girl around to 
you for that part you offered me.” HEY took their supper in a near-by oyster 

“No, you’re not! Work others,” he said, house, invaded by a chattering throng, 
“Trim ’em, but don’t work me! drummed over by an indefatigable orchestra. 
She had looked forward keenly to the téte-a-téte. 
She was terribly disillusionized. It was not at all 
exciting. Conversation was impossible, and what 
they said was meaningless. She became irritable 
and restless, for she had a feeling that she was 
being defrauded — that this man was not like 
the rest, that he was one worth knowing, draw- 
ing out, an adversary who would compel her to 
utilize all the light, volatile artillery of her 
audacious imagination. 


CHAPTER IX 


with a snap. 
I don’t go in for charity!” 

“Who said anything about charity?” she 
answered, knowing the impracticability of such 
an appeal.. “I’m sending you some one who 
can act — Winona Horning, and a beauty! She 
was going to take a part in one of Zeller’s pro- 
ductions, and | told her to hold off until you saw 
her. She’s a friend, and | don’t want her to lose 
time with Zeller!” 

“You won't take it yourself?” 

“Not now! Besides, when | get ready, you’re “Listen,” she broke out suddenly, “‘this is a 


going to place me in a good stock company horrible failure. | really want to talk to you! 
Look out, Blainey,” she added, laughing; Have you seen enough of the rehearsal?” 


first. 
“if | turn serious, it’ll be frightful!” “Plenty!” 
He began, delighted, to sketch for her the “Let's cut it, then!” 


““Mme. Quichy would never forgive me!” 


course she should take, seeking to convince her 
She was silent a moment, rebuffed. 


of her talents, unfolding to her the methods he 


would employ. She kept her eyes on his, but “T’m out of sorts. You can at least take me 
she did not hear a word. The feeling of the home!” 
place possessed her; she could not shake it off. “Certainly!” 


Arrived at the house, she said reluctantly: 
“Well, come in for just a moment!”’ 
And, the parlor being occupied, they went to 


She felt already caught. 


N reality, her reckless assumption of this 
part was simply a trying out of herself, an her room. 
attempt to project herself into the future, to “Is your Honor really going to spare me ten 
explore with the eye where the feet must tread. minutes from the fascinating Sada Quichyr” 
Not that a career was within her seriousinten- she said, pouting, once arrived. 
tions. She retreated from coarseness, drawing “Ten hours, if you like!” he said, taking off 
her delicate skirts about her; yet it amused her his coat with a gesture of finality. 
thus to dramatize herself! So, while one Dodo She was so delighted at this unhoped-for 
was audaciously playing at acting, another treason that she clapped her hands like a child, 
Dodo was coldly placing questions before not perceiving how he had made her ask each 


herself. time what he wanted. 
“Would it be possible? Could I ever? Would “You're really going to stay?” 
it be worth while? And Blainey — what would “Yes, indeed!” 


“How exciting!” 


that mean?” 

Then, as he turned in the glare from the win- 
dow, she noticed his vest. It was a brown up- 
holstered vest with purple sofa buttons. Her 
reverie centered on those buttons, counting 
them, running them up and down; and a curious 
idea came to her. If by any chance she should 


HE let her coat slip into his hands, and, 
going to the mirror, raised her hat slowly 
from her rebellious golden curls with one of 
those indescribable intimate feminine gestures 
that have such allurement to the gaze of men. 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


A tempting dessert 
confection, loved by 
all who have ever 
tasted them. Suit- 
able for every occa- 
sion where a dessert 
sweet is desired. In 
ten-cent tins; also 
in twenty-five-cent 
tins, 


ADORA 


Ancther charming confec- 
tion—a filled sugar wafer 
with a bountiful center of 
rich, smooth cream. 


FESTINO 


An ever-popular delight. 
An almond-shaped dessert 
confection with a kernel of 
almond-flavored cream. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS 


Still another example of the 
perfect dessert confection. 
Enchanting wafers with a 
most delightful creamy fill- 
ing—entirely covered by 
the richest of sweet choc- 
olate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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If, with Blainey, she had resorted to abrupt and 
dashing ways, with Massingale she felt herself 
wholly feminine, sure that each turn of her 
head, line of her body, or caressing movement 
of her arms would find appreciation. 

She looked at him a moment over her shoul- 
der, arching her eyebrows with eyes that 
seemed brimming with caprice. 

“You know, | was quite determined you 
should come!” she said, laughing, and, with a 
sudden swift passage of the room, she darted 
on the sofa, curling her legs under her, hugging 
her knees, and resting her little chin on them 
with an elfish amusement. ‘Honor bright! 
Made up my mind there in the theater!” 

“So did I!” he said frankly. 

“Really? And Sada Quichy?” 

‘“‘She is a known quantity! It’s much more 
amusing gambling with possibilities!” 

Since taking her coat he had remained stand- 
ing, examining the room with a keen instinct 
for significant details. 

“Two beds?” 

“This is Snyder's,” she said, patting it. 
“She’s rehearsing. Won't be home till late.”’ 


Without asking her permission, he moved 
about curiously, smiling at the trunks which 
stood open, and the bureaus with their gaping 


drawers. 

“Heavens! everything is in an awful mess!” 
she said, with a little ejaculation. 
“Don’t change it. I like it! 

he said, continuing. 


It looks real!” 


HE allowed him to pry into corners, watch- 

ing him from the soft depths of the couch, 
a little languid from the varied emotions of the 
day, longing to be rid of the stiff pumps and the 
fatigue of her day dress. The different drama- 
tizations she had indulged in with Peavey, 
Sassoon, and Blainey had aroused her craving 
for sudden transpositions. If only this should 
not prove disappointing! She felt an exhilarated 
curiosity, more stirred than ever before. Did 
he really know her, divine her, as she believed? 
How would he act? And then, was he only 
mentally curious, or was that only a clever 
mask for a more personal interest? She had a 
feeling that she had known him for years, that 
all they could say had been said again and 
again. 

He was young at forty-five, and yet already 
gray. She liked that. Youth and gray hair, 
she thought, were distinguished in a judge. 
There was an air of authority about him that 
imposed on her. He did not ask permission 
for what he did, and yet it carried no offense. 
He was dressed perfectly, and that counted for 
much with her — so perfectly that she did not 


even notice what he wore, except that the 
tones were soft and gave her a sensation of 
pleasure, and that the cut was irreproachable. 

All the accent lay about the eyes and the 
fine moldings of the forehead. The eyes were 
deep, hidden under the brows, Bismarckian in 
their set, and not so calm, after all, she thought. 
She found herself studying the lines of his 
mouth, strong and yet susceptible. And, as 
she studied the characteristic mockery of his 
smile, that smile which gave him the appearance 
of one who projects above the crowd and sees 
beyond the serried heads, it did not seem so 
much the man himself as an attitude carefully 
assumed against the world. Was there a 
drama back of it all? At any rate, her curiosity 
awaking her zest, she began to wonder what he 
would be like in anger — that is, if anything 
could move him to anger, or to anything else! 
This last provocative thought aroused the 
danger-defying little devil within her. The 
languor vanished; she felt swiftly, aggressively 
alert. 

“And this is where we say our prayers,” he 
said, pointing to the white bed. 

‘Every night!” she answered promptly. 

“Really?” he said, raising his evebrows. 

“Every night,”’ she repeated, “I throw my- 
self on my knees and cry, all in a breath: 

“*Q) Lord! give me everything | want!’ 
Then | dive into bed, and pull the covers over 
my head!” 

“‘H’m!” he said, his chin in his hand, looking 
down at her as she rocked in laughter on the 
couch. “After all, that’s what a prayer is, 
isn’t it?” 

“| think so. Oh!” 

Suddenly on the floor, tipping from the edge 
of the couch, her pumps fell witha crash. She 
had slipped them off surreptitiously, concealing 
the operation with her skirts. She sprang on 
the rug in her green stocking feet, snatching 
up the indiscreet pumps, and retreating to the 
closet, but without confusion. 

HAT are you doing now?’”’ she said, 
bobbing out suddenly. 

He was standing by the chrysanthemums, 
reaching up. 

“| was wondering if they were real.” 

“Imitation?” 

“You don’t know that trick,” he said mali- 
ciously. ‘‘A great invention of one girl I know. 
You ought to know it! She had three vases, 
chrysanthemums, roses, violets, all imitation. 
She said they were the only flowers she cared 
for; so, when orders came in, all the florist did 
was to telephone.the amount he would credit 
to her account!” 
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Heat that out- tricks cold! 


Jack Frost is nimble and seeks 
every advantage to gain the mas- 
tery of Cold over Comfort. Dis- 
ease germs flourish when the 
body is shivery—or when the 
big blood vessels at the ankles 
are chilled. Just as you protect 
the water pipes in your home 
against freezing, so you should 
protect your blood vessels and 
body’s vitality against drafty 
rooms and cold floors by putting 
in the only heating outfit that 
invariably outwits and out-tricks 
the bleakest winter weather — 


MERICAN x {DEAL 
NNERICAN [DEAL 


High winds cannot arrest nor chilling cold offset the ample flow of warmth from IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators. They radiate nothing but cleanly, healthful warmth —suited to an 
athlete, or a baby and the family pets. AMERICAN Radiators are built in many heights, widths 
and shapes, which admit their location in any convenient part of a room, hall or vestibule — to 
meet and bar out the cold. They out-trick the cold at all exposed points. 

AMERICAN Radiators are made in symmetrical, plain and ornamental patterns, which take bronze or enamel-paint 
finish in tints to match perfectly any furnishings, however artistic. Made in curves, corners, with plate-warming 
oven, high-legs, carpet-feet, and with ventilating attachments for insuring liberal volumes of freshly warmed air 
throughout the building. IDEAL Boilers are self- acting. Kindle the fire once a year, put in coal once or twice a day, 
take up ashes every other day, and your rooms are automatically kept evenly warm. 





No parts to wear or burn out, warp or loosen — will outlast your building. Our im- 
mense annual sales in America and Europe enable us to offer IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators at a cost no greater than asked for ordinary outfits —at 
prices now easily within reach of all. Accept no substitutes. 


Act now. Six months cold weather ahead! Out-trick Jack Frost 
as long as your building endures, and save enough in fuel, 
repairs, doctor-bills, care-taking and household cleaning to 
quickly repay cost. Easily put into old or new cottages, farm 
houses, flats, schools, churches, stores, public buildings, etc., 

without dis- 

turbing old 
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——s - -y catalog. Machineis cellar- ‘ Learn how to 
Radiators, costing owner $160, dé 1 

were used to heat this cottage. set, connecte y iron save heating- 

At this price the goods can be suction fie pe to rooms dollars by ask- 
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wee Haddorff Player Piano 
99 An extremely pleasing design of the 
Haddorff Player Piano. The only re 
an O V V player piano with the ‘‘Homo’’-tone. Blo 
h 
HE evenings are delightful in such homes as this, where the best songs to tl 
of a thousand years—glorious arias or dreamy lullabies—are to be heard aski 
in the rich, thrilling music that makes the Haddorff Piano so notable. “ 
Playing becomes such a simple matter and wonderful expression is so drav 
readily attained, that the Haddorff Player Piano soon becomes the center ous? 
of the pleasantest hours in the home. ait 
| | am 
| AD | = 
MLA | 
The Piano with the “Homo™Vibrating Sounding Board. | | 

Richness of tone in the Haddorff is no accident. Every sounding y 

board constructed like that of the Haddorff—‘‘homo”-vibrating—will : 
yield a powerful, rich, thrilling tone —a quality of tone richness known ! 
} as the **Homo’’-tone. This tone is ex¢lusive with Haddorff Pianos "a 
You should know that the Haddorff Player Piano is the only es 
player possessing this distinctive Haddorff tone—the **Homo"’-tone. i ai " 
Everyone who appreciates good music has a treat ahead of “Ss 

him in listening to this delightfully rich toned Haddorff ; 
Probably there is a Haddorff dealer or owner right in ire te 
your community, and it will be an easy matter for | eves g 

you to hear it. He 
Let us tell you where you can hear the Haddorff, ‘Ni 
and also give you a letter of introduction which you } | “ 

can use. whenever you wish. At any rate write for our simpl 
interesting free booklet, ‘‘7he Homo-tone.”’ H ) 

e 
Excellent Instruments—Grands, Uprights, Players had be 
HADDORFF PIANO CO. | puls 

311 McCall Street ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS ae | | 
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“Was the florist Pouffé?’ 
ping short and laughing. 

“One of them. But the real touch was when 
the admirer called. She would place the vase 
of roses, say, on the mantel,— out of reach, nat- 
urally,— blow a special perfume in the room, 
and say: 
“My! how wonderfully fragrant those roses 


are 


asked Doré, stop- 


Doré felt divined; she laughed, conscious of 
a telltale color. 

“Really, your Honor, you know entirely. too 
much!” 

“| adore the little wretches — and their 
games!” he said frankly. “I’m always on their 
side!” 

“You don’t adore anything! You couldn’t!” 

She had stopped before him, looking up at 
him with her blue eyes, which were no longer 
cloudy but sparkling with provocation. 

“You read character, too,” he answered, 
smiling impersonally. “It’s true —it’s safer 
and more amusing! Let me behind the scenes. 


I like it — that’s all I ask!” 
“All?” 
“Quite all!’’ he said dryly. Then: “What 


are you going to do with Sassoon and Harrigan 
Blood?” 

He asked the question without preparation, 
to throw her off her guard, but she avoided it by 
asking another. 

“Are you really just looking on?” she said, 
drawing her eyebrows together. ‘Only curi- 
ousr 

“It’s as I told you,” he said. 
|! am here. Can’t you tell?” 

She shook her head. 

“T can’t tell; [can’t tell anything about you!”’ 


“You see how 


4 OU were not very nice to me at the lunch- 

Y eon!” he said irrelevantly. 

“T know it!” 

“You would hardly speak to me!” 

“a 

“Whyr” 

“Shall I tell you? Because — because you 
ire too strong for me!”’ she said solemnly, her 
eyes growing curiously round and large. 

He laughed. 

“Now, Miss Mischief, that’s too abrupt!” 

‘It’s true! I felt it from the start, 
simply. “Sit down.” 

He credited her with being deeper than he 
had believed, whereas she had only obeyed an 
mpulse. 

Is Blainey 

idenly. 

What! he has guessed even Blainey?” she 

ught, startied; but, as she began an evasive 


” she said 


a possibility too?” he asked 





Think what a comfort and economy it 
would be to have a home like the one 


shown above! And you can have it 


with this metal lath, in these days of 
concrete construction, at practically 
the same cost as the old-fashioned, ine 
flammable wooden house. 

Herringbone Metal Lath will give you a house 
that costs far less to keep in repair than any 
frame construction. The stucco house when 
built of Herringbone Metal Lath is at once 
beautiful and distinctive—Its first cost is sur- 
prisingly low and the exterior need never be 
painted. 

Herringbone Lath affords a perfect surface 
for the cement plaster, insuring perfect and 
permanent work. 
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We: shall be glad to send you a complimentary 

of our handsome illustrated booklet on 
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| answer, satisfied, he turned to a trunk, closed 
it, and installed himself, folding his arms. 

“T’ll tell you what I am going to do with Sas- 
soon and Blood,” she said suddenly. She had 
camped on another trunk, swinging one littl 
ankle incased within a red slipper, ten feet of 
the faded rug between them. ‘“‘! am going to 
make — oh, a lot of trouble!” 

“You've started it already!’ 

“Tell me — was there really a terrible row? 
she asked, clapping her hands eagerly. “‘A\! 
over little me?” 

“H’m, yes—rather! We had some diffi- 
culty. in stopping it!” He looked at her 
amused, with the gaze of one who appreciates 
the irony of values. “Do you know, you 
pretty little atom, that you are setting in 
motion forces that may shake millions?” 

“Oh, how lovely! Tell me!”’ 

“Perhaps I’d better not!” he said griml\ 
“ And if I told you that if you made Sassoon and 
Blood enemies over your charming little person 

who doubt that Blood is capable of turning al the ice of 
. his newspapers against the Sassoon interests 
—who think making ugly revelations and bringing on a mi! 


panic, would you persist?” 


that = wad “Certainly | should!” she exclaimed ent! 
mattresses give siastically. 
“So is history made!"’ he thought to himse!! 


true rest like the “Now, answer me honestly.” 

“Well?” 

“Don’t you ever feel any temptation 
“With Sassoon — money?” 





E put out his arm in a gesture that sw 
the room. 
“You are satisfied with this?” 
“Do you knew, that’s just what he asked 


MATTRESS $ bayer ino 


“* Built—Not Stuffed’’ “Yes; Sassoon would be pretty sure to as! 
that. And you are never tempted?” 


The famous Ostermoor Mattress is built up layer upon ee 99 . . 
i I thought you knew us!” she said proud) 


layer, with absolutely uniform softness and resiliency from 
one end to the other. “You don’t — no, you don’t understand at a! 


? , . ' 
ese Ten Had Cur Seah! — or you wouldn’t have asked that questio: 
The book with over 200 illustrations—about some things you will . . . 
But, not yet ready to talk, wishing to put 


wish you had known long agu Of course it also explains the merits 
of Ostermoor Mattresses This book costs you only a postal card; . . 
with it we send free samples of ticking score of questions to him, she changed abrup! 
A handsome full size mattress, 4 feet 6 inches wide and 6 feet 3 “ . . = fese " . 
peaches tang. Sell weight Of 48 pound, tant dun ent wake Uakine, of So, your Honor, you are just curious ab 
be sent to you by express, prepaid, same day wereceive your check or > 
ler for $15 This amount will be placed to your credit for me: 
1 will he returned to you without « tion if you are dis- “< « aru °c . 9"? on3 > t 
Se susie gua Gand oodieadl Ue bealianaiy meaee and Ua | am — very curious!” he said, looking a 
2 a-ha: her with a touch of his magisterial man: 
OSTERMOOR & CO. “It’s a queer game you are playing!” 
A.C. A. Ticking "2 povare eden — York “Tt’s such fun!” 
$1 $15.00 ‘ ADI GEN( aon : = . as 
1 “Yes,” he said, unbending; “it is fun; 
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Mattresses Full Double 
Bed Size 





in Finis Alaska Feather & Down Co, Ltd. 
red a tases we what’s going to come of it?”’ 
iti f She flung out her arms. 

Bae Thich Peench TH “Quien sabe!” 

its cual, ie : “1 wonder what is the answer,” he said, ' 

Mle ‘ 2 a touch of solemnity. ‘‘There are so n 
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Waltham 


Automobile Timepieces 





Details 


Timepieces of chr ter construc- 
tion similar to jewelers’ chronometer 
and to the iaarine chronometer pur- 
chased from us by the navy. 


Adjusted for temperature, neither 
heat nor cold will affect its running 
quality. 


8-day movement with an indicator 
on the dial which shows a red warning 
signal three days before the timepiece 
runs down, 





Can be had either alone or in com- 
bination with standard speedometers. 


Choice is offered of a raised dial or 
dial flush with the dash. 


Most desirable model costs $25. 











For the first time you can get an 
automobile timepiece designed especially 
for automobiles. ‘This instrument is a 
summary of Waltham mechanical re- 
sources and skill, and in spite of hard 
road work it will render orthodox 
Waltham accuracy. In fact it will run 
so accurately that you can regulate your 
pocket watch and house clocks from it. 

Now that you can get a timepiece 
which in accuracy and beauty of ap- 
pearance corresponds with the other 
fittings of your car, we believe that you 
will be quick to do so. 


If you have any difficulty obtaining 
this Waltham timepiece please let us know. 


Waltham Watch Company 


Waltham, Mass. 


Manutacturers of the famous Waltham “ Riverside” Watches 
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“Just as you are, I wouldn’t change 
a thing.” That is the spirit of modern 
photography. 

And with the fast plates and fast 
lenses of to-day, the clever photog- 
rapher cam take you “just as you are.” 


Long exposures in uncomfortable, 

conscious attitudes are a thing of the 
past. 
- In fact, having a picture taken in 
a modern studio is as pleasant as an 
informal call on good friends. Make 
the appointment to-day. 





Theres a photographer in your town. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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“Oh, now, your Honor,” she said, with a 
pouting look, a little restless, too, 
his fixed gaze, “‘are we to be 
all that?”’ 

“You girls are marvelous,” he said in a lighter 
tone, “and you don’t even appreciate the 
wonders you accomplish!” 

“Go on! Cross-examine me! It’s a new 
experience!” she said, dropping her hands into 
her lap resignedly, with mock submission. She 
felt as if she were playing a great réle, and 
that before an audience which would not re- 
spond -which she was determined should 
respond; and yet, much as she wished to try 
his composure, she was still groping for the 
proper tactics. 

“Some day will you tell me something?” 

“I’m afraid, your Honor, I'd tell you almost 
inything! What is it?” 

“Where you 
why you left 


under 
as serious as 


come from home 


- your 
“The story of my life — right awav!’ 
“| should be interested!” 


Y father was shot the week before | 

M was born,” she began, composing her 
features Mother was arrested on suspicion; 
| was born in jail. 

“Wait,” he said, with an appreciative nod 
“1 don’t want a romance!”’ 

She laughed with some confusion. 

“What a pity! It was such a good start.” 

“I want the truth —not one of a 
stories you've made up!” 


dozen 


She eyed the tip of her red slipper, raising it 
slightly. 

“Some day I’ll tell you,” 

Next question!” 

“Where in the world did you pick up the 
namer”’ 

“Pick up? What do you mean?”’ 

“The ‘Doré.’ It wasn’t your own!”’ 

“Oh, I found it,” she said, turning away 

istily, as if afraid he might have guessed. 

hat was one thing she could never tell him, 
no matter where future confidences m ght lead 

r. It had, in truth, been the suggestion of 

certain Josh Nebbins, advance agent for a 
traveling circus, who had once adored her fatu- 

isly —one of those forgotten minor incidents, 

st in the impenetrable mists of an outlived 

ginning, an indiscretion that she wished to 

rget, an impossible admirer of the days when 

r taste had not been cultivated. 


she said finally. 


fp aes in this moment of her confusion 
_4 the telephone saved her. 
‘Shall I close my ears?” he said instantly. 
“The idea! Do you think I haven't learned { 
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furs 


Send for our little catalogue of this year s 
Fur Fashions, “Furs for 1913." We will 
mail it at once with address of a merchant 
Ww ho can show you Revillon Furs 

Address Dept 


Revillon Freres 
19 West 34th Street 
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how to telephone?”’ she said indignantly. “‘See 
how much you can gather from it!” 

He waited, availing himself of her permission 
to listen, seeking in vain to patch sense in the 
guarded replies that came to him: 

“I know who it is. Go ahead. ... No, 
not alone — but that makes no difference. . . . 
Well, | thought it was time! Engaged to- 


night! ... You saw me?... To-day — 
this afternoon. ... ’Deed | am!... Why 
not? Lovely! ... I’m sorry! ... When? 

. Yes! . . . Oh, terribly exciting! ...” 


He smiled, and, admitting defeat, continued 
his examination of the room. Keen amateur 
of the thousandfold subterranean currents of 
the city, none interested him more than the ad- 
venturous life of the Salamander , with their 
extraordinary contrasts of wealth and poverty. 
He had known them by the dozens, and yet 
each was a new problem. Was it possible that 
she could experience no temptation before the 
opportunities of sudden wealth, so boldly en- 
ticing, or did she not realize what such oppor- 
tunities could mean? The interview interested 
him hugely. He felt himself master of the 
situation, enjoying the sudden turns of his 
intimate knowledge that kept her on the defen- 
sive — keen enough to know the advantage, 
with a woman, of establishing an instant su- 
periority. 


ELL?” she said, returning and looking 
at him with a teasing glance. 

“T’ll admit that you've learned to telephone,” 
he said appreciatively. “What were you plan- 
ning — how best to elope?”’ 

“You didn’t guess who it was?”’ 

“Sassoon?”’ 

“No; Mr. Harrigan Blood.” 

“H’m! I should like to have heard ——” 

The telephone interrupted again, but this 
time, responding in an assumed voice, she cut 
it off abruptly, swinging back to her perch on 
the trunk. 

“Ready! Go on with the examination. 
Well! what are you thinking?” 

“TI am trying to see the whole scheme,” he 
aid, looking at her seriously. ‘Sassoon, 
Blood,— twenty others, | understand, — ex- 
citement and all that. How long have you 
been in it?” 

“In what?”’ 

“In this maelstrom of New York?” 

“Two years, almost!’’ 

“Ah, then there must be a man or two be- 
hind the rocks!”’ 

“How funnily you express things,’’ she said, 
half guessing his meaning. “Just what do you 
mean?” 
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A $92,500 residence at Atlantic City, N. J. Heated 
with a Pierce American Boiler and 2277 feet of Pierce 
Louraine Radiation. Druckenmiller, Stockhouse & 
Wiliams, Philadelphia, Architects. Mulford T. Sharp, 


eamfitter. 


OurHeatPrimer makes 
your Heating Problem 
as plain as A B C 


If the question of heating has been 
a puzzle to which you could get 
no satisfactory answer, you should 


read our Primer on Heat. It will 


interest you because in it the 
whole subject of heating has been 
treated, simply and intelligently, 
with all the technicalities left out. 
It is called 


“What Heat for 


Your House” 


. 9 ou how the different heating systems 
y some cost more to operate than 

4 and how any house can be comfortably 
heated in any weather at small cost, and it 
will show you how more than three hundred 
thousand houses are being so heated with Pierce 
Boilers. The Primer will help you to decide 
on the heat for your house, or the new system 
for your present 

Your steamfitter can advise you aoe of 
Pierce Boiler to get and the cost of installation 
but before you go to him be sure to send for our 
Primer—it's sent free upon request. 


Pierce 
Boilers and 
Radiators 


PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO. 
248 James Street Syracuse, N. Y. 




















Pierce Service in Bp: all Principal Cities 
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 Fiondship 


If <Se4e are your am- 
bassadors, they will 
truly represent you, and 
honor the one to whom 
they give pleasure. They are the 
choice of America’s only aristoc- 
racy — the aristocracy of good 
taste — which is found in every 
community. 








Chocolates 


Each piece of -%*é4¢ is a master- 
piece of flavor. Nuts and fruits 
imprisoned in chocolate, tooth- 
some nougat, smooth creams, bon- 
bons dainty as flowers—in a word, 

legér, If ever a new deliciousness 
in candy is found, you may count 
on finding it in a box of Mae, 


{42 Bonbons and Chocolates and many 
other sweet things from e&é@e are sold by 
ef%4e sales agents (leading druggists every- 
where) in United States and Canada. If there 
should be no sales agent near you, please 


write us. 
64 Irving Place, New York 


Aiylerd Frank DeK. Huyler, President 


Ask for Chghe Cocoa and ~laghe Baking 


Chocolate at your grocer’s 
















He took out his cigarette-case, asked per- 
mission with a nod, and, lighting a match, 
said: 

“The man behind the rockr 


Oh, that’s ob- 


vious! The man you have only to whistle for, 
the passably acceptable .man, safe, eligible, 
marriageable. The man who will come forward 


at any time! Every woman understands that. 
Perhaps there are several rocks, ‘way back in 
the background? No fibbing, now!” 

She laughed and, thinking of Peavey, blushed 
under his quick gaze. 

“Yes, of course.”’ 

“More than one?”’ 

“Three or four; but | shall never whistle!” 

‘*That’s what makes the game so exhilarat- 
ing, isn’t it?” 

“Naturally! There’s 
she said, nodding. 

His way of taking her, unexpected and posi- 
tive, made her forget, at times, the combat 
intended, in the delight of self-analyzation. 

he said, 


Bs OUR eyes are extraordinary,’ 

Y meeting her glance critically. “‘They’re 
not eyes; they’re blue clouds entangled in your 
eyelashes.” 

But even in this there was no personal en- 
thusiasm. He spoke enthusiastically, but as 
an observer, calculating and foreseeing devel- 
opments. This compliment infuriated Doré 
She was not accustomed to having men meet 
her full glance with nothing but criticism. 

“Thank you!” said icily. “‘You com- 
pliment like an oculist.”’ 

“No oculist would understand the value oi 
such eyes,” he answered calmly; Jonc 
was right when he said there was a million in 
each.” 

“So you overheard?’”’ 

“And you — did you understand?” 

“Of course!” 

She sprang to the floor, and went to the 
dressing-table on the pretext of seeking a comb 

“1 don’t like the way you talk to me,” sh« 
said, with her back to him. 

“Why?” 


always a_ retreat,” 


she 


““de 


HE real reason she could not avow — that 

she resented this immovable impersonalit 
of his attitude. This,man, who saw into he! 
who divined so much that she believed secure! 
masked, and yet showed no trace of emotion 
even in his flattery, began to irritate her, as 
well as to arouse all the dangerous vanitic 
But, as she could not tell him this, she assumed 
an indignant manner and said: 

“| believe you really think | shall turn into 

an adventuress!” 
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“Our Treat” 


This Box 
Sent Free 


Your Name 
and address and your 
grocer’s name with 10 
cents (stamps or coin) to pay the 
postage, and we will mail you, 
FREE, our Sunshine REVELATION 
BOX containing these 14 kinds of 
tempting Sunshine Specialties. 


Joose-Wues Biscurr (omPANY 
Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits __ $ ee 
Nig 


Made in the lightest, 


Window Bakeries.” ‘ ; lightful flavors. 


: x ~~. Better than biscuits and 
brightest, cleanest bakeries ‘ . ae more wholesome than candy, 


= “ ; they will surprise you with their 
in the world—the “Thousand ‘ crisp, delicate substance and de- 
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N CUT GLASS; in rock crys- 
tal; and in engraved crystal 
glass nothing but 
will meet your wants. 

Itis recognized as the world’s 
best, the world over. 


Look for the Sey name- 


plate engraved on every piece. 
A Libbey dealer in each city. 


The Libbey Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 





“‘No-o,”’ he said slowly, as if reflecting. “You 
may come near it— very near it; but it will be 
a hazard of the imagination. You will end very 
differently!” 

“Ah, yes,” she said, suddenly remembering, 
her irritation yielding to her curiosity, “vou 
were going to prophesy. Well, what’s going to 
happen to mer” 

“You will be angry if I tell you,” he said, 
with a whimsical pursing of his lips. 

“No! What?” 

“You will burn up another year or so; you 
will come very, very near a good many things; 
and then you will marry, and turn into a de- 
voted, loyal little Hausfrau— like a million 
other little Hausfraus who have thought they 
were in this world to do anything else but 
marry!” 

“No, no! Don’t you dare say that!” she 
said, covering her ears and stamping her foot. 
“That never!” 

“Mark my prophecy,” he said, with mock 
solemnity, delighted at the fury he had aroused. 

“No, no! | won’t be commonplace!”’ she 
cried. “‘] am in this world to do something 
unusual, extraordinary. I’m not like every 
otherlittlewoman. Marriage? Never! Three 
meals a dav at the same hours— the same 
man — domesticity! Horrors!” 

“Of course, of course,’”’ he said, with his pro- 
voking analytic exactness of phrase. “‘My 
dear girl, this is not a real life you are indulg- 
ing in! Some day, perhaps, I'll discuss it 
more frankly with you. All this is a phase of 
mild hysteria. Do you know what you are 
doing? You're not living; you're rejecting 
life— yes, just that!— with every man you 
meet. The time comes when you will have to 
select. The forces of nature you are playing 
with are bigger than you; they'll conquer you 
in the end— decide for you! Now you play 
at fooling men so much that you fool yoursel! 
When you marry, you will surprise your- 


self!” 





Ki TOP!” she cried furiously. “Marriage! 
Yes, that’s all you men believe we are c: 
pable of! But we are different now. We can b 
free— we can live our own lives! And I will no! 
be commonplace. Nothing can make me that 
I'd rather have a tragic love affair than that 
Oh, what’s the use of living, if you have to « 
as every one else does!” 
She went to the window at the side, coveri! 


the ground with the leap of a panther, working Billi 
herself to a fury. cntire 
° ° = 99 ° alls, 

“Do you know what this wall is?” she cric ° Pla 





striking the curtain, which rolled up with the 
report of a pistol—‘‘this ugly, hateful, brut.! 
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= *‘A run of nine. You've got to go some to beat that!’’ 











How the Boys Do Enjoy 
Home Billiards! 


No indoor game has such charm for boys as billiards or pocket-billiards. 

The Home Billiard Room, with its Brunswick “ Baby Grand,” holds its own against all outside 
attractions. Billiard playing stimulates the manly desire to excel—cultivates accuracy, calculation, 
concentration—promotes the spirit of good fellowship. 


Best of all, it keeps the young folks contentedly within the wholesome influences of home. 


The Brunswick “Baby Grand” 


Queen of Home Billiard and Pocket-Billiard Tables 





Made of beautifully figured San Domingo Ma he y, M il c f F B k 

th classic taleid De dou. les the samt aalentific con- al sagen or rree Boo 
—. one " yy: — nag ae Ou handsome wr-illustrate: book contair fu 
a ee by the world’s cus information regarding our entire lin f Home Bill iard 
— " . ’ Tables, Factory Prices, Easy Terms, et Send f it 
Has Vermont Slate Bed, celebrated Monarch Quick on the convenient coupon. 
Acting Cushions, and concealed Cue Rack and Accessory on Gis @ seas aeaeewae @ © a= @ @ @& 
/rawer to hold complete playing equipment Sizes 3x6 





6x7, 4x8. Furnished as Carom, Pocket-Billiard or Com. " The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


nation Carom and Pocket-Billiard Table. Dept. JV 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago | 
Our Brunswick “ Convertible ” Billiard Tables—which Pk a the f aon State Leal 
ase st the free color-illustrated book 


also serve as Dining Tables, Library Tables or Daven- " 
“Billiards the Home Magnet 


ports—do away with the necessity for an extra room. 


Over a Year to Pay 


. . Nan 
Complete Playing Outfit Free 
You car bu y any size or style of Brunswick Home " 
lhard Table m monthly payme nts, spread thin over an , 
tire year Complete playing outfit—including Cue: 


all ls, Bridge, Rack, Markers, Chalk, Cover, Book “ How 


» Play,” etc.—free with any table you select —_———_— = oe ee as 
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A Perfected 
Picture Machine 
for Home Entertainment 


The foremost lens makers of America have 
solved the problem of satisfactorily project- 
ing enlarged pictures from the pictures them- 
selves as well as through lantern slides, 


Bausch” lomb 
HOME BALOPTICON 


Shows colored pictures, photo prints, type 
matter or solid objects, such as coins, 
minerals, etc., with a clearness and brilliancy 
heretofore impossible except with lantern 
slides. 
Shows Type Without Reversing. With no other popu- 
lar priced instrument can you project written or printed matter 
without the extra expense of  seversing micror. You will 
realize how this increases the opportunities for and 
entertainment, 
Shows Solid Objects. ing to the fact that the object 
holder is on the floor of She hole Sheswber sother than on the 
wall as in other home instruments, it is possible to solid 
ts. The wena of your —— of jewelry “A 
ar to t readil 
Oe — 
Scientific IMumination. The fact that the Home Balopti- 
on is equi with one of the famous B & L. achromatic 
Conan tyearsofla y experimentare behind its won- 
derful system of illumination and re: . accounts in a large 
measure for the superior clearness and brilliancy of its pictures, 
Another advantage is that each outfit includes two adjustable 
| nee an aluminum coated wallscreen which makes 
the image many times more brilliant than can the ordinary sheet, 
That thisis the best of all home picture machines will be appar- 
ent if you compare demonstrations with any other amilag 
projector at any price. At photographic toy stores, 


For lantern slide asers the Home Bal- 
opticon can be suppliedin a model combining 
lantern slides with opaque pictures gtv- 
wng instant interchange between the two, 


“Fun—and Better” Free 


A book about the possibilities of 
original home entertainment with the 
Home Balopticon. If you doubt that 
this picture machineis to the eye what 
the talking machine is to the ear, send 
for this and read how the 
Balopticon can be used for pleasure 
. and profit in scores of different ways, 


Note the possibilities Bausch & Lomb Optical Co, 
of the fatobjecthoider 502 8t, Paul St., Rochester,N.Y. 
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wall that I hate, loathe, despise? That’s mat 
rimony !— ugly, cold, horrid wall!” 

She groped with her hand, caught the tassel, 
and pulled the shade without turning around. 

“But, you see, you can’t shut it out!” h 
said maliciously, pointing to the space that 
showed under the deficient shade. 

“There'll be no wall in my life,”’ she said, 
with a toss of her head. She felt herself in her 
most effective theatrical mood, and she flung 
the reins to it, caring nothing where it led her 
Now, at all costs, she was resolved to thaw out 
this glacial reserve of his, rouse him, teach him 
that she could not be held so cheap. ‘‘No 
wall in my life! No man to tell me: Do this 
—do that—come here— go there!  Sacri- 
fices? I shall never make them! | tell you, 
all | want is to live— to really live! A short 
life, but a free one! You think Sassoon tempts 
me; you think I’d change this room for a palace 
or a home! You don’t understand me! No; 
not with all you think you understand!” 

“Tell me!” he said, transforming himself into 
an audience. 





HE changed suddenly from the passion of 

protest to almost a caressing delight, ready 
to turn into a hundred shapes to overwhelm him. 
For this perfect discipline of his rushed her on. 
She would find under the obstrver the spark of 
the savage! Perhaps it was because she had 
no fear that she played so boldly, recognizing 
in him the true gentleman, and, womanlike, 
presuming on this knowledge. He continued 
like a statue. She was not quiet a moment, 
flitting to and fro near him, dangerously 
near him, with a hundred coquetries of move- 
ment, kalf-revealing poses, sudden flashes of 
the eyes, confiding smiles, all tantalizing, in- 
sinuating, caressing, tender, provoking, filled 
with the zest of a naughty child. 

“Oh, your Honor! you’re a very, very wise 
man,” she said, artfully shaking her finger at 
him, “but you have not seized the real point. 
We want to be free! Yes, we could live where 
we wanted,— in the finest apartments,— but 
it is such fun to be in an old boarding-house at 
ten dollars a week, when you never know how 
you're going to raise the rent! Ah, the rent! 
that’s a terrible bugbear, | can tell you! You 
know one trick for doing it. There are a hun- 
dred, things you would never guess; for, with 
all your prying eyes, you are just like the rest 
— less stupid, not more clever!” 

“Tell me some,” he said, his eyes half closed 
as if dazzled by this sudden outpouring of 
youth and excitement. 

“No — no,” she said, shaking her hair s0 
merrily that a loosened curl came tumbling 
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HE Aristocracy of Transatlantic 

Travel has acknowledged the 
prestige of roll cut Burley tobacco. 
The next time you cross, just count 
the pipes in the smoking-room; note 
the men of distinction, of wealth, 
fashion and power in the world who 
prefer their tobacco in this form. 

It isn’t economy that makes a man 
smoke a pipe or roll his own cigarette. 
It’s the flavor and satisfaction to be 
had out of tobacco in this form. 


UCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


has always been the pipe tobacco par excellence. 
It has character and “‘body”’ to it, though 
mild and of aromatic fragrance; and the hearty 
praise of two generations of American smokers 
emphasizes its claim that it isin a class by itself. 

In its mew form—the clever and convenient 
ROLL CUT-— men have been quick to note 
its advantages. It is easy to handle—smokes 
freely and uniformly, and brings out the rare 
LUCKY STRIKE flavor thoroughly, 
whether in the pipe or in fragrant, hand-rolled 
cigarettes. 


In the New, Handy Vest-Pocket Tin 5c 





Other sizes in Tins, 10c, 25c, 90c; 
Glass Humidors, 50c and $1.00 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


Smoking Room S S IMPERATOR 


rhese advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure’s. 
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We believe the Hupmobile to 
be the best car of its class in the 
world and by far the best car 


for the average American family. 


We believe it to be the best for the 
average American family because it 
is so quick and so inexpensive in 
serving the needs of every member 
of that family. 


We believe it is better for the 
average American family because of 
its longer life and the lesser cost 
of upkeep — because it is kept more 
continuously in commission by every 
member of the home circle. 


Ask the Youngsters! — Bless their hearts, they're all for the Hupmobile — because 
it's smart and stylish and swift, and so simple that even they could drive it if Dad 


and Mother would permit. 


Ask Dad and Mother—ask every member of every Hupmobile household. 
See if it isn't true that they hold it in warm affection. See if it isn't true that every 
Hupmobile family is free from the haunting fear of excessive expense. 


The car of the American family? Well, tens of thousands of American families 


say so and they ought to know. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


1325 Milwaukee Ave. 





“32” Touring Car or Roadster — $1050 
f. o, b, Detroit 


Specification — Four-cylinder, long-stroke motor, 
. wer plint Selective type 

" liding gear Center yntroi Full 
ting ar ax 16-iuch heel bas Tires, 
«3%. QO.1 Rear absorber. Magneto cover 
Eq nen Ra visio ventilating windshield 
with enve e; Jiffy curtains ; speedometer 

tonnea Prest-O te; oil lamps; trim 


gs, black and nick 

“32” Touring Car or Two-passenger 
Roadster with Westinghouse two-unit 
electric generator and starter; electric 
lights; oversize tires, 33x4 inches; de- 
mountable rims, extra rim a-d_ tire 
carrier at rear. $1200 f.o. b. Detroit. 











Thre car of The American FamilY 


These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure’s. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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over her ear. She changed the mood, coming 


7 iear to him, laying her hand appealingly on his 
leeve. “Ah, don’t get wrong ideas. Don’t 
f udge us too harshly! We're not mercenary at 
the bottom; it isn’t the money we want — that’s 
t ery little! It’s the fun of playing the game!” 
re) “aes 
“‘Precipices!” he suggested, nodding. 
he “Ah, yes, precipices!”’ she said, in a sudden 
ar stasy; and as she said it her eyes drooped, her 
ps seemed to tremble apart as if giving up her 
y- body to a sigh half ecstasy, half languor. 
he CAN remember when | adored precipices, 
it | too,” he said, drawing his arm away from 
c- her touch and folding it over the other, tightly 
| ross his chest. 
per se - : , . . 
Remember!” she said mockingly, snapping 
her fingers under his nose. “You do now. 
Who doesn’t?”’ She put ten feet between them 
the with a sudden bound, as if he had made a move 
. of to retain her. Then, with a whirl, she poised 
ost herself gleefully on the arm of a chair. “I love 
ose precipices! It’s such fun to go dashing along 
their edges, leaning up against the wind that 
ay tries to throw you over, looking ’way, ’way 
lown, thousands of miles, and hear the little 
stones go tumbling down, down — and then to 
— rouch suddenly, spring aside, and see a great, 





Yad stupid, puffy man snatch at the air and go head 
- over heels, kerplunk! You don’t understand 
that feeling?” she said, stopping short and 
blowing him a kiss from her finger-tips. 
old. “| understand that!” he said shortly. 
very 
HE whirled suddenly on her feet, extending 
her arms against an imaginary gale, and 
bending over, her finger on her lips, pretended 
to gaze into unfathomable depths. 

‘But you never fall in,” he said wisely. 

Instantly she straightened up, with a gri- 
mace like Pierrot. 

‘Oh, dear, no! for then, you see; there would 
be only one precipice, endlessly, for ever and 
ver! No more precipices, no more fun, no 
more Dodo — and that would be unbearable!” 

“And are there many precipices, Dodo?” 
he said, assuming the privilege. 

“Oh, dear, yes— many precipices,” she said, 
watching him maliciously. ‘“‘ There are old pre- 
ipices, but those aren’t interesting! Then, there 
are new ones, too; oh, yes, several very inter- 
esting new ones!” 

Blainey,”’ he said; but she shook her head. 

“I’m afraid that’s not a precipice,” she said 
eriously. But at once, back in her roguish 
mood, she continued: “Sassoon’s a moderately 
‘Xciting precipice, only he will look so ridicu- 
13% BBlous as he goes spinning down, all arms and 

legs!” 
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Broadway, New York, in 1847 


18 4 saw the 

first be- 
ginning in popular 
Y favor of the original 
Rogers Brothers 
silverware that now 
enjoys a_ national 
preference under 
the brand 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears’’ 










The Cromwell pat- 
tern, here illus- 
trated, is much 
admired. It has all 
of the charm with- 
out the severity of 
the plain pattern. 


Sold by leading 
dealers. Send for 
illustrated cata- 
logue ‘‘L-33.” 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER CO. 
Seestden bettaoatn Co. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
New York CnHicaco 
San FRANciIsco 


Hamitton, CaNapa 


The World’s Largest Makers 
of Sterling Silver and Plate. 
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She took a few steps toward the door, and put 
her hand to her ear. 

“And I think there was the beginning of 
another precipice there to-night; only — oh!” 
She exaggerated the exclamation with a con- 
fidential nod to him. “That is a very risky 
one. I shall have to be very careful, and al- 
ways have a long start!”’ 

“Others?” 


“Others? Of course there are others!” she 
said indignantly. “Everywhere — naturally 
-but I’m not going to tell you. You know 


entirely too much already. Only of one!” 

“Aha!” 

“A very curious one, but very exciting! A 
precipice that | can see right here in this room!” 

“An old one?” 

“Not at all! Quite new!’ She made a pre- 
tense of simulating it on the rug, to pass mock- 
ingly under his eyes, daintily, with steps that 
trod on air. ““Do you want to know where it is?” 

“Wherer”’ 

“It runs from the tip of this mischievous, 
naughty red slipper, right straight across the 
carpet, to -let me see! where does it gor 
Over over — over here!” 

HE came with her head down, peeping up 

from under her eye-lashes, balancing with 
her hands on an imaginary line, straight by him, 
laughing to herself, and passed so close that he 
felt the flutter of her dress and the warm per- 
fume from her hair. 

“Little devil!” he said between his teeth, 
and, flinging out his hand, caught her retreat- 
ing shoulder. 

She wrenched herself free, sprang away, and 
turned, blazing with anger, forgetting all that 
she had done wilfully, maliciously, to tanta- 
lize him — illogical, unreasoning, wildly re- 
volting at the acquiring touch of this male 
hand on her free body. 

“How dare you!” she cried, advancing on 
him, gloriously enraged, fists clenched. ‘How 
dare you! You you contemptible — you 

oh, you brute, brute! You dare. to touch 
me again — you dare!’”’ She turned suddenly, 
striking him on the chest with her little fists, 
crude, futile, repeated blows, choking with 
shame, still in the dramatized mood. “You 
dared — you dared! And I trusted —oh!”’ 

He did not retreat, opposing no resistance to 
the frantic drumming of her blows, watching 
her coldly, with something besides ice in the 
intensity of his mocking glance. Then, when 
from lack of breath her rage spent itself a mo- 
ment, he said calmly, his glance in her glance, 
as a trainer’s subduing a revolted animal, de- 
liberate, slow, imperative: 


“Now, stop acting!” 
She caught herself -up, tried to answer, and 
found only another furious gesture. 


“'T SAID, stop acting!” he repeated brusquely, 
and, stepping to her, caught her in his arms. 

She cried out in a muffled, strangled voice, 
turning, twisting, flinging herself about fruit- 
lessly in the iron of his embrace. He held her 
silently until she ceased to struggle; and then 
his eyes continued to hold her eyes, fixed, 
imperious, compelling her gaze. She re- 
mained quiet — very quiet, looking at him 
startled, in doubt, seeing in him something 
new, masterful. And as he continued steadils 
looking into her eyes, penetrating beyond, over- 
coming all resistance, a smile came to her, a 
smile of confession, gathering from the cloudy 
blue of her eves, running down the curve of her 
cheek, playing about the thin upturned lips 
He bent his head deliberately. She did not 
turn aside her lips. . . . Then on this embrace 
came another, a convulsive, frantic clinging of 
the lips, a kiss which conquered them both, 
flinging a mist across their eyes, stopping their 
ears, stilling their reason. This kiss, which went 
through her like a flame, blinding out the world 
hurling into her brain a new life and a new 
knowledge, caught him, too, in the moment 
when he felt the strongest, the most able to 
dare. Neither his eyes nor his brain had fore- 
seen this—nor the touch of her arms twining 
about his neck. He had a moment of vertigo 
when he suddenly stopped thinking. He kissed 
her again and again, and she answered hungrily, 
whispering: 

“| didn’t know! Ah, you've come - 

LL at once his mind cleared as if a hand of 

ice had touched his forehead. He tried to 
put her arms from him, aroused, suddenly fright- 
ened at where he had been whirled by the im- 
mense combustibility of nature. But still she 
clung to him, her eyes closed, her lips raised 
repeating: 

“At last — oh, at last!” 

“What have I done?” he said to himself 
conscience-stricken at her passion-shaken face 
He stiffened against the soft arms, that sought 
to draw him back and down, saying hoarsely: 

“Dodo — listen, Dodo!” 

But she shook her head, pervaded suddenl\ 
by an incomprehensible ecstasy of weakness 
the oblivion of absolute surrendey, She opene: 
her eyes once, and let them close = agai: 
heavily. 

“Please,” she said in a whisper, “don’t 
don’t say anything. Don’t talk. It’s a 
too wonderful!”’ 
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The Health and Beauty of the Hair 


A thorough massaging of the scalp, the 
vigorous rubbing of active fingers 
through the hair, then the clean, 
comforting effects of 


ED.PINAUD’S EAU DE — 


HIS is real hair culture, the favorite method 

of beautifying the hair, of keeping the scalp 
clean. And don’t forget that ED. PINAUD’S 
Eau de Quinine imparts a delicate fragrance 
that overcomes the unpleasant effects of exces- 
sive oiliness of the scalp. 


Will you try ED. PINAUD’S on your hair? 
Two convenient sizes at your dealers —50c and 
$1.00. If you prefer a test, send 10c to our 
American offices for a miniature bottle. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 


103 ED. PINAUD BLDG., 
NEW YORK 
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Her Beauty Has 
‘* Palmolive 
Protection”’ 


HE modern girl sub- 

jects her complexion 

to extreme tests. She 

is out in the sun, the 
wind and the rain. She 
takes long motor trips over 
dusty highways. Yet she 
keeps her skin soft, smooth 
and beautiful. 


Palmolive protects her com- 
plexton. She knows that fa- 
mous beauties, 2,000 years 
ago, used Palm and Olive 





| 


oils, and that nothing else 
since has been found to sur- 
passthem. She knows that 
these oils soothe irritations. 

She knows we 
blend them into 
Palmolive by our own 
process, which great- 
ly increases their effi- 
ciency. 

Palmolive is more 
than mere soap. Hard 
milling makes it last- 
ing and economical. 
15c a cake. 





















B. J. Johnson Soap Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Canadian Factory: 155-157 George St., Toronto, Ont. 


PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO «makes the bair lustrous and 
healthy and is excellent for the scalp. It rinses out easily and 
leaves the hair soft and tractable. 
Price, 50 cents 


PALMOLIVE CREAM cicanses 


he pores of the skin and adds a de- 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAMPOQ 


WALMOLIVE 
ae 
\) 


PALMOLIVE 


lightful touch after the use of Palm- 
olive Soap Price, 50 cents. 


» CREAM 


N.B If you cannot get Palmolive 
Cream or Shampoo of your local dealer, 
a full-size package of enher will be 
mailed prepaid on receipt of price, 








These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure’s. 
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Then, abruptly,.he tore her away from him, 
grasping his coat, placing a table between them 

“To-morrow!” he said, in a voice he did not 
recognize, knowing not what to believe, afraid 
of what he might say, amazed that all his will 
had gone. 

She gave a cry, extending her hands to him. 

“No! Oh, don’t go!” 

‘I must, Dodo! I must!” 

‘How can you?” she cried. 

She covered her face suddenly, 
body began to tremble. 

“Good night!” he said hurriedly, a prey to 
i. wild tugging that bade him leap to her. 

She did not answer, swaying in the center of 
her room, shaken from head to foot. 

“Good night!”” He took a long breath and 
repeated: “Good night, Dodo!”’ 

Still she did not answer. 

* To-morrow!” 


** How cruel! 
and her whole 


N° longer trusting himself, he flung through 


the door, out and down the stairs. 

She went herself across the room, her knees 
sinking under her, groped for the door, weakly 
closed it and turned the key. And for the first 
time she was afraid! 

How was it possible that she, who had known 
so much, who had feared so little, should sud- 
lenly, in the twinkling of an eye, have been 
»verwhelmed, caught, and mastered? What 
lid it mean? And this question brought with 
t a fierce, delirious joy in her moment of panic. 
For she was in fear — of many things known, 
nd things uncomprehended: fear of where she 

ad passed; fear of where she was going; of him! 

Had it been only a game, or had he, 

en caught as she had been caught? Fear 
f the flames that lay in his touch, fear of that 
blank moment when she had known nothing, 
red nothing, with the sudden starting horror 
ith which once she had come out of a swoon. 
it most of all she had a fear of the fire that had 
roken out within her, in that first awful, law- 
ss moment, in which the knowledge of life had 
me to her in blinding, stupefying realization. 

‘Dol —isitlover Ifnot, whatisit? Why 
l | sor’ 
But this time she did not dramatize her mood. 
» found no answer, slowly recovering mastery 
herself. She remained with her back against 
door, her arms extended, barring the return, 
wildered, weak, happy, 
tening. 
Suddenly the sound of.a returning step — a 
ping on the door, irresolute, and a voice call- 
to her. 
it was Massingale. 
TO BE CONTINUED 
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That is what employers are saying 
On 
trained man, confident because he 
he can fill the position. 
the other hand is the untrained man 
stumped ”’. 


Which chair do you wish to hold 
that of the doubtful man, the 
confident man or the boss? 
as easy to be the BOSS, and we 
prove it beyond the shadow of doubt 
if you will indicate on the I. 
position in 
wish to be‘‘boss’’, and mail it today 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 


Box 814 
Explain, 


SCRANTON, PA. 
without any obligation on my part, eve. 
I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X, 





Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Telephone Expert 
Architect 

Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Par al yo 

. Engineer 





Stationary Engineer 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engines 








Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
Advertising 
Commereial [llastratin 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
Automobile Ranning 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 
Teacher Spanish 
Agricultare French 
Chemist German 





| Name 


—— Employer 


Street and No 
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THE TOY MAN 
The Story of a 


OF TOY TOWN 
Man Who Was 


Insolvent at Forty 
BY 


EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


P in Winchendon, among the hills of 
northern Massachusetts, lives a man 
who believes that opportunity hasn’t 
any age limit. At forty he was out of 

business, out of a job, and out of money, while 
a cloud of debts hung over him. To-day he is 
the Toy Man of Toy Town, and perhaps the 
most distinctive figure in the toy industry of 
America. People speak of him as the man 
who broke the toy trust and absolutely put it 
out of business. 

Morton E. Converse is the Toy Man’s name, 
and Winchendon has become Toy Town. It 
isn’t officially labeled with that name, but up in 
New England people call it that. If you were 


to get off a train there to-morrow, the first thing 


BY W. j. 


ENRIGHT 


you would see would be a toy-like sign, with an 
arrow pointing up the hill to Toy Town Tavern. 
On the golf links, on the shores of Lake Watatic, 
you would find members of the Toy Town Golf 
Club. If you bought a box of chocolates on the 
main street, it would have “Toy Town Can- 
dies”” embossed upon the cover; and wherever 
you went in the village you would find this same 
reflection of the great business built out of on 
original idea by Morton E. Converse. 


HIS is the story of one man’s achievement 
but, necessarily, it is also a story about the 

toy industry —not a history of it, but just a stor) 
about it. The toy business is one that is built 
out of ideas to a greater extent, perhaps, than 
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Two 
of a Kind 


HEY’RE both KING enthusiasts; and Little 

Brother’s just as proud of his new King Pop- 

Gun as Big Brother is of his 1000-Shot Repeater. 

There’s a KING for every boy of every age, from the 
1000-Shot at $2.00 down to the 25c pop-guns. 

This year you can get two new ones—both with thé 


n P ep , “ . 

: famous KING Lever-Action—the King 350-Shot and 
the King Single Shot. 

u . 

Hf Write for free booklet, ‘‘The Story of the Air Rifle.”’ 
It tells how the first air rifle was invented in our factory, 

ue w they are made today, and all about the different 

n- es, from the 1000-Shot Lever-Action Repeaters 

e! wn to King Pop-Guns for the youngsters. 

ne Sold by Sporting Goods, Hardware and Toy 

“ Stores Always look for the name KING on side- 


ite or barrel. If not sold in your town, send 
the money and your dealer’s name and we will 
p direct from factory. 


at The Markham Air-Rifle Co. 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 


ilt I fic Coast Office : 717 Market St.. San Francisco, Cal 
Pur. B. Bexeart Co., Managers. 
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Keeps Skins Attractive 


The grime, dust and soot of modern life 
work havoc on the complexion, clogging the 
pores and thus causing sallow, cloudy skins. 

Pompeian Massage Cream completely 
cleanses the pores; wakes up ‘‘dead,”’ sallow 
skins and makes you happy in the knowledge 


of your good, clean looks. 


**Don’t envy a 


good complexion; use Pompeian and have 


” 


one. 


POMPEIAN 


Massage Cream 


Sold by ail dealers 
Trial jar and 1914 Art Calendar sent for 10c 


Si of Panel, 32x7 
w colors 


ecuted in fire-gk 


1 


4 inches. 


Exouisitely ex 
Clip coupon now, 


SSS SSS SS SS SSS SSS SSE eeeeeeeeeeees 
Stamps accepted, coin preferred 
THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 125 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 


’ entlemen: Enclosed fir 
f Pompeian Massage Crean 
Address...... 
City 


10c 
ans 


(stamps or coin) for a trial jar 
a 1914 Art Panel 





any other division of commerce. For original- 
ity, invention, initiative, and alertness in the 
art of manufacture, toys present an inspiring 
study. They are no less worth studying for 
their keen, wide-awake salesmanship. In both 
the making and the selling of toys there is action 
and imagination. And then, from the human, 
sentimental standpoint they ‘hold a place of 
their own — but they suggest the undeniable 
truth that other kinds of business might profit 
by the injection of a judicious quantity of senti- 
ment. Sentiment is a fine salesman. 


HEN he was a young man Mr. Converse 

fought three years in the Civil War. 
Then, returning to his native hills, he looked 
about for something to do. Northern Mas- 
sachusetts, and New Hampshire, and all the 
country thereabout, comprised a land of wood, 
and it was natural enough to get into the 
wood-working trades. But those earlier years 
of labor have nothing to do with toys. Jump 
ahead to the vear 1878, or somewhere about 
that period. Mr. Converse had become 
manufacturer, in a small way, of pyroligneous 
acid— used in dyes. It was about this time that 
acid tumbled in price— from forty cents a gallor 
to tvelve cents— and left Mr. Converse wit! 
one asset only, to wit: one nice iron kettle in 
which he had distilled his wood. But with 
liabilities he was copiously supplied. 

The Osler theory of chloroforming men had 
not been promulgated at that time; neither ha 
the age limit received the public or private at 
tention it gets to-day. In those days men wer 
not trained to consider themselves down and out 
at forty. So, instead of retiring to some obscur: 
job as a mere hanger-on in the battle of lif: 
Mr. Converse looked around for some othe: 
business in which he might embark — not as 
wage-earner, but as boss. The pyroligneor 
acid hadn’t fazed him. Besides, he had som 
ideas for making strawberry and fig boxes, and 
things of that sort, out of wood sliced int 
shavings. 

It was a good idea, and.he found a local par! 
ner who put up a few thousand dollars again: 
his experience — the old story, only it didn 
turn out in the old way. It was the beginnir 
of a fairy story of business. 


OT long after this beginning, a daughter « 
Mr. Converse was taken very ill while 
Fitchburg, eighteen miles from Winchend 
and, business forgotten, he hurried to the sic 
room. While watching at the child’s beds 
one Sunday morning, the father fell to thinki 
about children — and, quite logically, abot 
toys. 
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You Can Be So Well 


that your whole being vibrates health and with health 
comes clear skin, rosy cheeks, and a who’ esome atmosphere. 


I cannot tell you how happy I am that I have been able to bring 
health and strength to 63,117 women. Just think! this means a 
whole city. It would do your heart good to read the reports from 
nm pupils—and I have done all this by simply studying Nature’s laws 
adapted to the correction of each individual difficulty. If vital organs 
or nerve centers are weak, I strengthen them so that each organ does 
its wor <. 

I want to help you to be perfectly, vloriously wetl, with-that sweet, 
personal loveliness which health and a wholesome, graceful body give— 
a cultured, self-reliant woman with a definite purpose, full of the health 


and vivacity which makes 
A Better Wife A Rested Mother 
A More Valued Friend 


1 want to give you 


A Good Figure 





to bring you to s 


You can easily 
Sek 
and it will stay 
removed. I have reduced 32,000 
women. One pupil writes me: 
“Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 
pounds and I look 15 years younger. 
I feel so well I want to shout! I never 
get out of breath now. 
“When I began I was rheumatic 
and constipated, my heart was weak 
and my head dall, and ob dear, I am 


and teach you to sland and 


ymmetrical p 
to walk in an attitude which to — and refinement. A good 
figure, gracefully carried, means more than 


a pretty 


I may need to 

Too Thin? strengthen your 

st h, intes- 

tines and nerves first. A pupil 
who es thin, writes i 

a just can’t tell you 

I am so proud of my +}. bepry 

armel My busts are rounded out and 

1 have gained 28 pounds; it has come 

just where I wan! it and d I carry 

myself like 


woman.” 
“My old dresses ik stylish on me 
now. I have not 





consti 
ashamed when I think how I usedto ‘Since my second lesson an a? had 
look! I never dreamed it was all so  t@ken something for years. ay liver 
zasyY, I thought I just had to be fat. bit of oF pe a ; yw 4 a 
I feel like stopping every fat woman gute ; 


baby and NERVES 
I ese and telling her of you I foal so well allthe time” 


You Can Be Well Without Drugs 


The day for drugging the system has passed. In the privacy of 
your own room, I strengthen the muscles and n_rves of the vital organs, 
lungs and heart and start your blood to circulating as it did when you 
were achild. I teach you to breathe so that the blood is fully purified. 

The vital strength gained by a forcefal circulation relieves you of 
such ailinents as 





C. ipati Torpid Li Indi . 
Rheumatism Weaknesses 1 3 

Anaemia Nervousness Sleeplessness 
Sufferings of Pregnancy Catarrh, Etc. 


Many women suffer uncomplainingly from ailments which may 
lead to graver troubles and to much unhappiness. 

ZT wish J coul ” ¥- sufficient emphasis into these words to make you 
vealize that you mot need to be iil, but that you can be a buoyant, 
vivactous, attractive woman in return for just a few minutes’ care each 
day in your own home. 


I give each pupil the confidential treatment which her particular 
case demands. I am at my desk from 8 a. m. until 5 p. m. 

Write me today telling me your faults in health or figure, and I will 
cheerfully tell you whether I can help you. 

I have published a free booklet showing how to stand and walk 
correctly and giving other information of vital interest to women. If 
you are perfectly well and your figure is just what you wish, you may be 
able to help a friend—at least you will help me by your interest in this 
great movement for perfect health, greater culture, refinement and 
beauty in women. 

Sit down and write me NOW. Don't wait—you may forget it. 


I have had a wonderful experience and I should like to tell you 
about it. 


| Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 95, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





Write Me To-Day 


























Miss Cocroft is a college trained woman. She is the recognized authority upon the scientific care of the health and figure of 


woman. She personally supervises her work. 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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“Have You a Little Fairy’ 
T° be healthy, in Your Home ?” 


children must 
be clean. To be 
clean, the use of a 
perfectly pure soap 
is essential. 
@ Teach your chil- 
dren the goodness of 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


@ This white, floating soap, which comes 
in the oval cake that fits the hand 
and wears down to the 

thinnest wafer, is the 

favorite in millions of 

homes. Made of clean, 

pure, vegetable oils, 

its wholesomeness § 

appeals to both sight 

and smell. 

@ Sold everywhere. 

Don't be without it. 

(rHen x FAIRBANK SonPany) 


CHICAGO 
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Toys did not-grow’on every bush then, as they 
do now. They were few in number, compara- 
tively, and dear in price. A dollar was the ac- 
cepted standard for most toys — and practically 
all of them came from Europe. Foreigners had 
the market, and it was almost an axiom that no 
manufacturer in the United States could hope 
to make headway against the foreign labor and 
material of the old world. ‘Made in Ger- 
many” was a stone wall against which scarcely 
a toy man in America had dared to butt. So 
the boys and girls of that era had few toys, and 
eagerly seized upon anything of the sort that 
came within their grasp. 

As Mr. Converse watched beside his own girl 
on that Sunday morning in Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts, he got to wondering if he couldn’t ‘do 
something in toys himself. Certainly the raw 
material was plentiful, and he knew the wood- 
working business! Then he remembered seeing 
his daughter serving make-believe tea to her 
dolls, and straightway came the idea: a doll’s 
tea-set made of wood! 

For some hours he struggled with this idea, 
because something seemed lacking to make it 
commercially feasible. The proposed doll’s tea- 
set needed some opening wedge to force it on a 
market held by foreigners. But, while he was 


struggling with the idea on that Sunday, he 
took his pocket-knife and some pieces of wood 
Then he re- 


and whittled out a set of dishes. 











“MR. CONVERSE’S 


DAUGHTER WAS TAKEN VERY ILL 


membered that a doll’s tea-table would be ne- 
cessary — and instantly he had it! He would 
manufacture wooden collar-boxes, making a 
groove in the cover of each box so that it could 
be metamorphosed, with the help of a little ad- 
justable center-leg, into a table for his toy 
dishes! 

That was the age of the paper collar, sold to 
the consumer by the dozen, in boxes. There 
were many kinds of boxes on the market, and 
the fashions ran to fancy styles. Each paper- 
collar manufacturer had his own favorite box, 
and often spent more money on it than he did on 
the collars he put in it. The consuming public 
was keen for the prettiest container. 


HEN his daughter grew better, Mr. Con- 
verse went down to New York to see the 
collar manufacturers. His idea, first, was to 
adapt his wooden shavings to collar-boxes, 
staining them a rich hue, polishing them, and 
so on. Second, he proposed putting into each 
box, along with its dozen paper collars, a toy 
tea-set and the adjustable center-leg, all made 
of wood. Thus the purchaser at retail would 
get a premium, which he could turn over to his 
children when the collars were gone — or be- 
fore, if he chose. 
Two of the collar-makers took him up at once. 
The idea gave them a new selling argument for 
their goods, and they gave the little factory up 
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AND HE HURRIED TO THE SICK-ROOM” 
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RETAIN YOUR 
COD LOOKS 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Assisted by occasional use of 
Cuticura Ointment does so 
muchto keep your skin clear, 
scalp cleanand free from dan- 
druff, hair live and glossy, 
and hands soft and white, 
that not to use them is to fail 
in your duty to yourself. 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each, with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
&Co., Sydney, N.S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Mactean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S. A 


@@” Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp, 


in Winchendon orders for all the boxes and tea- 
sets it could turn out. 

The first year’s product of this embryo toy 
business was about fifteen thousand dollars; the 
net profit was around five thousand. 

But before the year was out disaster loomed 
big on the horizon. The paper collar was going 
out of style. Somebody had invented a cheaper 
way of manufacturing cloth collars, and even 
the beautiful boxes offered by the paper-collar 
men could not hold back the inevitable shift. 
It was the eternal story of competition, in 
which men are everlastingly besting one an- 
other. Business men who don’t keep jumping 
all the time to new ideas are soon left behind. 
There are times when a man must jump quickly 
or get caught. 


HIS was a jump quick time with Converse 
up in Winchendon. He had done well 
with his doll’s tea-sets — why not something else 
in toys? Well, not long before this crisis, some 
ingenious individual, somewhere or other, had 
invented the “Sixteen’’ puzzle made of wooden 
blocks. It had become quite the rage, selling at 
retail for twenty-five cents. 

Some manufacturing concern in New. Eng- 
land, taking advantage of the opportunity, was 
making this puzzle. It stamped the number on 
each block separately, tossed all the blocks in a 
great heap, and then hired girls to sort:them-out 
and arrange them consecutively in the boxes. 
When Converse of Winchendon jumped from 
doll’s tea-sets to the Sixteen puzzle, he did the 
thing differently. The girls in his shop ar- 
ranged the sixteen blank blocks in the box first; 
then they were stamped at one impression, and 
there wasn’t any sorting whatever. 

The next thing he did was to cut the price 
from twenty-five cents to five cents! And he 
made money on it at that, because, in addition 
to the tremendous saving in the stamping opera- 
tion, he cut the manufacturing corners all 
around. That was the Converse way. 

The second year the Converse plant did about 
thirty thousand dollars in business, and cleared 
close to ten thousand. The percentage of net 
profit during that era ran up as high as thirty- 
seven per cent of the value of the output. To- 
day such profit is not possible in this line of 
business — and in few other lines. 

From the first, it was a problem of making 
wooden toys at a cost low enough to meet the 
price of toys from across the seas. A Noah’s 
Ark was then one of the chief stand-bys of the 
American small boy — at least, of the American 
small boy who had a dad with a dollar he was 
willing to spend for this extravagance. Nine 
dads out of ten didn’t have the dollar. 
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O the seasoned traveller who demands the super/a- 
t1ve, we Offer the most luxurious cruises on the three ‘‘Flag Ships’’ of 


The Great White Fleet 


Managed and operated by an American company —understanding American demands 
the principle of “‘Nothing too good for Americans’’ has been our guiding thought. 
The three cruisers—the ‘‘Pastores,’’ ‘“Tenadores’’ and ““Calamares’’ sail every Sat- 
urday noon, beginning January 3, during the winter and early spring, out of New York to 
Port Antonio, Kingston (Jamaica), Panama Canal, Port Limon (Costa Rica) and Havana. 
They offer you the most luxurious sea travel known. You will find more room, 
more stability and more exclusive features than on even the great Atlantic liners. 














| 4 Luxurious Hotels of the Sea. 
A la carte restaurant service (on these three ships upper deck, one entire side opening on the sea. 
only) at small private tables. Every room con- 18 days of cruising and delightful shore visits. 
tinuously refreshed by cool sea air. Many rooms Fares from $125 to $800. Nothing to compare 
connecting—29 private baths, 42 baths with with these big, brand new ships anywhere. 
showers. Beautiful open-air Palm Court on the | Only 120 passengers on a ship 500 feet long. 


See the Birth of the Panama Canal 
And see it with the comforts and luxuries found in the GREAT WHITE FLEET 
the results of having a/2vays built our ships solely and exclusively for Southern service. 





ia Write to-day for booklet ‘‘de Luxe’ No. 16."° A new thrill for even the jaded traveller. | 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Steamship Service 
Long Wharf, Boston 16 Battery Place, New York 630 Common Street, New Orleans 


Other regular sailings from Boston, Philadelphia and New Orleans. Write us or any Tourist Agent. 
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With Worm Gear Axle. 


5-pass. Brougham, Detroit Duplex Drive $3000 
4-pass. Brougham, Rear Seat Dri 2850 
ntleman's Roadster 2500 
With Bevel Gear Axle 
5-pass. Brougham, Front Seat Drive $2800 
4-pass. Brougham, Rear Seat Drive 2550 
Victoria 2300 


All enclosed bodies are of our celebrated “Clear 
Vision” type. Seats are so arranged that no one 
sits in front of the driver. 


Big Volume 





- Finer Quality - 


Model 48 Detroit Duplex Drive 


Lower Prices 


This is the Detroit Electric policy for 1914—to make more cars and there- 
fore, better cars than have ever been miade by an electric manufacturer; to sell 
these cars for lower prices than have ever been asked before; to take only a 
small profit on each car, relying on large volume for an adequate yearly earning. 


We believe that this new policy is 
something people have been waiting for, 
that it marks a big step forward in the 
electric car business. We believe it 
means that thousands of people will buy 
electrics who have not bought before. 


Our Output—Two to One 


In the past twelve months we have sold 
more than twice as many cars as any 
other maker of electric pleasure vehicles. 


Our factory and service organizetion have grown 
to be the largest in the world devoted exclusively 
to electric cars. Our manufacturing facilities have 
been brought to maximum efficiency. 


So we have determined to go after even larger 
volume, to reduce our prices, but at the same time 
fo put into our cars the very utmost in quality. 
And our 1914 models are the result. 


Why Our Prices Are Lower 


Every one of the six models listed above, if 
priced according to the usual methods of figuring, 
would sell for $300 to $400 more. 


Take the worm gear Detroit Duplex Drive car, 
$3000. The factory cost of this car, plus the usual 
rate of profit, would make the list price, . 


Take the bevel gear Forward Drive brougham, 
$2800. Last season’s corresponding model sold 
for $3000. We have added $140 actual factory 
cost, in new features and finer quality—and yet we 


ask only $2800. And so all through the line. 


Anderson Electric Car 


How Quantity Produces Quality 


Bear in mind that the reduction in the prices of 
Detroit Electric cars means no reduction in the 
quality. Exactly the opposite. 

The large volume that makes possible these lower 
prices also makes possible the highest quality in 
materials, in workmanship, in improved features. 

It requires guantity to produce guality. The 
old idea that small production means better quality, 
more care, finer attention to detail is a fallacy 
When a maker builds 1800 to 2000 cars, his stand- 
ard of quality is higher than when he builds the 
average output of 400 to 500 cars. 

The large manufacturer can afford to have 
higher standard. He can and does put better work- 
manship into his cars—because he can afford the 
mechanical equipment necessary. 

Small production means near-accurate handwork, 
instead of absolutely accurate machine work. It 
means steel castings instead of the stronger drop 
forgings. It means fitting and filing instead of 
standardized, uniform parts. 


Don’t Let High List Prices Blind You 
The high prices asked for many cars are not 
evidence of quality. You don’t make anything in 
buying such cars. A few hundred dollars added to 
the price and then taken off again by a cut in 
price or an excessive allowance for a used car, 
doesn’t change the quality of thecar. Price doesn't 
really mean anything except in relation to value. 
Detroit Electric cars are lower in price than any 
cars even approaching them in quality. They are 
sold at catalog prices. They are marketed with 4 
smaller discount to the dealer than other cars. 
Please see these cars at our dealer’s. You will 
find him to be the most substantial electric car dealet 
in your city. 1914 advance catalog sent on request. 


Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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Mr. Converse did a lot of thinking about toys 
1 general, including, after a time, Noah’s Ark. 
He made a rough estimate of the number of 
lads then existent in the United States. The 

umber was rather large; but it looked small 
nough beside the next estimate Mr. Converse 
1ade — the probable number of dads within the 
forthcoming twenty years. 

But it wasn’t the one-dollar dads he figured 
on. No; he based his calculations first on 
seventy-five cents, then on fifty cents, then still 
lower. Supposing he could make a Noah’s Ark 
to retail at fifty cents, or a doll’s bureau, for 
nstance, how many of those dads could he 
atch in the next twenty years? Questions of 
this sort he asked himself. 

The thing, to almost any other man, would 
ave looked preposterous! A Noah’s Ark for 
fifty cents! It was an insane dream, Germany 
said. To-day, however, you can buy a Con- 
verse Noah’s Ark for five cents — with all the 
animals, and Noah, too! 

It was this process the Converse factory fol- 
lowed, slowly and steadily thinking out manu- 
facturing short-cuts that reduced the costs 

id made it possible to compete with the im- 

ted product. The business grew with ever- 


= hee “ONE OF THE CHIEF 
ae oe * STAND-BYS OF THE 
AMERICAN SMALL BOY.” 














You will know 


what shoe comfort really is 
» when you wear a Florsheim 
“Natural Shape” Flexsole. 


There is a Florsheim dealer ready to 
serve you—if unable to locate him— 
write us. 


Price $6.00 
MOST STYLES $5.00 
Style Book FREE upon request 
The Florsheim 
Shoe Co. 


Chicago, U.S. A. 

















Look for 
Name 
mm in Strap 






Florsheim F lexsole 
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3 CUSTOM SHIRTS FOR $5.00 


I make shirts that fit you, because I make y from your meas- 
urements and guarantee to take them back ift satisfy yo 
I send you 100 samples to select from 
sure th rules. 1 cond you the finished shirts express 


mea cot Wank © 
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y shop, but facilities for 


rel wiek delivery 
Write for my samp'es 


" (Higher-priced fairies t 
mples now ready No agents 
CLARENCE E. HEAD (Master of Shirtcraft 
110 Seneca St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Getting a Start 
In Business 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
is establishing new Local Agencies in 
all parts of the United States and 
Canada, where territory is not already 
taken. 

At each of these points some bright 
fellow will be given the opportunity 
of his life to create for himself a per- 
manent, profitable business. 

Ihe lack of sales experience is no handi 
cap. The Company. gives successful 
ipplicants a thorough training, which 
includes a course in The Oliver School of 
Practical Salesmanship. We coach them 
individually. 

Young men who have recently graduated 
from colleges and universities are eligible 
for these Local Agencies. 

Bankers, business and professional men, 
or their employes, with time to spare, can 
handle the work. 


The 
OLIVER 
Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


The Oliver Typewriter is now the big 
seller everywhere. ‘‘The Little Giant of 
the Typewriter World’ has so many 
strong features that it is useless to attempt 
a detailed description here. 

Che Oliver’s new and exclusive Printype 

the type that prints real print—has won 
universal acclaim. 


We Share Profits 


No manufacturing concern gives its sales organiza- 
a more liberal share of its earnings than The 
Oliver Typewriter Company 
We pay out many thousands of dollars every 
month to Oliver Local Agents 
Each Local Agent is given exclusive control of the 
e of all new Oliver Typewriters in his territory. 


This gives our men a double incentive to earnest 
work a liberal profit on every sale and a chance 
to build for the future 

Local Agents are authorized to sell The Oliver 


writer on the “‘17-Cents-a-Day” Wan, and even 
he privilege of paying for their sample outfits 








Applicants who are qualified for these positions 
can start at once 

Full particulars of the Local Agency proposition, 
the “17-Cents-a-Day” Plan, together with Catalog 
and specimen Printype letter mailed on request 
Address Agency Depariment, 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


1035 Oliver Typewriter Building, CHICAGO 
(36 4) 

















increasing impetus, responding to this thinking 
process. 

At one time, in the early days, Mr. Converse, 
feeling the need of a partner, took in a man who 
invested sixteen thousand dollars. In ‘five 
years the partner drew out more than sixteen 
thousand dollars in profits. Then Mr. Con- 
verse, feeling that he did not need a partner, 
paid fifty-five thousand dollars to his associate 
for his interest in the business. From an in- 
vestment of sixteen thousand dollars the partner 
took out in those five years seventy-one thou- 
sand dollars. This incident merely goes to 
show how the business grew — how an oppor- 
tunity had been hiding in a village of a few hun- 
dred people; for Winchendon had scarceiy more 
than five hundred when the Converse business 
was founded there. 

It was the thinking that did it; and Morton 
E. Converse has been thinking pretty steadily 
ever since. And he has a son, Atherton D. 
Converse, now the most active member of the 
firm, who does a good deal of the modernized 
thinking to-day. It is said of him that he 
has thought out more short-cuts in manufac- 
turing costs than any group of ten ordinary 
manufacturers. 


HE same comment will apply, in some 

degree, to most of the successful toy man- 
ufacturers and merchants in America to-day. 
Where the ordinary business man in other lines 
spends his days in the routine he inherited from 
the ancestors of business, the toy man spends tt 
thinking up ideas for new items of product, in 
developing those ideas, in experimenting with 
the marketing of the new items, and in pushing 
them to the front if they show signs of profit 
usefulness. If you could read the whole inside 
history of the American toy industry, it would 
be immensely fascinating, especially if you 
belong to that large class of business men 
who are inclined to believe that there isn't 
much of a chance any more to make mone) 
in America. 

For example, take dolls. Dolls are no part of 
the Converse history, but they form a most sig- 
nificant product in the toy trade, and they go to 
show that opportunity may be up in Winchen- 
don or anywhere else. In the case of American 
dolls, it was an opportunity that was omnipres- 
ent. It might have been seized in San Frin- 
cisco, in Minneapolis, in New Orleans, or in 
some little interior town. As it happened, he 
man who first reached out and got hold o! it 
lived in New York. His name was E. I. Hors- 
man, and he was a wholesale dealer in toys. 

Any doll merchant who quit the business ‘ive 
years ago would be hopelessly lost if he went 
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“ DOING BIG JOBS 
: IN A BIG WAY 
eC 
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a 
: Do you know how often storage batteries are used when an 
ie we . " ~ s 
on absolutely reliable and efficient form of electrical energy must be 
ay. secured? Here are some facts that will interest you. 
nes ** Exide’’ Storage Batteries are the “ watch dogs” of the big electric lighting companies 
om —the reservoirs of current for use in emergencies—the assurance of dependable lighting. 
s it ** Exide ’’ Batteries are used in 20 submarines in the United States Navy, furnishing cur- 
in rent for their propulsion when fully submerged. 
th “Uncle Sam” uses ** Exide’? Batteries for firing his large guns, for light ships, for 
oe electric vehicles and for wireless apparatus. 
fit In New York City 172 storage battery street cars use ** fApcaps=Extde’’ Batteries. 
<i One of the widest uses for * Exide’? Batteries is in motor cars—for propelling pleasure and 
' commercial electric vehicles and for self-starting, electric lighting and ignition in gas cars. This 
uld year alone there will be 100,000 gas cars equipped with “* Exide ’* Batteries. Large operators 
you of “Electrics” such as the American Express Co., Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, Gimbel 
nen Bros. and hundreds of others, use *‘ Extde¢” Batteries. 
n't Unless you are a trained engineer, you cannot safely judge of the quality of a storage 
nes battery. Your best protection is to select a battery that has been approved by large battery 
users—those who are experts. 
: If therefore you own or intend to own an “Electric’’ don’t you think you should know all 
about the four ** Exide ’’ Batteries that have been specially designed for electric vehicle service ? 
5 Our nearest office is at your disposal. Any help or information is yours for the asking 
ja THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
e 
and 1888 PHILADELPHIA 1913 
, New York Boston Chicago St. Louis Cleveland Atlanta _ Denver 
r in Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco Seatile Portland, Ore. Toronto 
C 886 ** Exide ’’ Distributors. 9 * Exide ’" Depots. ** Exide ’” Inspection Corps. 
n Use the ‘‘ Exid¢’’ Battery for Gas Car Lighting, Starting or Ignition 
In the centre picture above.is shown an electric pole truck having a capacity of 
six tons and weighing about 12,000 lbs., equipped with ** Exide ’* Batteries 
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COMPARISON Makes KING Sales 


See all other cars—then examine the KING. To the motor-wise it sells itself; to the new buyer we 
can fully prove its high value point by point. For service, economy, style, power, riding comfort, 
modern operating conveniences, perfect responsiveness, and completeness of equipment the KING 
is positively the greatest value for 1914. “The Car of No Regrets.” 


$1095 WITH EQUIPMENT 
Famous Ward Leonard Starter and Generator for $100 net additional 

“NONE SO EASY RIDING.” The KING’S floating cantilever springs are a_ modification of 
those used with notable success on the expensive cars of the Lancaster Motor Car Company of 
England. They are set at right sangles to the direction taken by the resistance offered to road 
shocks. These springs make auxiliary shock-absorbing devices wholly unnecessary, give ample 
road clearance, and freedom from “side swing,”’ guarantee complete comfort to occupants, and 
assure a long, economical life to car and tires. 

FEATURES OF MODEL B—30-35 HORSE POWER 

Two Styles—One Chassis— Touring Car and Roadster 
Cantilever Rear Springs: Long Stroke Motor: Stromberg Carburetor; 20-inch Rear Doors; 
Unit Power Plant; Three Point Suspension; Rain-vision ventilating built-in wind-shield; 
Gemmer Steering Gear; Complete Electric silk mohair top: quick attachable curtains 
Lighting: Left-Hand Steer; 18-inch Steering quick demountable and detachable rims: Stew- 
Wheel; Full Floating Rear Axle; Hyatt Roller art-Warner Speedometer (Listed $50); electric 
Bearings; Centre Control: 112-inch Wheel Base: horn; extra rim; tire irons, pump. jack, tire re- 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tires; Briggs Magneto; pair outfit, tools, etc., all in regular equipment. 

Send for Catalogue 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1300 to 1324 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
New York Agency and Showroom, Broadway at 52nd Street 
New York Service Department, 244 to 252 West 54th St 
Agency for Canada: King Motor Salcs Co., of Canada, London, Cntario 





These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure’s. 
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“HE TOOK OUT HIS POCKET-KNIFE AND SOME 
PIECES OF WOOD AND WHITTLED 
OUT A SET OF DISHES” 


back into it to-day. He would find himself ina 
new world — a doll fairyland peopled by strange 
creatures of whom he never dreamed when he 
sold dolls. These doll creatures of to-day are 
the product of men’s business sagacity, business 
imagination, opportunity. 


IVE years ago the doll woria was made up 

chiefly of vacuous-faced figures from over 
the sea — all cut pretty much from the same 
pattern, empty of character, unbending in de- 
meanor, and having the same wearisome 
mother’s-angel look about their mouths. Of 
course, the real flesh-and-blood children loved 
these doll babies, for that was human nature. 
The children’s mothers bought the dolls, for 
that was human nature, too. But, for all that, 
there wasn’t a single doll, among the whole 
vacant-featured lot on the market, that had 
ever made a name for itself in doll society. Alli 
dolls were just dolls. 

\h, was there ever a better opportunity in 
business? Was there ever a more inviting 
chance for some manufacturer to step in and 
ntroduce a product that had distinction? 
lt was one of those opportunities that had 
becn lying around for years waiting for some- 
bo ly to see it — just like many another oppor- 





the standard 

of Pencil 
wae for the 
orld, Buy it, 

try it and for 
ever after you will 


+; them by the dozen! 

In 17 Degrees and Copying. 
Supplied by high - class 
Stationers, &c., everywhere, 
L. & C. HARDTMUT' 

34, East aye St. New Y 

and 107, Notre Dame Street 

West, Montreal. 
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Chalmers "Porosknit" Union Suits 
have set a new standard of comfort. 
Comfortably Closed Crotch. Abso- 
lute ease in any position—no bind- fine 
ing, pulling, bulging nor gaping. ! 
Made in all styles. 
Send for Booklet 
Chalmers Knitting Co. 
12 Washington St. 
Amsterdam, N.Y. 
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Slobe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 
¢ bo } ac d 
can ;e€ pure 1ase 
unit by unit, at a 
few dollars each, as the 
library grows. The unit 
principle can be utilized 
for the classification of 
books according to auth- 
ors and topics. In many 
homes the children are 
given a section of the 
Globe-Wernicke Bookcase 
for their use. 
Globe - W ernicke 
are made in styles and finishes 
to suit every individual. Cat- 
alog No. 18 contains full details 
and prices, as well as colored 
illustrations of room interiors. 
It will be sent for the asking. 


Bookcases 


Local agents nearly every- 
where. Where not represented, 
we ship freight prepaid. 


The Slobe-Wernicke Co, 


Makers of Sectional Bookcases & Filing Cabinets, Cincinnati 


Rranch stores Phitadelphia, New York, Chieage, Washington, Poston, Cincinnatl 





| 
| 


tunity that has peeked out of musty traditions 
in other lines of business and waited a long 
time for discovery. 

In the doll society of those days there were 
no such doll persons as the Campbell Kids, 
Kewpies, Hug-me Kiddies, Sis Hopkins, Baby 
Dainty, Klippety Klop Kids, Country Cousins, 
Boy Scout, or Middy Girl. Yet the Teddy 
Bear had made a big hit and Billiken had swept 
the country. Teddy wasn’t a doll, however, 
but a plaything; and Billiken was only a piece 
of grotesque statuary. 

There is always a big majority of men in busi- 
ness who will tell you that a thing can’t be done. 
If the idea is new, if it violates the rites ana doc- 
trines and practices of our ancestors in business, 
it can not be done! On the other hand, there is 
always a minority — a very small one, usually 

that has its ear to the ground for the distant 
rumble of a public demand. 

Mr. Horsman belonged to the minority, and 
he had his ear to the ground. He got to think- 
ing, one day, about the strange fascination the 
image Billiken seemed to possess for the public 
at large, and about the manner in-which the 
Teddy Bear had got into the hearts of the chil- 
dren. He made up his mind to combine the 
two and make a doll. 


BOUT eighteen years before this,a Russian 

inventor had got up an “unbreakable”’ 
composition for doll heads. Finding himself 
unable to do anything with it in Europe, he 
brought it to America. In this country his sac- 
cess was scarcely any better. The few doll 
manufacturers here took no interest in it 
they already had papier-mAché and various sub- 
stances that passed as unbreakable, so why 
should they bother their heads over this other 
material? A few dolls were made of it, so far 
as the heads were concerned, but for eighteen 
years one of the biggest opportunities in the 
doll industry went begging 

Mr. Horsman was beginning to see a glimmer 
through the fog of conventional dolls. Not 
only did he combine the Teddy Bear and Billi- 
ken and make a doll of the two, but he got con- 
trol of this doll-head composition, gave it 
catchy trade-name, and began to use it in the 
manufacture of the so-called Billiken doll. A 
million Billiken doi!s were sold! 

But this was only the beginning. Mr. Hors 
man, like Mr. Converse, was still thinking 
Why was it, he asked himself, that the childrer 
and their parents liked the Billiken doll and s« 
often gave it preference over the old-fashioned 
angel-faced doll? The answer seemed cleat 
enough. Because it had character! It wasn’t 
a mere dummy! 
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The Lure of Autumn Woods 


GUARD against an empty bag by using shells 
loaded with a powder that is absolutely de- 


pendable. 
HERCULES BRAND 


“INFALLIBLE ~ 


Smokeless Shotgun Powder 
Waterproof and weatherproof. Moisture, dampness 
or weather extremes will not affect it. Even soak- 
ing it in water will not change it—try it yourself. 
“Infallible ” gives a tremendous velocity and at the same 
time good, even patterns and very little recoil. Breech 
pressure well within safety limits, no corroding or pitting 
gun-barrel—an almost entire absence of smoke. 
“Infallible” is the powder you should 
use. Insist on shells loaded with it. 
Send for “Infallible” booklet, and beau- 
tiful picture in colors, “The Game Bird 
of the Future”. Address Dept. No. 12 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Wilmington Delaware 
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Max ye Westh 0. 7 hitect To secure “that natural effect” 


me ate 


For the mountain camp or boathouse use the wood browns and greens, 
weather gray or the many other soft, artistic shades of 


ENGLUSH SHINGLE 
ONT rains 













T harmonize with natural surroundings perfectly. Bring out all the beauty of the 
grain, and waterproof the wood, adding years to its life. The high grade English 
ground colors cannot fade. Cost less than half. as much as paint and are easier to apply 


Write for 22 stained miniature shingles and Booklet A, 


DEXTER BROTHERS CO., 136 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

BRANCH OFFICE, 1133 Broadway, New York 

makers off DEXTROLITE, the WHITE ENAMEL which 

VOT TURN YELLOW 

AGENTS: H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago; Asam Bros., Inc., 917 Arch 

St., Philactelphia; F. H. McDonald, Grand Rapids; F. T. Crowe & 
Seattle Tacoma, Spokane. Was and Portland, Ore 

R. Met ington & Co., Richmond; Hoffschlaeger Co., Hono- 

lulu; AND DEALERS, 










“ 


Birra LI nm 


A Household Necessity 
The Most Useful Tool in the World (A 


A UTICA PLIER 


f you have a UTICA PLIER in your home or office, would you part with it for many times what you paid for 
t? A thousand times NO. If you haven’t why not get one and save yourself a great deal of worry, time and 
xpense?—Because no matter how careful you may be, there are faucets and gas jets that will leak, screws to 
ighten or loosen, or wire to cut, shade rollers to adjust, tacks or nails to pull, or a thousand and one other little 
hings that come up every day in the year. 

If you had a UTICA PLIER you could fix them quickly and easily without the aid of a skilled mechanic. See your hardware or 
lectrical supply dealer to-day and if he cannot supply you, we will do so direct for the added cost of mailing. 

Our Plier Pointers is interesting and instructive. May we send you a copy free? 


THE UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CO., 2800 Whitesboro Street, Utica, New York 
These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure’s. 
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educate your 
this point in 


entertain and 
made with 


BING’S TOYS 
children hey are 


view. 

Constructor Sets, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Trains, Ranges that cook, Stcam- 
engines, War Ships, Moving picture machines 
for home use, are al! BING make, are guar- 
anteed and kept in working condition by us 
free of charge. 


When you buy a toy look for the 









Trade Mark. It is your protection, 
At all dealers, or write to John 
Bi ng, 380 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Trade Mark 
wood ar wkers, w 
r, equi ioe rm 4 ith 
een ‘FOOT POWER °°" 
MACHINERY bids 
on } ind give greater pr t 1 the work. 


Machines sent on trial if desired. Catalogue free 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
200 Ruby Street Rockford, Hl. 


Write Movin? Picture Plays 
Producers Pay $10 to $100 


ONSTANT DEMAND. Devote al! or spare time. 
Past experience or literary ability not required. 
No Correspondence School. Details Free. 

Atlas Publishing Co., 707 Atlas Bank Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 


CYPRES 


OF COURSE ! 
Sixty-seven years 


ATENTS the Patent Office. Our handbooks 


on Patents, Trade-Marks, etc., sent free Patents 
procured through Munn & Co., receive free notice in 
the Scientific American. 

UNN 
and 627 F 
























“The Wood 
Eternal.” 














practice before 


oO. 
370 Broadway, N. Y., Street, Washington, D. C. 








will not excuse infraction of Nature's decree. 
The knowledge vital to a happy successful 
life has been collected in “ SEXNOLOGY, 


A BOOK FOR 
EVERY HOME 


By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 


It contains in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

“Sexology” is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads of our 
government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, professors 
and lawyers throughout the country 

All in one volume. Illustrated, $2 postpaid 

Write for “Other Pe« and ‘lable of Contents 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 756 Perry Bidg., PHILA., PA. 


These advertisers have McClure’s 


|“ ;NORANCE of the laws of self and sex 


ple’s Opinions” 











Shipped FREE 


Yes, we will ship absolutely 
free to you a highest grade Winc 
Piano or Player-Piano DIRECT 
rom our own factory all freight 
prepaid. Your choice of 38 new 
art styles on four full weeks’Free 
Trial in your own home. At the 
end of 4 weeks, if you wish you 
may return it at our expense. 

fou alone are the judge. No 
™ money down —no security — no 
Le obligations whatever 


One of 88 Styles Rock-Bottom Offer 


You will be amazed at our direct-from-our-factory price on the 
famous Wing, guaranteed for 40 years. We will positiveiy save 
you from $:50 to $250. Small monthly payments or cash if you 
prefer, but first 4 weeks’ absolutely free trial. We pay the freight. 

° For ‘‘Book of Complete Information About 
Write Now Pianos’’ sent free and postpaid. It tells all 
the secrets of piano making and piano selling. Its 196 pages show 
you how to judge piano quality and prices. We will aleo send 
our catalog of newest art styles in Wing Pianos. Write NOW! 
































& (Est. 1868) Wi .. 13th & 9th Av., Dept. 1028, New York, N.Y. 
EDWARDS 
fait’s- GARAGES 
STEEL 


Automobiles and Motorcycles 


$30 and Up 


Easy to put up. Portable. All sizes. 
Postal brings latest illustrated catalog. 


The Edwards Mfg. Co. , 313-363 Eggleston Ave. , Cincinnati, O. 


SAVINGS BANK 


ror 
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eg fe a TS 
end * cont the poh — fs rate--because 
it rate in Wyoming ote l2percnnt ‘Oore ~~ 


bank.ng laws give you the same pro! you getat home. 
be content with 3 to 4 per cent when we will pay you 6 cent 
Write today for booklet, also hcw to get miniature bank FREE. 


Pioneer Trust & Savings Bank, 17 Pioneer Bidg., Sate, Woe. 


AGENTS 22.328 


the U. 5S. We have it Write to the largest 
makers of transparent handled knives and razors 
im the world for proof Write us today. Address 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO, 5 Bar St, CANTON, OHIO 


. 
Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 
Thirty years’ active practice. Experienced, personal hig! 
class service. No false inducements to get business. Box 
free. Address E. G. Siggers, Patent Lawyer, Box 7, N. | 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


PE WRITERS wisi 


All the Standard Machines SOLD or RENTED ANY 
WHERE at \; to 5 NPR'S PRICES, allowing RENTAL 
TO APPLY ON PRICE. Shipped with privilege of « 
amination. [29 Write for lilustrated Catalog H 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-36 W. Lake St. Chicago, | 


PATENT?#* IDEAS WANTED. Ma: 

facturers want Owen patents. Se 

for 3 free books; inventions want« 

etc. I get patent or no fee. Manufacturing 
RICHARD B. OWEN 

43 Owen Building, Washington, D. ‘ 

the eight psychological princi 


Do You Know which when applied will unlock t 
door to-success in any line for which one has aptitude? Edws 

B. Warman, A.M. makes them plain in a booklet which is giv 
with three months tvial subscription to NAUTILUS magazine 
New Thought, all for roc. The Elizabeth Towne Co., Dept. 667, Holyoke, Mavs 
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The logic of the situation, then, pointed to a 
character study of real children as models for 
dolls. An artist was secured to make the 
study, and “Baby Bumps” was the first real 
character doll produced. This doll baby made 
a great sensation in the doll trade. “Baby 
Bumps” is now passé, but the memory of him 
lingers in considerably over a million homes 
in America. 

Then came the “‘Campbell Kids.” These 
dolls sprang into instantaneous popularity. No 
best seller among books ever took hold with such 
sudden vigor as did these dolls. They passed 
the million mark in a hurry, and still the people 
wanted more. Ever since then, the history of 
the doll business in the United States has kept 
step with the history of fiction. Other manu- 
facturers jumped into the game, and there has 
been an intense rivalry among them to produce 
the best sellers. 

There have been many of these —like the 
Candy Kid, Toodles, Miss Mischief, Suck-a- 
thumb Baby, Serious Baby Bobbie, Little Sun- 
shine, and Laughing Baby Peterkin. Each 
manufacturer has his own group of characters, 
like a company of actors and actresses on the 
stage. Every season these groups are changed 
by the addition or retirement of dolls. There is 
always a chance that a new character will sweep 
the country, make big money for its promoters, 
and attain for itself a temporary place in this 
new and strange doll society. There is another 
and bigger chance that it will fall flat, or, at 
most, amount to nothing buta “‘filler.” Usually 
the first two months of its career tell its fate. 
But one thing is certain: every doll, like every 
character on the greater stage of life, must 
sooner or later step down to make way for 
some new star. No one product can long 
hold a market single-handed, for the world is full 
of ideas — once somebody “starts something.” 


UT the odd thing about this character-doll 
B business is the fact that in all the doll trade 
nobody started anything of the sort until five 
years ago. The markets existed ten years ago, fif- 
teen years, twenty years. In the hearts of the 
children of those days there was undoubtedly the 
same longing for doll babies that weren’t mere 
waxen corpses. They wanted life, action, and 
character, just as children do to-day. But they 
put up with the substitutes because American 
manufacturers had so long been accustomed to 
the waxen corpses of Germany that the idea of 
anything else hadn’t occurred to them. And 
Germany had been making these dead ones so 
long that the manufacturers over there would 
have exclaimed, “ Das ist unméglich!”’ if any one 
had suggested a market for an up-to-date doll. 
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A “Havana” You 


Can Bend Double 


Ever hold a Havana cigar to your ear and 
press it? 


Try it with the one you're smoking now 
—crackles like dry leaves, doesn't it ? 


That's what you're smoking—dry leaves. 


The wonderful full, rich aroma that has 
rnade Havana cigars famous is due to the 
oil in the leaf. 


When that's dried out, the flavor's gone. 


You can bend one of my cigars almost 
double without breaking—it won't even 
crackle. 


That's because I ship my Roberts Hand- 
made Havanas direct to private smokers 
the day after they're made — and that's 
why the Roberts enjoys a wider sale than 
any other clear Havana brand. 


This direct plan of selling also enables 
me to give a better cigar for half the 


money. 
But why go into detail here when my new 
booklet he Roberts Way” tells the 


whole interesting story? This booklet, 
together with my Free Trial No Deposit 
Offer is free to any reader of McClure’s. 
Write today—a postal will do. Simply 
address 





Tampa, Florida 
Roberts Cigars are not sold by Retailers 
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“*‘A pair for every suit” 
makes a man’s whcle yeas 
happy. Try it and ran In 
beautiful gift boxes—12 different 
pictures. At stores or postpaid, 50c. 


“Satisfaction or money back” 
Be sure “Shirley President" is on buckles 
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Of course, the chaeacter doll hasn't. de- invent machinery and methods that leave every- 
stroved Germany’s doll-making industry. The thing else in the shade. The impossible things 


factories at Sonneberg and Nuremberg are 
still running, and the peasants in the country 
round about are making doll-parts in hundreds 
of thousands of homes. But the American 
character doll has made a big dent in the im- 
ports of foreign conventional dolls. American 
manufacturers and merchants are getting from 
ten to twenty per cent of the trade that Ger- 
and this 


many considered quite invulnerable 


percentage Is growing. 





OF THE PAPER 
MANUFACTURER 


THAT WAS THE AGI 


HAD 


To-day Germany finds itself wholly unable to 
compete in this branch of the trade for two 
reasons. In the first place, the few character 
dolls Germany has tried to place in the American 
market haven't been successful because the 
types were not the sort American children loved. 
Little girls in this country take more kindly to 
“Willie and Lillie,” “Dottie Dimple,” “ Johnny 
Tu Face,” and familiar patterns of that sort, 
rather than types from the Tyrol. In the sec- 
ond place, Germany can’t make the character 
dolls. as cheaply as America can. This may 
sound heterodox, but it ts a fact. Once Ameri- 
can manufacturers gét started on a thing, they 


COLLAR, 


quickly become commercially possible. 

Then, if you get back of the scenes, you will 
find that the toy-makers have publicity ways all 
their own. If you go toa vaudeville show and 
hear a catchy song about Miss Jumpity Jump, 
just for instance, it may be that up in the studio 
of some character-doll manufacturer you could 
find the original sculptor’s model of that ambi- 
tious doll, awaiting the psychological hour for 
her début. Or if in a motion-picture show you 


BOXES, AND EACH PAPER-COLLAR 


BOX" 


SOLD IN 
HIS FAVORITE 


see on the canvas a doll called Duckie Sweet- 
heart, you may have grounds for surmising that 
Duckie Sweetheart knows a doll-maker — of 
course, not necessarily. 

Besides, the toy manufacturers and jobbers 
often get back of the retailer — who is com- 
monly prosaic, inert, and lacking in sentiment 
and imagination — and supply the impulse and 
the ideas for brilliant publicity. Many a 
memorable Santa Claus stunt or general toy ex- 
ploitation is conceived back in the wholesale 
establishment or factory. In other lines of trade 
—books, drugs, groceries, or dry goods— the 
publicity art is almost a lost one, or, rather, an 
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DIA by S.S. Cleveland (17,000 tons) from Ne 
1914. Through the Mediterranean, Suez Canal, Red: Sea 
° ae Bombay and Colombo. Side Trips through India, 
Egypt. Stopping at points in Europe, Asia and Africa. 
Cost $700 up. Including shore excursions and necessary expenses. 


$—PANAMA CANAL by S.S. Amerika (22,500 tons) 
A Victoria Luise (17,000 tons) during January, February, March 

al April. Duration 16 to 29 days. Cost $145-$175 up. lero 15-day 
‘Cruises from New Orleans during January and February by special 
cruising steamer. Shore trips optional. 


INDEPENDENT TOURS for 1914 arranged by ourtourist depastmant, 
ss. including trans-Atlantic passage on S. S. Imperator and S.'S. 
7 ae Vateriand — world's largest ships. 


























NILE SERVICE by superb steamers of the Hamburg and Anglo- 
American Nile Company. Sailing weekly, 


1915--Around the World, through Panama Canal | 

From New York, January, 1915, by S.S. Cleveland (17,000 tons). 

Duration 135 days. Rates $900 up, including shore trips and 
necessary expenses. 


* Write for information, stating cruise. Offices in principal cities. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Broadway, New York 
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The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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g 
in the November METROPOLITAN, con- 
tributes the most important and enlighten- 
ing article on the Militant Movement in : 
England that has ever been published. r 
For the first time you will understand the 
full import of this wild campaign of the ¢ 
women against the Gibraltar of English 5 
Government; for the first time you will d 
understand the human side of it all, why, ) 
despairing of the force of argument, the P 
suffragettes turned to the power of force. fe 

r. . . LC 
Mr. Zangwill does not ignore the horrors 
of the situation. He confesses militancy } 
— has turned the hands of the clock back- fo 
Coming , “ f 
Important and interesting contributions ward and is an injury to womanhood. At _ 
from George Bernard Shaw, Rudyard Kip- : Na 
ling, Booth Tarkington, Richard Harding the same time he attempts to prove that 
Davis,W. W. Jacobs, Inez Haynes Gillmore, ’ ° " na 
Gouverneur Morris, Arnold Bennett. Joseph the women $s warfare against the establish- th 
Conrad, May Sinclair, Havelock Eliis, Mary P ° . , 
Roberts Rinehart and others. Put the ed order of things was unavoidable and in ir 
Metropolitan on your magazine list for P . 
the coming year. the end will triumph. ou 
Wa 
the 
igi 
ii % h 2 M. ° ° A . 93 fin. 
The Livest Magazine in America na 
Ask any newsdealer for the November Number anc 
sid 
These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure’s. 
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undiscovered one. In toys, this sort of thing 
has developed until many a department store 
spends more money on its toy publicity, wholly 
aside from its regular advertising, than it makes 
out of the toy profits. It does this deliberately, 
to humanize the whole business. This is a tip 
worth considering. 


UT go back to the Converse plant and the 
secret of the growth of American toys in 
commerce. Eight or ten years ago thirty-four 
toy manufacturers, making wood and metal 
products, formed a combine. They thought 
they could have things pretty much their own 
way, and they asked the Converse firm to get 
into the band-wagon. Trusts were all the rage 
at that time. 
The Converse factory didn’t like the band- 
wagon. Instead of joining the toy trust, it sent 
out cards to all its trade: 


“*We have no trust but God and our customers.” 


At this the trust got mad and said it would 
do all kinds of things to the Converse plant. 
Among other things, it would cut the price of 
toy drums and smash the Converse drum trade 
to smithereens! 

The drum trade, by the way, was amazingly 
big. The Converse factory made perhaps a 
million drums every year. To lose this busi- 
ness would have been almost ruinous. 

The trust did jump in, good and strong, and 
slashed drum prices. The situation was critical. 
Something had to be done; so, after the usual 
procedure of thinking, the Converse firm 
decided to do the thing that was always the 
obvious thing in crises of this sort in that 
plant: made a revolutionary reduction in manu- 
facturing costs. After thorough experiments, a 
certain kind of parchment paper was evolved as 
a substitute for sheepskin drum-heads on the 
cheaper class of toy drums. This paper was 
found to be actually better than the sheepskin 
for this particular purpose, because it didn’t 
have the inequalities of the skins and withstood 
harder usage. Fortified with this conviction, 
the Converse establishment cut the price of 
irums squarely in two — and did it as a pure 
Yusiness proposition, not merely as an act of 
war. 

The trust was dazed; then it hotly denounced 
the paper-head drum. For two years it railed 
against the new idea. Then, forced to it and 
finally convinced, the trust began making 
paper-head drums itself. 

But the drums hadn’t been the only thing, 
and the battle between the combination on one 
side and the Converse plant on the other had 
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for the price of a good book! 





This Combination: 
base, Canes doors, top. and 


base, (So.ip O. 
ON APPROVAL ° 22 


‘T GROWS WI/TH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Our new “Universal Style’’ combines a pleasing, enduring design, 
with latest practical improvements in construction Adapted for 
home or office library; beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with 
non-binding, disappearing glass doors, at $1.75 per section 
top and base $1 25 each. The greatest value we have ever offered 
On orders amounting to $19.00 and over we pay freight; slight 
extra charge to extreme Western States. Other styles and grades 
at correspondingly low prices. Lundstrom Bookcases are endorsed 

by over fifty thousand users. Sold only 
direct from our factory at a considerable sav- 
ing to you Write for our new catalog No. 45 


75 THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and filing Cabinets 
Branch Office: Flatiron Bldg., N. Y. City 


13 Centsa iy forthis Famous 


Visible Typewriter 
—The OLIVER 


Nothing Down—Free Trial! 
Guaranteed for Life —Free 
—@ Supplies—13 Cents a Day 
or $4 a Month. 


Ask for our beautiful descri tive book called ‘Your 
Final Typewriter’’—It's free io obligation. No sales 
men to bother you—We give our customers a price so 
low that we have astonished the entire typewriter 
world! 15,000 people have accepted our offer 

Just write your name on a postal or on the wri) 
of this page and mail today sure. 91) 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate, 166-J-91 N. Michigan Bivd., fs 


(Authorized Distributors of the No $ Olivers) 
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improperly 
made pen 
is not only 
exaspera- 
ting but a strain on the 
writer. No need to put 
up with it when you can 
get Esterbrook Pens. 

Easiest writing, longest wear- 
ing. Backed by a half-cen- 
tury’s reputation. 
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Ask your stationer. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 
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ever knew. [am sure you will like me. You will 
find me in good company at your confectioner's. If 
you want to please somebody very much, put me 
in your pocket and take me -om Ae 


Then your reception will be a 


WONDERFUL one. 


If you can't locate Vera Sweet 
in your neighborhood send }} 
us $1 fora large size box. 
There is no other way 
you can spend a dol- 
lar and get such de- 
licious, ourprising 
flavors and abso- 
— ity. Be sure 
write for the 
“Sweetest Pee 
EverTold.” 
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been waging furiously — so furiously that finally 
the trust went into a receivership, and died 
lingering death. Many of its constituent mem- 
bers died with it, though some of the original 
thirty-four concerns started all over again as 
independent companies. 


Sie ts reduction is usually considered a dry 
subject, but at the Converse plant in 
Winchendon it is full of romance. For example, 
take the hobby-horse, or, as it is often called, 
the rocking-horse. When Morton E. Converse 
started in business, these wooden horses. were 
whittled out by hand; the making of a wooden 
horse was a matter of sculpture. In his factory 
to-day you can see a chunk of wood in a ¢arv- 
ing machine that turns out the body of’ the 
horse automatically. Human hands need not 
touch it from the time the machine starts. until 
the job is done. One workman tends five 
machines, which carve the body, head, and legs 
of the wooden creature to be. One of these 
machines will do as much in half a day as an 
old-time rocking-horse maker could do in a 
month. 

Moreover, the old-time wooden horse was 
made of a single chunk of wood, so far as the 
body itseif was concerned. This chunk had to 
be clear lumber, so far as possible without knots. 
To-day the chunk is composed of inferior stock 

boards glued together. Almost any old 
thing makes just as good a rocking-horse as the 
best and most expensive lumber would make, 
and the carving machine takes knots without 
discrimination. 

At the same plant they used to varnish toys 
with a brush; now they doit with a spray — and 
the finishing cost is less than one half. They 
used to print pictures on paper, and then paste 
the paper on toy blocks and other things; now 
they print directly on the wood. They used to 
do burnt-woodwork by hand; now they doit by 
machinery. 

In earlier days they consumed a good deal of 
waste wood for fuel; but the percentage of this 
waste has been declining steadily. The think- 
ing and the inventing has kept reducing the 
waste. Thus, they needed some product that 
would utilize some very small “squares” or 
strips left over from some larger product. They 
found a use for this waste by making, oddly 
enough, little tin toy pails for the beach or the 
sand-pile. Of course, they couldn’t use the 
strips in the pails themselves — but what good 
would a toy pail be without a shovel to go with 
it? And the toy shovels had to have handles! 
A million handles a year turned that wast 
into profit. 

It was this way that the Converse plant grew, 
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Sensitive, avoiding the al light, this is the whimsical answer = 


O. HENRY 


America’s greatest short story writer—made when 
the world tried to lionize him. ‘Oh, pshaw! 
Leave me alone! I am just a poor 
boy from the country.’’ He pre- 
ferred the shadows of the’ street corners 
where he could gaze upon the hu urrying 
stream of life, deep into the hearts of men 
and picture for you the generosity, ferocity, 
kindliness, want, devotion, the laughter and 
the mockery, feverish activity and the 
stark despair—all ‘the complex interplay of 
human emotions which go to make life. 

All this he compressed into 
greatest stories that ever were written. 
Packed into twelve rich volumes— yours to-day 
for a little price and little payments for a short 

time only. 
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once, you get without extra charge the best of Kipling, in six oe volumes, 
179 stories and poems and his great long novel “The Light That Failed.” 
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O. Henry 2 Complete Novels Kipling 
» greatest English and the greatest and for the moving pictures, the text books of 
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short story writers. Half an American literature embody them, sculptor 
llars is what these writers would are making statues—colleges are discussir a ~ 








en paid for these stories—s50,000 his place in literature. ; 
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before the sheets were in their cover. Al- of thousands of disappointed book > ws 

ready O. Henry has become a classic. His lovers caused us to extend it for = Oc 6 

nography is being written in books and maga- these few weeks more. - 


zines, his stories are dramatized for the stage 


Send No Money With The Coupon 


if they’re not the biggest, the best thing in the covers of a book you 
ever saw or read. Better than moving pictures—for these are 
permanent, real moving pictures of life. Better than classics, for 
these are the living stories of to-day, from Mandalay on the ff 


China Bay to 34th Street and Broadway, and from Piccadilly in {= 

London to the ranch on the Mexican border. Send the Cou- a 3 
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‘Holiday Handkerchiefs 





Buy your handkerchiefs direct from the 
importer and save money 
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This box contains 6 Ladies’ all pure Linen 
Handkerchiefs, hemstitched and Amriswyl 
Six different designs $1 Per 

-Price, o Box 


No. 515 


embroidered corners. 
in each box ' 


Now ready our new handkerchief catalog. 
Illustrating the finest line of handkerchiefs 
on this continent. 

Send for it—it is free for the asking. 


eniat Eaatoett Company 


Detroit, Mich. Dept. D. 

















The problems of adequate 
Mumination vanish when you 
install a ** Best Light system 
Moze than avo styles are pictured 
fin our catalog—every one of 
them guaranteed to give a clear, 
radiant white li ht at lower cost 
than any other illumination you 
can use. Agents wanted, 

THE BEST LIGHT OO, 
S2Y East Sth St., Canton, 0, 





Prof. 1. Hubert’s 
Malvina Cream 


\. A Reliable Beautifier 


Rebeves Sunburn and helps 

to remove imperfections of 
the skin Soothing, re 
treshing and hygienic 

Malvina Lotion and lehthvol 


Seap should |e used in con- 
7 nection with Malvina Cream. 


~~» 4 At all druggists, or sent post- 
. J paid on receipt of price. Cream, 
/ Met Lotion, S007 Seap, 25e. 





Send for testimenials. 


Prof. 1. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohic 





until to-day hundreds of men and women are 
employed there; and Winchendon grew and be- 
came Toy Town. The whole American toy 
industry grew, so that Germany and France 
and other foreign lands lost fully half their 
prestige over here in that line. American man- 
ufacturers, scattered over the Eastern and 
Middle States chiefly, are turning out about 
half the toy product used in America. The 
imports are about seven million dollars, 
wholesale price, while the retail total spent for 
toys in the United States, including dolls, is 
about twenty-two million dollars. 

Plenty of men in America will tell you that 
there are markets that simply can’t be touched 
by Americans! Well, that is just what was said 
when Morton E. Converse went into the toy 
business up at Winchendon. And, by the way, 
Mr. Converse has not only made toys and sold 
them, but he has built him a winter home down 
in Barbados. He has traveled in almost every 
part of the world, and, for his own playthings, 
has gathered mummies and curios of every 
description — which go to make up a veritable 
museum in his Winchendon home. All this he 
has done since he was forty. 

And then he has paid off those old debts that 
came from pyroligneous acid, and he has kept 
and cherished that old iron kettle because it 
reminds him that getting discouraged is not the 
path to success. 
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How to Claes Upholstered F arnibare 


Our latest Book of Designs shows hundreds Karpen Furniture represents the highest 
of attractive pieces of Karpen Furniture; among achievement of three generations of cabinet 
them many artistic designs at moderate prices. makers who stil! cling to the old fashioned 


This book is helpful in idea of doing things in the 
suggesting suitable pieces 


K best way in which they 
for any furniture need in al Lr pen may be done. 

any room in any home. If you do not find our 
It explains how Karpen Gu Upholstered trade mark on the uphol- 
Furniture is made in order stered furniture shown in 
that it may give absolute onal h. papoen the stores, seek the Kar- 
satisfaction. pen dealer and take no 


All furniture bearing our name is guaranteedto chances with unbranded furniture, which is not 
be as represented or yourmoney will guaranteed, and upon which the maker is 


Karpen be cheerfully returned by the dealer. ashamed to put his name. 


Our Book ‘*14’’ Is Sent Free for the Asking (19) 


atte tia ts: S. Karpen & Bros. Karces Bids, Chicago Karpen Blig.. New York 20 Sudbury St... Boston 

















There’s a special charm in the 
home side of picture making 


by the simple 


Kodak Method 


Home portraits by daylight 
or flashlight, developing and 
Velox printing—each has its 
fascination. 


Get our little book “At Home with the Kodak.” It 
shows what you can do with Kodak or Brownie and 
¢ells in simple manner how to do it. Free at your 
dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Af the top of your Shopping List for today be sure to 

write “Get the November Ist Vogue.” If you expect 
to spend another penny for clothes this Winter it will pay 
you handsomely to make such a memorandum For this 
Winter Fashions number of Vogue tells you just where to 
shop, just what to buy, and just how to make your money 
gain for you the greatest possible distinction in hats and gowns. 


"THE long experimental period of Autumn is over; only 
a few weeks ago nobody knew for certain just what would 


be good style and would be bad. Now, at last, Paris has 
uttered its final judgment on the Winter mode. 


ND if you want to know just what gowns, hats and 
wraps are to be worn at the Horse Show, the Opera, 
and the other social functions of the season, you will find 
the whole answer now awaiting you on the newsstands. 
Don’t forget this Winter Fashions number of Vogue 
—a great picture gallery of new and beautiful clothes. 
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25 Cents a Copy Conde Nast 443 Fourth Avenue 
4 Dollars a Year Pablisher New York City 
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YOUR MONEY 
AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT EARN 


Finance and Insurance 


BY 


ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


What shall I invest in? 

How do I go about it? 

Are the securities I have safe? 

Where can I sell them? 

What sort of insurance do I want? 

These and any other financial questions will be 
answered by the Financial Service Bureau of 
McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. If you were ill 
you would consult a physician. If you needed 
advice about law you would consult a lawyer. If 
you need advice or information about financial 
problems, why not consult a financial expert? 
It may save you loss and bitter regrets. This is 
part of the service McCLURE’'S MAGAZINE 
offers its readers. Such information and advice 
as we give 1s unbiased and influenced only by 
the facts. 


WHAT THE BANK WILL DO FOR YOU 


HE bank is the foundation of all 

investment. Without it the modern 

business structure could not exist, 

and investment would consist in a 
few herds of cattle and badly tilled wheat fields. 
Banks are first and fundamental in any scheme 
of finance. Not only do they provide currency, 
or, as the economists say, provide a means 
of payment, but fully as important is their 
unction in acting as agency for the collection 
if savings and turning it over as capital 
or the temporary wants of industry. Simply 
tated, banks constitute the single largest 
eservoir for the collection and distribution of 
noney. 











For Businesses that Grow 


Shrewd business men fill present needs but with a keen 
eye for future expansion. By preparing for more busi- 
ness, they deserve more and have more. 


Browne-Morse Cabinets 


Such far-seeing men give the preference to Browne- 
Morse filing equipment, which completely fills that two- 
fold demand of urgent present and probable future. In 
Browne- Morse cabinets you can have exactly what you 
require today. Yet it will never need replacing—Browne- 
Morse equipment is built to last. As for tomorrow, no 
matter how much or in what direction your business de- 
velops, you can always supply your needs from the 
Browne- Morse line—no matter what you have to file, 
there's a section built purposely for it. 


Browne-Morse Company 
511 McKinney Avenue, Muskegon, Michigan 


Branches in New York City, Baltimore, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Boston, San Francisco, Philadelphia, Washington and Chicago. 

















Three generations 


of the Vose family have made the art of man- 
ufacturing the Vose Piano their life-work. For 
63 years they have developed their instruments 
with such honesty of construction and materials, 
and with such skill, that the Vose Piano of to- 
day is the ideal Home Piano. 

Delivered in your home free of charge, Old instru- 

ments taken aa partial payment in exchange 


Time payments accepted. FREE--Our handsome 
book of the Vose Pianos. Send for ut 


VOSE & SONS PIANO co. 
'60 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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MSC uure’s Macazine 


NIFTEEN big features each month, in- 
stead of ten—more pages, more stories, 
more pictures, more interest—distin- 

guished authors and artists always in 
McClure’s, many of them nowhere else— 
over a million more readers than last year 
at this time. 

Important features that are scheduled for the 
future: S. S. McClure’s Autobiography— The 
Port of Missing Women, a series of stories 
about girls that ‘drop out,”’ by the author of 
“ To M. L. G.’’—The Memoirs of a Doctor, an 
intimate view of the drama that is enacted 
daily in the office of a famous physician—more 
business stories by E. M. Woolley—more 
Johnson, more Merwin, more Street, more 
Irwin, more Farnol—more of everything that 
has made McClure’s what it is—and then 
something new and different on top of it all 
—that’s McClure’s for 1914 


FIFTEEN BiG FEATURES 


OwenJohnson Samuel Merwin 
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WEEKLY HARPER’S WEEKLY 








the publishers of McClure’s—a grand old paper 
and the most distinguished weekly journalist 
in the world. 
Watch Harper’s Weekly—watch the famous Hapgood 
editorials that used to appear in Collier’s—watch the 


N OW edited by Norman Hapgood and published by 


FIRST NUMBER 


Fide by . : ’ 
NORMAN RAPGOOD new, convenient, readable size and shape of Harper’s 
. ke : Weekly, not the big, gawky size that is hard to hold— 
—- watch the comment on public affairs—watch Mr. 


Hapgood's criticism of books and plays—watch the 
department in sports and finance—the occasional bang- 
up story—and the most distinctive and distinguished 
illustrations in America 

Harper’s Weekly will give you a good time, some new 
thoughts, now and then a new ambition—it’s a stimu 
lating visitor to your home, good for all the family, and 
you can't afford to be without it 
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Review of Reviews Delineator 
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Harper’s Weekly ) hoyad 
Cosmopolitan 

Everybody's, Hearst's, Delineator, or The Christian Herald 
may be substituted for Cosmopolitan in this offer. 
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Harper's Weekly pas. ( $9.00 eee Weekly FE Pas $6. 35 
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Tue LADIES’ WORLD 


HE McCLURE MAGAZINE for WOMEN 
| over a million circulation monthly. 
A strictly high-class magazine for the 
home—cover designs by Charles Dana Gibson, 
Herrison Fisher, M. E. Musselman and Howard 
Chandler Christy—creator of the famous Mary 
stories, ‘‘ What Happened to Mary ?” and “‘ Who 
Will Marry Mary ?”’ 


The most practical fashion department of any 
woman's magazine, showing the latest May 
Manton Patterns—all the favorite writers for 
women contributing their best work—now be- 
ginning the great serial feature by James Oppen 
heim, “* Peg o’ the Movies,” the story of a famous 
photo-actress—each number a great big satisfying 


OCTOBER i913 


magazine, suitable for the finest homes 


we ) ese ( $2. 75 


Modern Priscilla 's4.50/ Seales 


Pictorial Review 
Pace | $2.50 


McC ~lure’s 
$4.25! for all four 


Ladies’ World 
) pace | $1.80 


Designer 
Modern Priscilla 
$2.75 j for all three 


McClure's 
Ladies’ World 
Home Needlework 


or Housewife 


Ladies’ "Worl ps. | $2.40 


American } $4.00! for all three 


or Harper's Bazar 
McClure’s | 
Ladies’ World Reg. | $2 00 
>, » F rice ’ . 


People s Home Journal 
| $3.50 for all four 


Housewife 


or McCall's 


McClure’s ) } Pose ( $1. 50 


Ladies’ World $2 50 \ for both 


McClure's 
Ladies’ World 


Woman's Home Companion 


McClure’s 

Ladies’ World 

Good Housekeeping 
or Delineator 


Me > ‘lure’ Ss 
Ladies’ Ww orld 
Everybody's 

or Cosmopolitan 
McClure’s 
Ladies’ World 
Delineator 
Good Housekeeping 
McClure’s 
Ladies’ World 
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in Bargain Offers until Nov. 10th Only 
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$4.00 for all three 


) ret: ($2.55 


( $4.00 } for all three 


mss: | $2.55 


{ $4.00 } forall three 


! Rss. ($3.70 


{ $5.50 } for all four 


$3.00 


Woman's Home Companion ae e f 
McCall's $4. 50 | for all four 
or Today's 


McClure's 
Ladies” World 
Pictorial Review 


) fs. 0 $2.25 


$3.50 5 forall three 





— - MAIL THIS ORDER 


BLANK TO-DAY 





McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
McClure Building, New York 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find.............. 
to the magazines listed opposite. 








= 


Date 


— Order Blank for McClure’s 30-Day Magazine Combinations 


payment for a yearly subscription 
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NOTE —If you wish magazines sent to different addresses, 4 
attach instructions on separate sheet to this coupon. 


Name ol Magazines. 
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and delicate children benefit greatly by 
the strengthening and _ body-building 
virtues of Vinol which contains in con- 
centrated form all the medicinal elements 
of the finest cod liver oil with peptonate 
of iron added — Deliciously palatable and 
easily digested — contains no oil — agrees 
with everybody—children love it. Its 
superiority as a tonic reconstructor in 
all weak, run-down conditions and for 
chronic coughs, colds, and bronchitis is 
guaranteed by over 5000 druggists. 
For sale by one druggist in a place. 
Look for the Vinol store where you live 
Trial sample sent free on receipt of 
2-cent stamp, 
Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass, 



















Do Your Christ- 
mas Shop- 










Write for 








ns peopl your FREE copy 
ay of the world’s Greatest Money- 
pick saving Catalog of Diamonds, 









Watches, Jewelry and Silverware on 
credit. Front cover by one of Ameri- 
ca’s famous artists, made in oil and repro- 
duced in all the rich brilliant colors of the 
original painting. Send for Catalog today. 



















This handsome 100-page illustrated Catalog is brim full of 
suggestions for Christmas presents, as well as for per- 
sonal wear. Al! the new, popular styles in Jewelry—gor- 
geously beautiful Diamonds, artistic solid gold and plati- 
num mountings — exquisite things—idea gifts — that 
sel! in some cash stores at double our prices. Select 
anything desired and let us send it 
to you on ~~ if satisfactory, « 
send us one-fifth of purchase price 
as first payment, balance divided 
into eight equal amounts, payable 
monthly. It’s just like helping 
yourself to all your Christmas 
presents and not bothering about 
money, for you practically pay as 
you like. Christmas is not far 
off. De your shopping now. 
Bout first of all, send for your 
Catalog. It is ehesketaly FREE. 
Write for it today — NOW. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, ETC. 































The Dept. F862 
as. 108 N. State *.. " 
Gift Stores at Pittabu 
all, a fine -_ x 
Diamond 





[he first step in investment is to learn to use 
a bank. Those who are afraid of banks must of 
necessity be afraid of all other forms of invest- 
ment. A stock or bond or mortgage is in 
reality complicated, where a bank is primarily) 
simple. Furnishing, in many of its aspects 
and relations, the most momentous and 
intricate problems with which our legislators 
are now grappling, the bank presents to the 
individual an essentially elementary relation- 
ship. 

Popular ideas concerning banks are usually 
vague. Heavy losses would be avoided if 
every public school child learned what a bank is. 
Even among those of higher intelligence there 
is common confusion as to exactly what the 
difference is between a “bank” and private 
bankers or brokers. Let us see just where this 
institution bears down upon your personal 
problem of investment. 


Goldsmiths and Banks 


UPPOSE you who now have some $500 to 

invest had lived in London a few hundred 
vears ago. What would you have done with 
the money? In those days land was difficult to 
buy in England. Securities such as bonds or 
stocks had not been created to any extent. 
There were no savings banks. There were but 
two ways of disposing of that money. On« 
was actually to employ it in the limited business 
enterprises of the day, and the other was t 
take it to a goldsmith, who received it for saf 
keeping and permitted its transfer by means of 
a written order. That order was the original 
bank check, and the act of leaving the mone) 
with the goldsmith was the original bank 
deposit. 

Most persons still think of a bank deposit as 
cash left with a bank. This the word signifies 
and this the transaction originally was. At 
first, no doubt, the goldsmith charged a fe 
for safeguarding these deposits; but in time 
after many persons had made such deposits 
and the orders that the goldsmith gave cam: 
to be well known, there grew up faith in the 
banker’s honesty and solidity, and he was per- 
mitted to use part of the specie in his own ven- 
tures, or even to lend it out to others. In 
earliest times most of these funds were used 
by goldsmiths in their own business, but gradu- 
ally the practice of lending it for short periods 
and on good collateral became more prevalent 
Eventually the banker became such in th 
modern sense only as he became a systematic 
lender. 

Thus the bank is not a new channel of in- 
vestment. Except perhaps for land, it is quit: 
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Use Oxide of Zinc Paints 





"THE Strictly Modern Residence is painted inside as 


well as outside. Sanitary science is responsible for 


this practice. 


The modern flat wall paints are washable. 
They are also adaptable to a great range of 


decorative effects. 


Oxide of Zinc is an 


essential ingredient of these modern finishes. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


Lists of manufacturers and 
brands of Flat Intenor 
Paints and Enamel Finishes 


free to any address. 


55 Wall Street, New York 





NN GUE ae 
2 “4 


SUPT MINN PARK BOARD < 


= toe 


OMES like this of Mr. Theodore Wirth, Superintendent of Park commis- 
sioners, Minneapolis, Minn., are kept warm as toast in zero weather by the 


Underfeed. 


**My Underfeed Boiler,’’ he writes, ‘‘is the most economical 


I could have installed. During the last very cold winter I burned only 18 tons of soft coal screen- 
ings at $+ per ton for my 15 rooms. Hard coal would have cost more than double the amount. *? 
To add emphasis to his recommendation he said: *“The three Minneapolis park buildings heated 


by the Underfeed have given very good satisfaction. ** 


More than 25,000 Underfeeds are saving big money for American and Canadian home owners. Let us 


send you names of users in your neighborhood and FREE Book. 


Saves $2 to $3 a Ton on Coal. Smoke and Gases are Consumed. 
All Heat Is Fully Utilized 


The Underfeed requires /east attention. Perfecteombustion does away 
with clinkers. Few ashes. Easily operated. 

You can make your own next winter pleasanter and save money by in- 
stalling an Underfeed NOW. Send song sketch or blue print of your 
floors and basement and we will forward FREE Heating Plans and Esti. 
mates of Cost. Cut out Coupon TODAY for FREE warm air furnace or 
steam and hot water boiler book. 











pec. WILLIAMSON CO. 


426 W. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Send UN Furnace Book 
me DERFEED Boiler Book..............-.+« 
[Indicate by X Book you desire] 
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Bmerson 


PLAYER-PIANO 


This splendid instrument has 
for its foundation the famous 
Emerson Piano. 

Dealers in principal cities and 
towns. 


Write for catalog. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 











Save $5 to $40 
8 Months to Pay 
Get factory prices on 
a | Kalamazoo Stoves 
ia 3O Days’ Free Trial 
A Year’s Approval Test 


and $100,000 Bank Bond Guarantee 


A Kalamazee é: 
ssc Direct to You *+° 
Cash or Easy Payments 400 Styles 


Fine base burners—g¢lass oven door ranges—all kin and 
all styles, with latest improvements Nowhere can you find 
better quality—over 250,000 buyers prove it. Orders filled, 
freight paid, the day they arrive ail a postal card for 
catalog No. 173. 










Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Michigan 

















the oldest. It is an institution that centuries 
have developed. What inducement does it 
offer to you and me to become depositors? 


How Banks Work for Their Depositors 


1. Banks relieve depositors of the risk of 
caring for coins and hjlls. Bank burglaries are 
extremely rare as compared with those in pri- 
vate residences. Banks, of course, maintain 
safe-deposit vaults far stronger than most 
individuals could afford to have. This is a 
prevention against fire as well as robbery. 
What is known as hoarded money that 1s, 
money kept in stockings, old stoves, bureau 
drawers, and under the floor— has been 
proved time and again to be the most certain 
to be destroyed. 


2. Checks. Banks allow depositors to write 
out checks and pay them, taking the risk of 
the checks not being genuine and the possi- 
bility of the money being paid to the wrong 
person. This service is of great value to the 
depositor, as it saves him the inconvenience 
and- expense of making cash payments. It 
saves him the chance of loss and robbery 
incident to keeping on his person or premises 
a large sum of cash. The bank charges nothing 
for this service, provided only the depositor 
does not draw his account down below a small 
minimum. 


3. Collections. The bank will collect checks 
that the depositor has received on other 
banks. Usually nothing is charged for this 
service, even when the amount is as small as 
one dollar. This is a great convenience for a 


dep ysitor. 


4. Certificates of Deposit. If the depositor 
agrees to leave a fixed sum with the bank for, 
say, six months without checking it out, he 
often receives three per cent interest. 


5. Interest on Checking Account. It is quite 
common for banks to pay as high as two per cent 
even on accounts subject to check, the interest 
being computed on daily balances. 


6. Loans to Depositors. The bank usually 
feels under obligation to lend to a depositor 
on more advantageous terms than to others. 
It can do this because it is more or less ac- 
quainted with the depositor’s affairs, and can 
accept personal credit, such as a note, where 
other banks would require collateral security, 
such as bonds, mortgages, and insurance poli- 
cies. But the chief advantage comes in time 
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© amilton 4 


“The Railroad Timekeeper of America’’ 


Every minute of every day the Hamilton Watch tells dependable 
time. When it says twelve after nine, you know that it is 
just that time. The feeling of perfect confidence in your time- 
piece, which a Hamilton gives, is a great comfort. Railroad 
watches must be accurate. Statistics show that 


Over one-half (56%) of the railroad men on American railroads where 
Official Time Inspection is maintained carry the Hamilton Watch. 
Hamilton Watches are made in correct sizes for men and wemen, and sold by jewelers 
everywhere. Movements only are $12.25 and upward. Complete watche *s, Certain sizes, 


are $38.50 to $150.00. Ask your jeweler about them; also about fitting your present watch 
case with a Hamilton movement. 


Write for ‘‘The Timekeeper’’ 


It illustrates and describes the various Hamilton models and is a book well worth reading 
if you are thinking of buying a fine watch. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Dept. F, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Engineer W. J. COWAN, 
of Rock Island Lines, has 
carried a Hamilton Watch 
for years with perfect 
satisfaction, 








jects by European and Amer- 
ican artists. Wonderfully 
beautiful in coloring. 





NS Mocanae 


eae CARDS 


GOLO EO*® 


For Social Play 


PLAYING CARDS 


CL'BINDEXES 
For General Play 


or play at 


home or club surpasses by far 


Congress designs are true - Hoyle up-to-date ‘The sterling quality of 
reproductions of original sub- mY SENDI5C IN STAMPS Bicycle cards f 


all popular-priced brands. 
Sold everywhere. 


Air-Cushion Finish 7°. ie , Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 


THE US PLAYING CARD CO.CINCINNATLU. S.A. 
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Send 4c. 
for a 
Sample 






You will be delighted with 
this original Eau de Cologne 
—made in the ancient city of Cologne since 1792. 





used in the bath, on the handkerchief, after motor- 
ing or traveling, for the relief of headache, alter 
shaving—is wonderfully invigorating and refreshing. 
A boon in the sick-room. 

4 ounce bettle, 55c. Other sizes, plain and ye 85c.to $3. 

Send 4c. in stamps today for sample bottle to 
MUULHENS & KROPFF, Dept.D, 298 Broadway, New snag 
nch iy ~ MULUHENS, No. 4711 Glocke nga 


R« 
Also makers ot the Tomese “Ne. 471 1" White Rose 
Glycerine Soap and the Eau de Cologne Bath Salts 

























Play Billiards at Home 


You will be astonished to find how little it will cost 
to have your own Burrowes Table, and how easy 
the purchase is made by our monthly payment plan. 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Tables 


are sold at prices from $15 up, on easy terms of 
$1 or more down (depending on size and style 
selected) and a small amount each mouth. Balls, 
cues, and all other necessary playing equipment free. 


Used by Experts 
Burrowes Tables are beautifully constructed and scientih- 
cally correct to the stftallest detail. The most delicate shots, 
calling for skill of the est type, can be executed with 
the utmost accuracy © special room 1s The 
Burrowes Table can be per! up in a minute on dining-room 
or library table or on its own or stand, and instantly 
put aside when not in use 
FREE TRIAL —NO RED TAPE—cotatog contains order blank and full 


instructions for ordering. On receipt of first installment we will ship Table. 
Play on it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt we will 
refund your deposit. This insures you a free trial, Write for the cataleg today. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 81 Spring Street, Portland, Me. 














of panic, when funds are needed most and 
when all banks refuse to !end to other than 
depositors. 


A bank deposit (except a time deposit) 
is repayable on demand. Not only must the 
bank pay back the full amount which is de- 
posited, but it also agrees to pay any sum within 
the total amount, and if it fails to do so it may 
be sued for damages. 


8. The payment of bills by means of check 
does away with the necessity of receiving and 
retaining receipts. A check can not be cashed 
until the person to whom it is made out in- 
dorses it on the back. Thus the bill is auto- 
matically receipted, because the check in course 
of time is returned to the depositor who made 
it out. 


Are Banks Sajse? 


ANK deposits thus have only one draw- 
back as compared with all other forms of 
investment: the rate of interest is much lower. 
But the advantages are so great that in in- 
numerable instances a bank account is the 
best form of investment. Certainly it is quite 
the best of a temporary nature. 

One consideration alone remains. How safe 
is a bank account? In 1911 three national 
banks and fifty-six State institutions failed, 
out of a total of 28,551. From the beginning 
of the national banking system up to 1911, 
nearly fifty years, only 517 of these institu- 
tions suspended. In normal times only three 
or four national banks out of many thousands 
fail yearly, and, including bad times, only 
about ten or eleven. Even among those that 
have failed, more than eighty per cent of de- 
posits have been paid off eventually. The 
record of State banks is probably not so good, 
but it does not differ radically. 

Unfortunately, the outsider is in a poor posi- 
tion to judge the value of a bank’s assets. Any 
person probably can form a closer estimate of 
the value of assets owned by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, the United States Steel Corporation, 
or almost any industrial or commercial com- 
pany, than he can of those held by most banks. 
This is because a bank’s assets consist chiefly 
of loans, and only those familiar with the de- 
tails of these loans and the character of the 
men who take responsibility for them can form 
any correct judgment as to their value. Thus 
everything depends upon the honesty and good 
judgment of bank officers. The banking busi- 
ness is personal in the largest sense. No rogue, 
in however responsible a position with a large 
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OD OOSDSOS® 
Duofold for Mine! © 


For outdoor Warmth Gq) 


and indoor Com- 


fort there is ey 


















nothing elsehalf _-. 
so good as GD) 
Improved 


Uofol 


Health Underwear 


It gives you all the 
warmth of wool with the 
comfort of cotton — yet 
Duofold gaiments are actually less 
bulky than any other garment of equal weight. 
The outer fabric of close-knitted wool is inseparably 
united to a soft cotton inner fabric by means of strong 
stitches widely spaced. 
Cold can't prnctoate the woolen fabric. The soothing 
cotton next your skin can’t scratch when the heat's turned on. 


Write to-day for Free Sample of Duofold material, 
and illustrated booklet of Duofold styles,—or try 
@ set of Duofold from your dealer. Union Suits. 
Separate Garments, All Sizes. Several Weights, 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR COMPANY : te 
16-36 Elizabeth Street - . - Mohawk, N. Y. 
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Emergency Money 


A safe kind to carry 


oe ge: 


















Keep a few of these “A.B.A.” Cheques in your 
pocketbook and you will never be caught short for 
want of cash. 

They are as good as actual money and much safer. A thiet 


cannot use them without your signature and they may be 
replaced if lost or stolen. 


“A.B. A. Cheques” 


: Hotels everywhere accept them in payment of bills. You 
Sia Dia eee 8 86can pay railway and steamship fares and make purchases with 
TRAVELERS CHeQques ff them. 50,000 banks have agreed to cash them at sight; no 
introduction needed, your counter-signature identifies you. 
Get them at your Bank 


lf your bank ts not yet supplied with “A. B.A.” Cheques, write 
for information as to where {hey can be obtained in your vicinity. 


TRUST COMPANY New York City 


These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure’s. 
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MORTGAGE 
BONDS 


@ Secured by the actual ownership of these and many other 
similar high-class properties, aqqresstng millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of income-producing New York City real estate. 


@ So if you have $100 to $1000 or more 

earning less than six per cent interest, 

write today for some interesting facts. 
@ Just ask for booklet 19 


NEW YORK REAL ESTATE SECURITY CO. 


42 BROADWAY Assets over $17,000,000 NEW YORK 
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railroad company, could carry away much of | «x= — 
the railroad, for most of it is nailed down, v— 


but one rogue can ruin a bank. 

All the same, it is not difficult to get informa- 
tion about the character and history of a bank’s 
officers. Indeed, it is vastly easier for most of 
us to learn the standing and reputation for 
integrity of the one or two responsible officers 
of our local bank than it is for us to estimate 
accurately the value of the United States Steel 
Corporation’s Every man and woman 
is a judge of other men’s character. Usually, 
for that matter, sufficient information finds its 
way into the public press to afford the basis 
of a reasonable opinion. This is nearly always 
true of the larger cities, and in the smaller 
towns every man’s reputation is known far 
and wide. 


assets. 


All a Question of Character 


HE cashier of a national bank in a small 

town recently finished a seven years’ jail 
sentence for ruining his bank and incidentally 
many innocent persons. I say “innocent”’; 
yet, while one must feel pity for the scores 
of old men and women who lost their all in that 
scandalous suspension, there was not one of 
these depositors and stockholders who had 
failed to know of the reputation and generally 
low character that this same cashier had enjoved 
for years before he precipitated the inevitable 
crash. If these persons were weak or indifferent 
enough to leave their money in the bank with 
such knowledge, it is not the science of business 
or investment that must be held responsible, 
but that of psychology. 

I might have mentioned one other advantage 
that goes with a bank deposit. The depositor 
is entitled to, and can have for the asking, the 
advice and financial guidance of his banker. 
If more depositors availed themselves of what 
is usually ‘the most expert and disinterested 
advice obtainable, there would be fewer bad 
investments. 

Cash and Credit 
LL this reads very well, you may say; but 
how can a bank do so much for a depositor 
and yet make the big profits that many of 
them unquestionably do make? The answer 
lies in the difference between cash and credit. 
Many deposits consist of cash or the right to it, 


but the bulk of deposits are not cash left with 


the bank. The banker knows by experience 
that only a small fraction of the cash deposits 
will be called for at any one time. A large 
part can be lent again for profit. But the | 





Leakproof and 
mighty handy, too 


This penI carry. I call 
it my “Jack Knife Safety,’ 
because it is the handiest 
pen I ever saw. I carried 
it on a camping trip in my 
trousers pocket, used it 
every day and found it 
; , always clean 
and it wrote like a fresh dip- 
ped pen Geo. 





S. Parker. 





7 Jack Knife Safety 
3: Fountain Pen 
oF Always re liable and 100% efficient. 


Don’t worry about where you put 
the Jack Knife Safety Pen—any 
place will do. It’s a real safety, yet 
perfectly simple and without 
springs or valves. It certainly is a 
trouble-proof pen. 


Ghe Lucky Curve 


The big patented idea 
that makes the Parker 
the cleanly fountain pen. 
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24 where ey alge bt deme 






Stops 
the 
‘ leak 
The pens illustrated 
are only two of hun- 
dreds of different styles in Jack 
Knife Safety Ste undard and Self- Fil- 
ling pens at $2.50, $3. $4,$5 and up. 
15,000 Dealers sell Parker Pens on 
trial. If you can ‘'t locate a dealer, send 
for complete illustrated catalog. 


Parker Pen Company 
144 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
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Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 
55-57 East Adams Street CHICAGO 
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THE greatest law offer 
ever made. Absolutely unpar- 
alleled in the history of home study. 
These S6volumes of great new law text 
have been prepared for you by Deansand 

Professors of 


the largest 
universities, 
judges of fed- 
eral and state 
courts, and 
celebrated at- 


torneys. 


Harvard, Yale, Pennsylva- 
nia, Chicago, Wisconsin and 
Michigan have contributed to this 
great aggregation of legal talent which 
bo one university caa equal. 


These books constitute a re- 

markable training for the legal 

‘ession, Stripped of non-essentials 

and frills. A wonderful combination of 

practice and theory. Nootherschool 

can even sell you great 
at any price. 


The 13 large, handsome vol- 
umes shown below, “Library of Ameri- 
can Law and Practice,’’sent you at once. 


Free Lesson 


Absolutely free—to show you 
how clearly the lessons have been writ- 
ten and how easily you can learn law 
through this great new system of teach- 
ing. Tells you many things you 
should know about the law. It 
will give you valuable information on 
great legal principies which govern 
business affairs. Send for this free les- 
son at once. It comes to you prepaid. 


Greatest of All 


Correspondence Schools 
The American School of Cor- 
respondence stands pre-eminent. Jt is 

world’s leading e study 
educational institution. A vast 
university for higher learning with 
students and graduates in every part of 
the English speaking world. The world’s leading legal authorities 
cooperated with the American School in this great work, 
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Send Coupon Today “FREE 


You must act immediately to secure 
free law lemon and the bencfes of this of "Lesson Coupon 


wonderful offer. Learn the details =" ry American School of 
once. The offer is very limited, ence 
Don't delay. Act now. Get an en- f® 1028 , S8th Street and 
velope and stamp and send the Drexel Ave.,Chicago, Ilinois 
free lesson coupon today—now. é Gentlemen: Without any obli 


gations, please «end me Free Les 
Amosicsn School , 
of Correspondence 


@& sonin Law. Also tell me about 
2 : 
@ volumes 


o your spec ial free offer on the vew 56 
The K 0 Law Su 

Dept. 1028 é ne Acy bt w ccess.' 

58th Street and 

Drexel Avenue 9 ny, 

Chicago, Illinois & 

U.S.A. S 
ee” Address... ......-.-- 000 








larger deposits are in reality created by the 
bank. 

Using the cash that he has as a basis, or re- 
serve, the banker can properly and conserva- 
tively lend out to business men, on their notes 
or collateral,large sums of money. These busi- 
ness men do not actually take this money away 
in the form of gold or other currency. They 
are credited with a certain amount in the form 
of a deposit. When they have obligations to 
meet, they pay in checks on the bank. Thus 
very little cash leaves the bank. Nearly ninety 
per cent of all business in this country is done 
on what is called credit. A bank can create and 
sell from three to six times as much credit as 
it has cash. 


Confidence and Fluidity 


S long as confidence exists in a bank’s 
ability to pay, it does not require much 
actual gold or silver. To retain confidence and 
ability to pay, it must keep its assets in liquid 
form. The assets must be quick, actually fluid. 
If the loans can be called and paid off, then the 
institution is strong. A large proportion of 
the bank’s assets should not be lent to any one 
person. If these simple rules are followed, then 
the bank deposit is the most convenient and 
one of the safest forms of investment. 

Note. It is only fair to say that trust 
companies perform all the functions of banks, 
as far as depositors are concerned, and in ad- 
dition offer other fiduciary services for which a 
fee is charged. 


DAWN 


BY GERALD GOULD 


WOKE to find the world full of the morning, 
And garnished gold and blue, 
With peace and passion sent for sweet forewarn- 
ing 
Of what the day should do — 
Of what the day in happy hands was bringing, 
Oh day all days above, 
Whose mouth of song was consecrate to sing- 
ing, 
Whose eyes of love, to love! 
| woke to feel the wafture of her tresses, 
Let loose to the sunbeams, 
Whom all night long with pitiful caresses 
I had wooed-in barren dreams; 
I woke to find her warm face bent above me, 
More fair than the sunshine — 
I woke to feel — how came my love to love me? 
Her mouth, dear God! to mine. 
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AHouseh fold Necesr1 A 
Sold Everywhere 


Fall Housekeeping time is a good time to renew floors, woodwork, turniture 
and entire rooms with JAP-A-LAC. Our booklet tells you ow w do it. 


GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers of Glidden’s Green Label Varnishes, White Enamels Endurance (Mission) Wood Stains, Waterproof Flat Wall Finishes and 


Cement Coating 


The PissellElectric =~ 
Suction Cheaner — 


Do you know that the easiest way to clean clean is also the 
cheapest way? It is true. 

One reason is because our way cuts the work in half. This is 
proved every day. Anda searching trial will convince you, too, 
that it is cheaper to own a Bissell Electric Suction Cleaner than to 
go without one. 

To the money saving in labor—and in floor coverings—and in 
draperies—you must add the saving in health; your old way let 
the finest and most dangerous dust escape you. 


It’s the Volume and Velocity of Rushing Air That Count 














A month's trial costs you only a ridiculously small sum. We pay The Bissell 
the freight. A short trial tells little. You use the Bissell! Electric 
Electric Suction C leaner for four weeks: learn to know it; Suction 
decide leisurely after making every test. Then you can Cleaner 
own it, if you wish, for is used in : ’ 
private homes, big and little apartments, office buildings, 
we ay. = nt + sme? eryve 
0 WwW k churches, hotels, theatres, restaurants, steamships; every 
nly $1.75 per Wee — 
7 Arn s n r »list ware are 
Wei ghs only 33 Ibs. Any we man can carry it up and down Appliances for sharpening knives and polishing silver schine , 
tairseasily. Runs lightly on rubber-shod wheels, follow- furnished free. Equipment for running washing machines, 
ing the user without conscious effort. Reaches 40 feet meat choppers, breac d mixers, costs only a little extra. 
from any electric fixture. Cle ans a whole floor without Isn't the servant question always with you? Here is its best solu- 
disconnecting. tion, and the price is within reach of any woman's allowance. 
Ask About Our Easy Payment Plan NOTE : Make no mistake, This is the 


Bissell Electric Suction Cleaner; not 

the Bisse]] Carpet Sweeper It is made 

THE BISSELL MOTOR CO., 229 Huron Street, Toledo, Ohio 2)3522°S°. ” We have ne connec: 
Canadian Office, Sterling Bank Chambers, St. Catharines, Ontario eau te a iR bid s, Mich. 


Sweeper Co. of Gran 

























In the Old World, 


wherever a food is cultivated to the point of supreme excellence, we are 
there packing the choicest of the crop under the familiar “Cresca Mark.” 


CRESCA IMPORTED DELICACIES 
are for that class of people who really appreciate the fine flavors of 
perfect food products. Send 2 cent stamp for booklet describing these 
good things and containing a variety of tempting menus and recipes. 
CRESCA COMPANY, Importers, 352 Greenwich Street, New York 
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The only 
make with 
Vit Bu 
Rubber 
Button Clasp 


The third 
generation 
of men are 
new wearing 


“The Boston” 





Will not injure 
the sheerest hose 
All styles of Boston Garter 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Lisle 25c. Silkk 50c. 
CEORCE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 










WHAT IS 
THE FOURTH 
DIMENSION? 


BY 


WALDEMAR 
KAEMPFFERT 


°° WHAT KNOW 


MARS 


WE 
ET< 


AUTHOR OF 
ABOUT 


UPPOSE that the world 

line, and that you and | were merely 

animated points living upon it. We 

would be neither tall nor short, stout 
nor lean. There would be nothing distinctive 
in our outward appearance; for we would be 
absolutely alike. We would differ merely be- 
cause we dwelt at different places on our 
straight-line world. All our lives you and | 
would see only the things immediately in front 
of us. Unable to look either up or down (be- 
cause in that existence of ours there could be no 
up or down), and unable to look from side to 
side (because there could be no side to side), 
our movements would be limited to but one 
dimension. You would know me by the back 
of my head, for by no possibility could you walk 
around me to study my face. And I could not 
turn on my heel to look at you. We could 
move only backwards and forwards along 
the straight line of our existence. Such 
would be the conditions of life in a world of 
one dimension. 


were a Straight 


What Life Would Be in a Two- 
Dimensional World 


UPPOSE that the world were not a straight 

line, but a surface —a plane of infinite 
extent in the two dimensions of length and 
breadth, but of no thickness. You and | would 
be intelligent smears, sliding about the world 
with mercurial As on a straight line, 
there could be no up or down in that flat world. 
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of the Siwelclo Frees You 
From Embarrassment 


—the embarrassment your old-style closet 
has been inflicting upon you for years. 
Its noisy flushings are not necessary to 
thorough sanitation. The noiseless Siwelelo 
proves that, for it flushes perfectly and its 
deep water scal prevents any passage of 
sewer gas. When properly installed a 


IWELCLOQ) Noi! CLOSET 
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cannot be heard outside of its imme- 
diate environment. 





Siwelclo Closets are made of Vitreous 
China, with a surface that is hard, durable 
and as impervious to grease and dirt as the 
best china plate in your pantry. The Trenton £ 
Potteries Co. Vitreous China is giazed at a 
temperature 1,000 degrees higher than any } 
other material could stand. 


For all bathroom, kitchen and laundry fix- he 
tures there is nothing else so sanitary and satis- } 
factory as The Trenton Potteries Co. Vitre- Gres 4 . | d 
ous China and Solid Porcelain. Whether fd) Hh M . 
you plan to build or remodel, you will do by f 
well to consult your architect and plumber . 


about them. 2 Per, 
Write for our free, illustrated & 


booklet No. $18, “Bathrooms 1 pif Ue 1) th { 
of Character.” You will find ' ¥ 
it full of valuable suggestions. 


The Trenton Potteries Co. — 
Trenton, N.J.,U.S.AL ce | i 


The Largest Manufacturers of Sanitary “ : i A ey 
Pottery in the U. 8. As VO 
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An ALLSTEEL safe offers many advantages over the old-style cumbersome 
type. Far more easily moved from place to place, yet gives valuable records a 
m protection against fire and water. More than this, the interior of any 


_ flllilee SAFE 


can be equipped with any of the ALLSTEEL Filing Units to meet the changing 

needs of any business. Units interchanged at will. hey give a “ greater capacity 
value not possible with the ‘‘built-once-and-for-all” kind. ALLSTEEL 
Safe is a fire-resisting container that absolutely safeguards valuable 
papers, insurance policies, contracts, etc., which cannot be insured. 
We make the most complete line of ready-to-ship steel office 
equipment in the country. Write today for our free catalog in colors. 
The General Fireproofing Company, 256 Logan Ave.. Youngstown, Ohio 
Branches: New York and Chieago. Agencies everywhere. (6) 
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“STEEL WHERE STEEL BELONGS” 


SHOT-GUN SHELLS 


TART on your fall hunt supplied with Peters 
Shells-—the ammunition that you can always 


depend on for shooting quality and results. 
It is not necessary to use high-priced ammunition to win success at the traps or in the field. 
Peters ‘‘steel where steel belongs’* shells give real and complete satisfaction, but their cost is 
within the reach of all. 
Barton Lewis won the U. S. Amateur Championship at Dayton, Ohio, June 17, 1913, 
scoring 195 out of 200 with Peters **Target’’—medium priced shell for Bulk Smokeless. 
Chas, A. Young won the Professional Championship of the United States, scoring 197 out 
of 200 with Peters ‘‘High Gun’*—medium priced Shell for Dense Smokeless. 
Say PETERS when buying ammunition for your next tournament or hunt. 
Sportsmen’s Handy Book, with 1913 Game Laws, FREE for the asking. 
TRADE-MARK THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 















Branches: NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 





REG.U.S. PATOFFICE 









Mark Manufacturing Co., Evanston, Ill: 
United Sash for all windows. 
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7 ° 
Hy-Rib Factories at Low Cost 
———— 

Fireproof Hy-Rib, a steel sheathing stiffened by rigid deep ribs, is the 
ideal reinforcement for concrete. Hy-Rib makes fireproof, durable, 
economical walls, sidings, partitions, floors, ceilings and roofs. 

Economical Hy-Rib combines reinforcement, lath, studs and centering. 
Reduces cost of building in three ways—by obviating need of expensive 
field labor. by doing away with studs and centering, by saving time 
in erection. 

Durable Hy-Rib construction is monolithic, rigid, per- 
manent,—never burns or rots. 

Whenever or whatever you intend to build, it will pay 
you to learn about Hy-Rib. Write us about your 
plans, and receive literature and suggestions FREE 

TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 


‘me TT; 604 Trussed Concrete Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
U Reinforcement, Steel Sash, Hy-Rib, Waterproofings 


KAHN 
Building 


Products 





ee 


Hy-Rib Concrete Sidings built without forms 
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But there could be a side to side. Hence it 
would be possible for us to slip about like two 
drops of quicksilver and to look at each other. 
Baseball, in that strange flat world, would be an 
inconceivable game; for baseball involves a 
third dimension. You and | would live in 
houses that would be squares, circles, polygons, 
or other plane figures, and the straight or curved 
lines that bounded our houses would be as im- 
passable as if they were masonry barriers. To 
step over them would be impossible, because 
there would be no such thing as height in our 
world. Our houses could have no plumbing; 
for pipes would be impossible in that world. 
There would be neither roof above our heads 
nor floor beneath our feet. You and | would be 
firmly convinced that there is no up or down — 
in other words, no third dimension. To us a 
cube or a sphere or a pyramid would be 
ludicrous unreality. 

If by some chance an inhabitant of the earth 
were to discover our two-dimensional world, he 
would have us at his mercy. He could look into 
our circle houses and rectangle office buildings, 
and we would never be aware of him. He could 
see every organ in our bodies. He could lift our 
valuables from our polygon safes into his third 
dimension without the formality of unlocking a 
door or blowing away a combination lock. 

The world in which we really live is a world 
of three dimensions. It is so constituted that 
it has all the properties of the one-dimensional 
and two-dimensional worlds. -As inhabitants 
of the earth you and | enjoy all the privileges of 
the lower dimensions in addition to those of the 
third. In other words, our real world includes 
the first and second dimensions. 


Nothing Absurd in the Conception of a 
Four-Dimensional World 


F we can imagine a two-dimensional space 

and a three-dimensional space, why should 
we not talk of a four-dimensional space? There 
is nothing absurd in the conception of the fourth 
dimension, even though a fourth-dimension 
geometry may be of no practical value. 

Ask a mathematician what he means by the 
fourth dimension, and you will baffle him. He 
can not tell you. Yet that is not a fatal objec- 
tion to mathematical speculation on the higher 
geometry. Who can give a definition of elec- 
tricity, matter, force, or the ether? All these 
things are defined by their properties rather than 
by what they actually are. Indeed, our ordinary 
Euclidian geometry deals with points, lines, 
and planes that have no real existence. Hence 


there is nothing incongruous in a fourth-dimen- 
sion geometry. 


Like the physicist who defines 


SAVE 30% to 50% 
ON YOUR FURNITURE 


We build a complete “Come-Packt” line of high quality living, 
dining, bedroom and den furniture tn sections, finished to your 
order—your choice of sighs shades—hand rubbed polish—and 
ship direct to you with full directions so that you can set up any 
piece right in your home in just your spare time and save from 30 
per cent to 50 pessoas of what you would pay for common, old- 
style furniture 


A FULL “YEAR’S TRIAL 


y your furniture on this new plan—this new idea that has sur- 

the furniture world— get 100 per cent 7. because you 

jl each piece in mr y before they are assembied. Nothing 

can be covered up—you get actual quality 

Every pieee of "Come-Packt Furn'ture is - ure quarter-sawn 

WHITE oak—not red oak, or any other rade of oak or 

imitation—it has the character that befits a distinguishes the 

— = quality. It is guaranteed—and soid upon a full year’s 
free trial. 


THIS IS AN EXAMPLE OF 
COME-PACKT BARGAINS 


This handsome table is Quarter- 
sawn White Oak, with rich, deep, 
natural markings; honestly made; 
beautifully finished to your order 
shipped completely stained— your 
choice of eight shades—hand 
rubbed polished. Height, 30 in- 
ches; top, 44x28 inches, legs 2 1-2 
inches square. Two drawers; choice 
of Old Brassor Knobs. It comes 
to you in four sections, ked ina 
compact crate, ship at knock- 
down rates—shipping weight 
150 Ibs. 


Library 
Table 
No. 300 






With a screw-driver and just zone spare time you have a table 
that would ordinarily sell for $25.0¢ 
Our Factory Price, shipped | in Gniched 
sections, only $1 1.75 
SEND FOR THIS CATALOG “TODAY 


Our advance 1914 catalog ls ready for distribution. It is the most beautiful furniture book 
ever given away ---telle all the detaile---gives you a choice of over 400 pieces in living, dining 
and bedroom furniture---color piates showing the exquisite fiaish aod upbolstering— factory 
prices. Write for this beautiful big book today. It is free, prepaid. 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 1105 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. 


pag MADE TO MEASU we 
Putman Bootsé Shoes| 
% Go on like a glove ¢ fit allover * 








We originated the plan of selling 
Boots and Shoes 
= from Factory to Consumer. 


Putman Boots have been made for Sports- 
men, Civil and Mining Engineers, etc., longer 
than any others. They are sold all over the 
world and have justly earned the slogan, 
“The World’s Standard.” They are made- 
to-measure, water-proofed or not as ordered, 
any weight of uppers or soles, all heights, a 
variety of leathers and prices that you will 
find satisfactory. FerCenceiag end 
Still Fastin we make Moose- 
hide and Oiled Tanned Mocca- 
sins that have no equal. 


Made-to-Measure Shoes 


Putman Bench-made Shoes have a per- 
fect fit, the best of everything i in quality, 
style that is “ up-to-the-minute” and that 
custom-made individuality so much 
sought in all wearing looeeal. Lace, 
Button or Oxford styles. Everything 
from oe Si i Vici Kid yo 
English “ Hiking Shoes at about the 
same price charged for a good quality 


of — maine made, ready-made 


“Our FREE CATALOGUE and 
self- measurement blanks are sent 
upon request. They are different 
from any others and will inter- 


est you. Send for them today. 


PUTMAN BOOT & SHOE Co. 
120 Fifth St., N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HEATING 12. COOKING 
APPLIANCES 
IN THE WORLD 


Sold by 
first-class Dealers 
£verywhere 
THE MIcHIGAN STOVE COMPANY 


DETROIT CHICAGO 
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Run You. & 


—make you look after it from early morning till 
late at night—sometimes keep you roasting hot, 
more often freezing cold—and all the time 
burning more coal than is necessary. 

This condition can be avoided by equip- 
pins our beating plant with the Jewell " 
jeat Controller, With this simple, eco- — 
nomical device your heater must actually L— = 
run itself. All that is necessary is to _—— 
occasionally put in a little coal, 
JEWELL automatically takes care of 
drafts and dampers and keeps an even, 
steady fire that gives youaneven beat 
at any - 
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JEWELL MANUFACTURING CO., 
18Green Street Aubara, N. ¥ 
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the ether by the function that it performs, the 
mathematician defines the fourth dimension by 
properties that it possesses. 

When he states the properties of the fourth 
dimension for you, the mathematician conducts 
you to a fairyland that exists only in his mind’s 
eye, but in which the feats of Aladdin and his 
wonderful lamp or the marvelous journeys of 
the wizard on his magical carpet all become 
possible. 


In Such a World We Could Make an 
Omelet Without Breaking Eggs — 


N this three-dimensional world of ours we 
are somewhat in the same position relatively 
to the fourth dimension as two-dimensional 
minds would be to our third dimension. Thus, 
to a man in the fourth dimension the interior of 
a hollow rubber sphere would be as visible as the 
interior of a circle is to us. He could turn that 
rubber sphere inside out, just as we could turn 
a rubber ring inside out. He could lift books 
and tables into his extra dimension, and they 
would disappear without our knowing how or 
why. If we tried to imprison him, he would 
step out of our jails into the fourth dimension, 
without sawing a bar or even touching the door 
of his cell. The beating of our hearts, the dila- 
tion and contraction of our lungs, the digestive 
processes in our intestines, would all be visible 
to him. Were he a surgeon, he could snip out 
a vermiform appendix without cutting the 
skin of the outer body. He could pour liquid 
out of a bottle without drawing the cork, and 
extract the contents of an egg without crack- 
ing the shell. 
— Or Turn Time Backward 
Y turning an object over in the fourth di- 
mension and then restoring it to us, the 
fourth-dimension man could perform miracles. 
Suppose that he were to flip a right-handed shoe 
or a right-handed glove into the fourth dimen- 
sion. It would return, a left-handed shoe or 
a left-handed glove. Suppose that this hypo- 
thetical fourth-dimension man were to turn you 
over in the fourth dimension. What would 
happen? You would come back with a totally 
different aspect of life. The letters on this 
printed page would seem to you reversed, as in 
a looking-glass. The hands of a clock would 
apparently run backwards. The sun and the 
moon would rise in the west and set in the east 
Your heart would be on your right side. You 
would greet a friend with your left hand, mis- 
taking it for your right. This right-handed 
world would seem to you left-handed. 
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If Coming To New 
y Pay Excessive Hotel 
188 W. 1084 St. 
N.Y. " Spectal 
rate bath for two persons, 


room, private 
$1.50 daily and up. Write for De- 
scriptive Booklet H.. with Map of City. 








COMFORT WITHOUT EXTRAVAGANCE 
HOTEL WOODSTOCK 
FORTY-THIRD STREET NEAR 

TIMES SQ., NEW YORK 


HOMELIKE ATMOSPHERE. COURTEOUS 
ATTENTION. MODERATE PRICES 


_____ BOSTON MASS. _ 
















MARLBOROUGH- 
Atlantic City. BLE NHEIM. 
Above illustration shows but one section of 
this nar ificent and sumptuously fitted 
house—the Open Air Plaza and Enclosed 
| Selatan overlook the Board-walk and the 
Ocean. The environment, convenienceand 
comforts of the Marlborough- Blenheim and 
| the invigorating climate at Atlantic City 
make this the ideal place for a Fall sojourn. 
Always open. Write for handsomely illus- 
1 HOTEL DRISCOLL trated booklet. Josiah White & Sons Com- 
Faces U.S. Capitol. Near | pany, Proprietors and Directors.* 
Union Station. Amidst ~ ATLANTIC CITY, N. 

Show Places. Ranning |Galem Hall, Ate} ai sonsscriun: 
Water, Eleetric Fans in | New stone, brick & steel building. Always 























Rooms. Bath Gratis. open, always ready, always busy. Table 

Garage. Music. Am. $3, | and attendance eneurpassed * 

Eur. #150 up. Booklet. - ~ GHIGAGO —- 
FLORIDA EXCURSIONS co ete 


— & Ret. Mondays & Fridays a 


October to February. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 


Get_booklets from W. E. ConKLYN, 
G. E. P. A., 1184 Broadway, New York City. 


$ 00 New York to Jacksonville 




























~~ suroundngs a Te methods. tei med 
THE SA SANITARIUM: “BATTLE C CREEK. MICH. Box 109 
mma 


NEw ENGLAND SANITARIUM 
THE HOME OF HEALTH AND REST 


Forest surrounded, beside a Crystal Lake 
Seven miles from Boston 


BATTLE CREEK METHODS 
__BOx 79 MELROSE, MASS. — 


CLEMENS FAMDUS MINERAL BATHS 














~ WOLF “WYOMING 


EATONS’ RANCH WOLF, WYOMING, 

5 Offers Accommoda- 

tions for Limited Number during Fall and Winter 

Season. (Nota Sanitarium.) Rates, including use 

of saddle horses, $21 per week. It is necessary that 

arrangements be made in advance and personal 
references are desirable Address 

EATON BROTHERS, Wolf. Wyoming 
SEATTLE WASH. 

“12 stories of solid com- 

Hotel Savoy. fort,” concrete, steel & 

marble. At center of things. English grill. 

Auto Bus. Rooms $l up. With bath $2 up. 


” © Write for further information. 











Brainy Diet vs. 
Bread and Butter 


If bread and butter are taken to excess they become two of the 
chief causes of homeliness, dullness and some diseases which result 
from improper diet. Take correctly combined lean meats, green vege- 
tables, fruits, etc., to improve your appearance and increase physical 
and mental efficiency Deficiency or excess of certain foods cause 
different diseases. Correct combinations and quantities cure. Causes | 






(Look at 


of the various diseases are specified in “The Brainy Diet,” sent 
for 10 cents. G. H. BRINKLER, Food Expert, Dept. 27-L, 


Washington, D.C 
Time — Space — Rent — 


NS) AV Labor — Stationery 


Every square foot in your oTice costs money. Wasting space is 
wasting money. Ordinary typewriter desks occupy about 10 sq. ft., 
while only 4 sq. ft. are taken up by the 


(jut Art STEEL TYPEWRITER TABLE AND CABINET 


An office device without a fault. Meets every requirement of a modern business 
office A mple space for a week's supply of stationery, but no drawers to become a 
“catch all’’ for odds and ends. Always clean and sanitary. Firm and rigid when on 
its feet, a simple turn of the lever puts the leather casters in position, and it is easily 
and silently moved about for better light or from room toroom. Has indestruc- 
tible steel frame with built-up wood platforms, noiseless under operation. Sides 
fold up, steel top rolls down and locks securely. We guarantee it to be 


100% EFFICIENT 


B rou will write us on your business stationery, yd will ship you an Uhi Art Steel type- 

ter table and cabinet on 15 days’ trial. If not satisfactory we will buy it back at the 
full price. We fill orders through our dealer or through yours if we have none, provid- 
ing you will give us his name. Write us today 


We have a specially attractive proposi- 
Office Supply Dealers tion for you. Write us for it at ones. 

















The Toledo Metal Furniture Co., 2369 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio 
The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 


condition. 
because it removes shoe pressure, which is the cause of 
all foot trouble. Makes your shoes fit Perfectly without 
distorting them. Lastsa life time. Endorsed by doctors 
and chiropodists. Place knob where corn rubs. No 
more corn. 
particulars with list of everything for foot comfort. 
THE PEDICURE CO., Dept. 112 Buffalo, N. Y. 











Foot Comfort for You 


Are you one of the many suffering from Corns, 
Bunions, Callouses or Burning Feet? If so 


inproves F ami y 


Shoe Stretcher 


For Men and Women 
the picture.) Will immediately remove the 
Stretches the shoe where it pinches. Relieves, 


Write today for Free booklet giving full 
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Clark Heaters 


for Auto, Sleigh or Carriage 


n coldest weather a Clark Heater will always keep you 
warm. It is neat, compact, attractive and unbreakable: 
Supplies the heat without flame, smoke or smel 
We make twenty styles of these heaters from 90c¢ te $10 














each. Most of them have attractive carpet covers with 
asbestos lining. We guarantee that you will be well 
ogtisfied or money refunded. They fit in at the feet 
of any vehicle, occupy little space and are just the thing 
for real comfort. Ask your dealer for a Clark Heater 
—the only kind that will last indefinitely, never get out 






and heat as much or as little as you want, 


Insist on the Clark. 












Write for complete free catalog—a postal 


will bring it. Why not WRITE NOW? 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CoO. 
236 Ontario St. + - CHICAGO 


CLARK’sQRIENT CRUIsE 


16th Annual, leaves February 2nd. Sixty-four or Seventy 
Glorious Days Cruising by the 


SUMPTUOUS NEWS.S. “ROTTERDAM” 


24,170 Tons. Cost $400 up; including hotels, drives, guides, 
ete VISITING: Madeira, Spain, Algiers, Athens, Constantinople. 
16 days in Palestine and Ecypt, Rome, Riviera, etc. Stop-over 
in Europe; week in Paris or London, $30. Program free. No- 
vember, December and January Round World Tours. 

FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bide., New York. 


AGENTS 


CAN YOU BEAT THIS? 


“Worked 2 Days— Sold 70 Strop- 
pers —My Profit $70.” 
Statement of R. F. Whitfield, Miss. 














$50 Per . 
Week 
and 
Up 











T wre all k s of stroppers, but only one Angle-Strop. 
4d Aut ically ps and hones old-style or safety blades. Gives 
‘Heel-and-toe” stroke as bart os = » by ha d A red-hot sel me 

100 —see Whitfeld’s statement ady ter 


Profit proposition for hustlers. Don’t Walt-W rite ‘Quick _ el 
The Victor Specialty Co., 356 Cook Street, Canton, Ohio 


ABLAC 


Face PowDeR 
AUTUMN’S MIRROR 


reflects the pleasures of Summer, as Nature in trium- 
phant beauty prepares for Winter. 
LABLACHE retains and restores 


that de ate touch of refine- 















ment 1 fair compiexion, 
fies for social 


favor and preferment. 





Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous, Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream. §0c. a box 
of druggists or by mail. Over 
two million boxes sold annually. 
Send l0e, for a sample box, 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
Tro Perfumers, Dept._19 





Kingston 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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Are paid Larger Salaries than any other class of men 


Hundreds of good positions now open. We will teach you to be 
s high grade Salesman by mail in eight weeks and assure you 
offers of good positions where you can easily earn good wages 
while you are learning, Write today for particulars, list of 
good openings and testimonials from a. 2 - of our students 
who are er from $100 00 to $500.00 a month and expenses, 
dress (nearest office) Dept. 110 
National Salesmen’'s promine Association 
New York Chicago sae City San Francisco 


WHAT 15 CENTS WILL DO 


The little matter of ISein stamps will bring you the Pathfinder for 13 
weeks ontrial. The Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at the 
Nation's Capital, for the Nation; nowin its 2Ast year of increasing suc- 
cess. The peper fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 
a year. If you wantto keep posted on what is going on in the world, at 
the least expense of time and money, this is your means. Ii you want a 
paper in your home which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, 
the Pathfinder is yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts 
everything clearly, fairly, briefly—hereitisatlast. Send only 15Sc to show 
that you might like such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on 
probation 13 weeks. The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad to invest 











in New Friends. Or $1 for full year; money back any time 
if not satisfied. Address Pathfinder, Bx M,Washington, D.C. 














New Typewriter 


Wonderful invention has made possible the 


Business Typewriter, Marvel of ae men f dure- a 
bility. efficiency. Easy to run; all im: rtant iin mprov- $ 
ments; light, convenient to on. hepa whe who 

Se RC ee 

Can send arse Pet B4 ve agents wan in U.S. 
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MX. BENNETT TYPEWRITER Co., 366 Broadway, N.Y. 
Press Your Trousers over night at sron= «ren 
home 
Send for 
booklet 
and prices. 
returned if not satisfactory. 
Perfect Pants Presser Co. 
223 South Sth Ave., Maywood, iil. 
Tracie Dollar 1885 sol r 81140; 20 cent 
187Gcec 8250; Sle or $230; #3 
1870s $1450. Equally high Premiums on 
thousands of Coins, Stamps, Books, 
S Paper Money. Illustrated Circular Free 
C Ol ie Vonbergen Dept. F, Boston, Mass. 
| NATURE’S: is calling You—Come South 
TREASURE and grow with the country. 
: : *heap- 
GARDEN est in America, 2 and 3 crops 
grown yearly, ample markets. Living cost low. 
Climate very healthful and agreeable. Farm 
lists, ‘Southern Field"’ magazine and 
state booklets free. Southern Ry. 
M. V. RICHARDS, L. & I. Agt. Mobile & Ohio 
Room 63 


Use it sixty days. Money 
Land $15 an acre up, che 
Washington, D.C. Ga. So. & Fla. Ry. 





TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY REBUILT 
Remington No. 6—$25. Smith Premier ¥o.2—$23. 


Only two of our special bargains. Have 
trademark and guarantee like new ma- 
chines. Are thoroughly rebuilt and perfect 
in appearance. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
We can save you $25 to $75 on any machine. 
Branch stores in leading cities. 

Confession” and w 4 ° 











BE CO.. Inc. 345 


These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure’s. 
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To this wonderful fourth-dimension man it 
would be an easy matter to untie a knot ina 
rope without touching the ends, or to separate 
the links of a chain without breaking them. He 
could even weld chains consisting of alternating 
rings and hollow spheres. 

All these feats would be performed with the ob- 
jects of our three-dimensional world. What is the 
fourth-dimensional world itself like? No one 
knows. A mathematician can tell you that such 
and such a solid could exist in the fourth dimen- 
sion, but he can not construct it for you. He is 
in the same quandary as a two-dimensional 
mathematician relatively to the third dimension. 
His mere description of a fourth-dimensiona! 
solid is bewildering to the trained mathematical 
mind itself. 

The Unknowsuble *’ Cuboid’’ 
EASONING by analogy, he knows that 
just as a plane figure such as a triangle 

is bounded by lines, just as a solid such as a 
pyramid or a’cube is bounded by planes, so a 
fourth-dimensional structure must be bounded 
by solids —a hopelessly difficult conception. 
Yet, difficult as it is, it is mathematically legiti- 
mate. If certain relations exist between lines 
and plane figures, and between plane figures and 
solids, we have the right to imagine the relation 
between solids and the structures of the fourth 
dimension. Hence the mathematician will tell 
you that as the square is to the Cube, so the cube 
is to the unknowable “cuboid.” Inconceivable 
though it may be, it is possible to draw a three- 
dimensional picture of such a fourth-dimensional 
solid. A photograph of an ordinary cube is 
really a thing of two dimensions; my mind 
supplies the missing dimension and causes the 
picture to seem what it is not. So, it is possible 
to make a solid representation of a “cuboid.” 
Ihat representation can never seem like a real 
cuboid, because my mind can not supply a 
missing dimension of which it knows no- 
thing. Dr. von Schlegel in Germany and Dr. 
Paul R. Heyl in this country have constructed 
such solid projections of fourth-dimensional 
structures. 


The Earth and Sun Might be Brought 
Together 


URIOUSLY enough, the assumption of an 
actually existing fourth dimension ac- 
counts for many a phenomenon which, in the 
present state of science, is explained by hy- 
potheses more cumbrous. 
Not only the phenomena of life but the 
phenomena of chemical action can be explained 








Get Holstein Cow’s Milk: 
For Your Baby 


Perhaps you cannot nurse your baby. Then take the pre- 
caution to use clean fresh Holstein milk, the nearest substitute 
for breast milk. en you will have every right to expect 
your baby to make rapid progress, and establish a strong 
constitution. 

In Holstein milk as in human milk, the cream or fat is di- 
vided into minute particles or globules less than half the size 
of those in ordinary milk. So when Holstein milk reaches the 
stomach it acts just as human milk does. The curds formed 
are small, soft, flaky and easy to digest. In common milk, 
on the contrary, the curds formed are large and heavy, and 
show a tendency to stick together in a solid mass. 

Holstein cows have long been famous for their size, health, 
and strength, so it is not surprising that their milk proves to 
be the most wholesome. 

Holstein milk costs no more than common milk. If your 
milkman cannot supply you, send us his name and we will 
help you to secure some. 


Write for our free booklet ‘The Story of Holstein ¥ ilk” 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
1 P American Building, Brattleboro, Vt. 














Oak in Any 
54-in. Standard 
wide 

Extension 


ped on appr soul 


The Ki nd That Lasts 


a Life Time 


Isn't that the furniture you are looking for, particularly 
when it means an unlimited selection of the world's best 
market and a big saving in dollars and cents? 

This is what Quality furniture offers. It is soid direct to 
you from the Quality factory at the wholesale factory 
price. Send for our new 


Arts and Crafts Furniture 
Free Catalogue 

All furniture is shipped at our risk, for your 

tely sat- 


Save 
We pay all Profits. 


Write jor this Qualtty Cata- 


loguetoday. It will save you 
time and money. 


Quality Furniture Co. 
1105 Quality Building 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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oe Y EXTINGUISHER 


SECONDS 


YRENE the extinguishing 

agent that in 35 seconds 
throttled those crackling tongues 
of flame vigorously devouring 
cotton waste, excelsior and gas- 
oline. It is only fair to assume 
its unfailing efficiency can protect 
your home from disaster, or 
your dearest possessions from 
possible loss. 
Price, $7, f.o.b. nearest shipping point 





Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Ex- 
tinguishers are the only one-quart fire ex- 
tinguishers included in the list of Ap- 
proved Fire Appliances issued by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 











Write for Booklet 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
1358 Broadway, New York City 
Atlanta Haltimore Boston Buffalo Chicago Dayton 
nver Louisville Memphis Norfolk Oklahoma City 
sburgh St. Louis San Antonio York, Neb 


Pacific Coast Distributors : GORHAM ENGINEERING CO. 


San Franci-co Los Angeles Seattle 





easily by assuming the actual existence of the 
fourth dimension. There are two kinds of tar- 
taric acid, the one the mirror-image, as it were, 
of the other; for one is the reversal of the other. 
These two varieties change the one into the 
other without suffering chemical reconstitution, 
just as we pictured right-handed glove coming 
back into the third dimension a left-handed 
glove after being turned over in the fourth 
dimension. It is easier to explain the existence 
of two identical, but reversed, varieties of tar- 
taric acid by assuming the movement of a single 
variety in the fourth dimension, than it is to 
account for two varieties by our present theories. 
Dextrose and levulose, which are forms of sugar 
found in honey, are similar in chemical consti- 
tution; but the one is the reverse of the other 
when examined by polarized light. If their 
atoms are conceived to have movement in the 
fourth dimension, it would be easy to under- 
stand why they differ. Certain snails present 
the same characteristics as these two forms of 
sugar. Some are coiled to the right and others 
to the left; and it is remarkable that, like 
dextrose and levulose, their juices are optically 
the reverse of each other when studied by polar- 
ized light. If there is a fourth dimension, it 
might be possible to take one of the snails and 
convert it into the oppositely twisted variety, 
and thus set our minds at rest as to the reason 
of its existence. 


Why Not a Fifth “Dimension? 


HESE efforts to utilize the fourth dimension 

in clearing away some of the mysteries in 
which many of the phenomena of biology, chem- 
istry, and physics are wrapped have not by any 
means been adopted by scientific men. They 
show, however, that the mathematician who 
busies himself in revealing the secrets of the 
fourth dimension should not be classed with the 
mechanical monomaniac who spends his life in 
devising perpetual-motion machines or the 
lunatic whose fixed idea is the squaring of the 
circle. 

Lastly, the inquiring reader may ask: If it is 
possible to construct a self-consistent geometry 
of four dimensions, why not one of five, six, 
seven, or any number of dimensions? That is 
exactly what has been done. Volume upon 
volume has been written on m-dimensional 
space, m standing for any desired number in 
mathematical parlance. The result of that 
achievement would seem to be that instead of 
thinking of space, as we are wont to do, we 
should think of spaces, each higher space con- 
taining the space below, just as the third dimen- 
sion contains the first and the second. 
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Consider this significant fact: 
While most of the necessaries of life 
have gone up, the price of telephone 
service, which is one of the essential 
factors in our commercial and social 
life, has moved steadily downward. 


ee a pound of these neces- 
sities still contains but sixteen 
ounces, the telephone user has been 
getting more and more service for 
less money. 


On the average, the people of this 
country pay 49% more today for 
food, fuel and clothing than they did 
in 1895. Since then, the decrease in 
the — rates for telephone ser- 
vice has been more than one-half. 





Bray n 


RENT 


CLOTHING 


At the same time, the efficiency 
and value of the service to the sub- 
scrider has vastly increased. Today 
he can talk to an average of five 
times aS many persons in each 
exchange as he could eighteen 
years ago. 


This is the inevitable result of the 
comprehensive policy of the Bell 
System, which brings together the 
associated Bell companies and the 
communities they serve. 


Through the very size and effi- 
ciency of their organization they 
accomplish improvements and effect 
economies which give the greatest 
service at the lowest rates. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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/ Get an 
Inter-phone 





Here’s the very newest type of /, SS 
Inter-phone—the smallest of the Se 
Western Electric family of telephones , 
—a thoroughly practical little instrument 
that will enable you to talk between any two 








rooms in the house. 


Western -« Electric 
Inter: phones 


are adapted for intercommunication within the home, or between 
it and the garage or other nearby buildings. They can be furnished 
with any number of stations and installed at little expense. The 
type shown in this picture is a two-station outfit which sells, with 
the necessary wiring material, for $15.00. 


To make purchase easy and to simplify installation, these outfits 
are sold complete in packages with full instructions for setting 

up. They are as easy to install as an electric door bell and 
cost no more to operate. You should be able to buy them 

from your local dealer in electrical goods, but if he cannot 
supply you, we can furnish you direct. 


Err, : 
= 4 If you want to know more about the possible uses 


=| of Inter-phones in your own home, write for a 
>| copy of the interesting booklet No. 27-M,“‘ The 
Way of Convenience.” It will point the way to 
easier home management. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 
Main Offices 
463 West Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Branches in All Principal 

Cities of the United 
States and Canada. 
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BOOKS 
OF THE DAY 


BY 
GARDNER W. WOOD 


The Woman Thou Gavest Me Whatever we 
may say or 


think of Hall Caine, whatever the depth of im- 
pression he makes upon us or how intensely we 
may feel the weight of his ponderous ideas, 
whether we look on him as publicist, preacher, 
or purveyor of sensations, yet we read his books. 

The problem he attacks in The Woman Thou 
Gavest Me (Lippincott) was propounded in Mo- 
saic law, and, in one form or another, has been 
the target for literary shafts through the re- 
sounding ages since ‘Mount Sinai the whole of 
it smoked,” and Moses descended therefrom 
charged with ten commandments for his people. 

Prohibition in any form has always roused a 
spirit of opposition and evasion in turbulent 
natures — prohibitions, laid upon the primal in- 
stincts of nature, have excited the most deter- 
mined and ingenious contradictions. 

From Boccaccio and Rabelais to Hali Caine 
may be a farcry, and at first sound a discordant 
one, but the cry is loud and very real neverthe- 
less. It is pitched in a human chord, and it is 
only the temper of the age that makes the eva- 
sions of the Seventh Commandment a subject of 
jest or earnest. 

In The Womar Thou Gavest Me, Hall Caine 
takes up the problem of a modern and modest 
young girl married against her will to a disso- 
lute and profligate young male animal of the 
human sort. She is, and has been for years, in 
love with a fine, clean young man. By her 
technical and legal husband she is overwhelmed 
with insults and is practicaily placed in the po- 
sition of a servant. To a girl of her spirit the 
situation is intolerable, and at the opportune or 
inopportune moment, if you will, the lover and 
friend of her youth appears with a plan for ame- 
liorating her distressful position. 

She quite deliberately adopts his plan, and 
he leaves her, with masculine carelessness, to 
bear the burden of the inevitable result. 

He returns, but too late to save her wholly 
from the punishment the world metes to those 
who are found guilty of breaking its social 
laws. He saves some fragments of life for 








Was it ‘‘Yes” or mam | 


Both the proposal and the answer were written on 


WARDWOVE 
Writing Paper 


People with taste and discrimination select this 
pew for their personal correspondence because they 
now it is the embodiment of refinement in writing 
paper at a medium price. 

Ask your dealer for it. If he does not carry it 
send to us for Portfolio 7, giving us his name. 


SAMUEL WARD MANUFACTURING CO. 
299-303 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 

















- “dd | 
MOORE'S ionseuust 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


For Women 


OORE’S just meets the require- 
ments of a fountain pen for 
women. She can carry itanywhere, 
in purse or bag without fear of it leak- 
ing. It writes at the touch of pen to 
paper and there are no parts to 
unscrew when filling. Moore’s is 
always clean to handle and ready to 
write. 
Every part of every Moore’s is uncondition- 
ally guaranteed. 


American Fountain Pen Co., Manufacturers 
Adams, Cushing & Foster, Selling Agents 
168 Devonshire Street ° Boston, Mass, 
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GREATEST NOVEL 


The Woman Thou 
Gavest Me 


Being the story of Mary O'Neill 


CAUGHT ON A FLOOD OF SUCCESS 
NOW IN ITS THIRD LARGE PRINTING 


HIS wonderful romance is being 

read and discussed in every com- 
munity of consequence. It is the Book 
of the Year,—one of those rare novels 
which appeals to people in every walk 
of life. The startling revelations of 
Mary O'Neill form a love story for all 
the world and for all time, in which 
Hall Caine has presented a remarkable 
analysis of the modern marriage. It 
reveals the relation of Man to Woman 
from the Cradle to the Grave. 


AT ALL BOOK STORES 


Price, $1.35 Net. Postpaid, $1.50 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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this victim of impossible circumstances; but 
they are mere fragments and are not sufficient 
to reimburse her for her tremendous sacrifice 
to love. 

After all is said, this story is but another illus- 
tration of the unescapable truth that the sins 
we do by two and two must be paid for one by 
one — provided they are discovered — and that 
thev are generally paid for by the woman. 


Laddie Seldom has the reader been con- 

fronted with such an array of excep- 

tionally remarkable characters as in “‘Laddie” 

(Doubleday, Page), remarkable for beauty of 

character, morality, intelligence all of the 

cardinal virtues and every desirable social at- 
tribute. 

Laddie is a story of Indiana farm life of per- 
haps a generation ago. Through it there runs a 
quite unmistakable but unnecessary thread of 
mystery that leads to no point worth observing; 
because Laddie is in its essentials merely a pic- 
ture, a faithful, almost labored presentment of 
what the ideal home should be — a place where 
discord never is heard; where love of children 
and of parents is the key-note; a place of 
thrift, of hymn-singing, of Yuletide cheer and 
self-sacrifice, of spelling bees and wedding 
cakes. 

Laddie is the favorite son in this family circle, 
a boy of wholly impossible and quite innumer- 
able virtues. His love for a strange young lady 
is the theme of this bucolic type of tale. 

That is a sufficient description, for the story’s 
interest does not center upon him, nor particu- 
larly upon its relator, his youngest sister, a most 
noteworthy child whose knowledge of birds and 
butterflies is almost as complete as that of Mrs. 
Gene Stratton-Porter, her creator. 

The mother of this family is a singularly beau- 
tiful character — one worth reading many books 
to meet. She is an old-fashioned mother of the 
deeply religious type, as rare as is now a real 
sampler. And such a cook! The perfume of 
her fried chicken fairly steams from the pages 
of Laddie. 

It is distinctly a relicf to turn from the tomes 
of terrific passion to the homely and gentle at- 
mosphere of this tale of simple life. Mrs. Por- 
ter might have used less detail. She might 
have written many pages of useless discourse 
and aimless verbal excursions; but there is no 
gainsaying the charm of this intimate family 
chronicle. 


This book is a 
What Happened to Mary? striking example 


of the remarkable growth of an idea. We are 
told that “What Happened to Mary?”’ was the 
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“Forging Read in Business” 


This is one of the most vital messages business men have ever received. 
Established only four years ago, the Alexander Hamilton Institute is 
today recognized as the leader in a great movement that touches every 
phase of commercial life. It will pay you to read every word. 


You are a man of natural ability; otherwise 
you would not be holding or locking forward 
to a position of responsibility. You know how 
to capitalize your own experience and profit 
by it. You are growing. 

But are you growing fast enough ? Are you 
capitalizing the experience of others? Are you 
hedged in by your own specialty, or are you 
reaching out for knowledge of other depart- 
ments of business ? 

If you could have at your command the 
accumulated experience of successful busi- 
ness men everywhere 

—if you could know with absolute cer- 
tainty the bed-rock principles upon which 


. they have based their success 


—Surely you would be able to shoulder 
bigger responsibilities, make larger gains. 

Thousands of men today are finding just 
that help in the Modern Business Course and 
Service of the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 

They are giving their spare hours to master- 
ing the science of business as it is presented by 


business and university men im crisp, concen- 
trated, usable form. 

The Course and Service has been adopted 
by big business men of the highest type of 
personal ability and experience, including the 
responsi>le heads of some of the largest corpo- 
rations in the country. These men realize that 
the science of business has immeasurable value 


for them im increased personal efficiency as 
well as in dollars. 


No movement of the kind has ever before 
been known. It is so big that it must influence 
every business man. 


Your self-interest demands that you learn 


_ more about the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 


The story is fully told in our new book, 
“Forging Ahead ia Business,” a limited edition 
of which has just been published. 

Send for your copy today. We will mail it 
to you without the slightest obligation on your 
part. Either write on your business letterhead 
or mention your business position. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


17 Astor Place, New York City 





Non, will Gad come fieton Gf So cnnd ole co 
which the Alexander Hamilton Institute conducts its work 
by noting the membership ofits Advisory Councl. The five 
. accounts, finance, and 


ocientiec ond businen edecation, are: 


JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON, D.C. S. 
an of the New York University of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance. 


ELIJAH W. SELLS, M. A., C. P. A. 
Haskins and 








ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
17 Astor Place, New York City 
Without placing me under any sort of obligation send me 
your new book, “Forging Ahead in Business,” and full 
information regarding your Course and Service. (Nov. McC) 























Accountants. 
FRANK A. VANDERLE. 11. D. 
President of the National City Bark of New York. Posi 
JEREMIAH W. JENKS, LL. D. SE SE eee Lene ee ee 
Professor of Government, New York University. 
HENRY R. TOWNE, A. M. 
President of the Yale and Towne Company. Address .... a 
ES E35352353535E3538E35353 
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Unless you are the exceptional case, 
the acids in your mouth are causing 
the decay of your teeth. (Dentists 
say that 9 people out of 10 suffer 
from “‘acid-mouth.’’) But it is also 
known that Pebeco Tooth Paste 
overcomes these acids and preserves 
the teeth. By protecting the hard 
tooth-enamel from the attacks of the 
mouth-acids, Pebeco prevents the 
decay-germs from penetrating to the 
softer interior “‘dentine,’’ and thus 
scientifically saves the tooth from 
decay. 


Send for FREE 10-Day Trial 
Tube and Acid Test Papers 








and prove the above. You will also 
enjoy Pebeco’s delightfully refresh- 
ing sensation, its property of purify- 
ing the breath, and the way in which 
it cleans, whitens arid polishes the 
teeth as well as saves them. 

Pebeco originated in the hygienic labo- 

ratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co., Ham- 


burg, Germany, and is sold the world 
over in extra-large, economical tubes. 


LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists 
117 William St. New York 
Producers of Lehn & Fink's Riveris Talcum 


SAVES THE 


TEETH 
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most popular magazine setial ever published. 
Simultaneous with its appearance in the Ladies’ 
World, it was featured for more than a year in 
motion pictures. Then a play was produced 
and a song written about the character of 
“Mary.” 

Now comes What Happened to Mary (Clode) 
in book form. , 

Mary is a national character, and her adven- 
tures in search of fortune and honest relatives 
have been the cause of much increased heart 
action and many a stifled sob in magazine and 
cinematograph audiences from California to 
Maine. 

Vary was an orphan, as other Marys have so 
often been, and Mary grew up through her ten- 
derest years under the care of a cruel and grasp- 
ing old gentleman who posed as her uncle in the 
small fishing village where he was the general 
storekeeper. 

To escape from him after learning of his de- 
ception Mary resorts to desperate means, and, 
as most escaping Marys do, she in. time 
reaches the portals of New York in search of 
work. 

There adventure and incident crowd swiftly. 
Again Mary is unfortunate in her uncles, and is 
persecuted by a second one even more pernicious 
in his activities than the first. There ts final 
surcease, however, and as a climax of a quite 
improbable but wholly exciting story, Mary 
comes into her own — as so many even more 
conservative Marys do. 


From his earliest days 
hn Barleycorn : 
Jo 4 Jack London has used 


liquor. At the age of six or seven he had drunk 
wine; at ten beer; at seventeen he had been 
drunk. It is confessed by him in John Bar- 
leycorn (Century) that beer and whisky formed 
the firm foundation of the thirsts of his later 
years. It was not until Mr. London had at- 
tained fame that the subtle and insidious mixed 
drink entered into his system and his life; and 
then at the hands of fellow writers. Whether 
they sought to destroy or invigorate is not 
known. At any rate, with the cocktail’s first 
smile it was “‘off with the old love, on with the 
new.” The cocktail forever! 

Since that first cocktail Mr. London has been 
unable to keep himself out of the six best cel- 
lars. He has been haunted by the ghosts of his 
future successes and pursued by white-faced 
editors waving checks. His life has degener- 
ated into a riotous phantasmagoria of income, 
royalties, dividends, and leisure. 

Enough to drive any one to decry King 
Alcohol. Jobn Barleycorn is a great sermon — 
whether you read forward or backward. 
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The Two-fold Pleasure 


of the 


ANGELUS 


The Pioneer 


Player-Piano 


For more than fifteen years the Angelus has been the pioneer 
in the development of the player as a means to enable any- 
one to play the piano artistically. Now is added another 
enjoyment — the listening to the playing of the world’s 
most eminent pianists — by means of our newest invention, 


Voltem Music Rolls 
which are actual personal records played specially for repeti- 
tion with the Angelus. With the Angelus and Voltem Rolls 


Tina Lerner Gottfried Galston 
Ethel Leginska Rider-Possart 


and others are ever present in your home to 
entertain you with their masterful interpre- ~ 5 XY 
tations of the great composers. Thus 
the Angelus becomes a twofold source 4 
of pleasure—an instrument that any- 
one can play with personal expres- 
sion, ¢. by which he or she can 
rcproduce the playing of artists. 
ihe Melodant, Phrasing Lever and 
Diaphragm Pneumatics (exclusive 
features of the Angelus) make 
possible these marvelous results. 
K nabe-Angelus E merson-Angelus 
Grands and Uprights Grands and Uprights 
Lindeman & Sons— Angelus Upright an 
Angeius-Piano—An Upright built ex- 
preasiy for the Angelus. 


In Canada—The Gourlay-Angelus and 


4 
Angelus Piano 


Any of these instruments can be 
played by hand in the usual manner. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CoO. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
Business Established 1877 


233 REGENT 8T., LONDON 


Agencies all over the world am, 
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Are Recognized as Standard 















using pitch, tarred felt and gravel (or slag) so as to make the 
most economical and satisfactory roof known, and defines with 
precision the proper quantity and quality of materials to be used. 






The procedure demanded is the one which gives the least 
chance for careless workmanship. 





The Barrett Specification is practical and is used regularly by 
the best architects, engineers, roofers and builders. 


BEE YP 


It is recognized by them as standard. 





A Barrett Specification Roof will usually last at 
least twenty years and rarely requires any care or at- 
tention during that period. The maintenance cost, 
therefore, is nothing. No other form of roofing is so 
economical, 


4 copy of the Barrett Specification in full sent free 
on request. Every owner, builder and engineer should 
have it, 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Kansas City 
Cleveland Cincinnati Minneapolis Pittsburgh Seattle Birmingham 
THE PATERSON MFG CO, Lid.:~Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
Vancouver St. jobn N.B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N. 5, 
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HE Barrett Specification prescribes the exact procedure for 


















Special Note 


We advise incorporat- 
ing in plans the full 
wording of The Barrett 
Specification, in order 
toavoid any misunder- 
standing. 


If any abbreviated form 
is desired, however, the 
following is suggested: 
ROOFING— Shall be 
a Barrett Specifi- 
cation Roof laid 
as directed in 
printed Specifica- 
tion, revised 
August 15th, 
1911, using the 
materials _speci- 
fied and subject 
to the inspection 
requirement. 


Specification 
Roofs on plant of the 
Automatic Sprinkler Co,, 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Walker 4 Weeks, Architects 


Jobn R Squire, Roofer 


WOK 


These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure’s. 
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LL the advantages that you associate with Hollow Tile con- 
A struction are the achievements of the one brand, Natco 
Hollow Tile. The skyscrapers that have established the 
standard in fireproof construction are built of Natco Hollow Tile. 
The safety from fire that you may‘have seen demonstrated in other hollow tile 
homes or industrial structures is the safety contributed by Natco Hollow Tile. 


There is no chance for you to go wrong in the selection of Natco Hollow Tile. 
We stamp each block “Natco”. Each “Natco” block represents a perfection in 
Hollow Tile, which only an organization of our great dimension and years of 
persistent improvement could offer. The whole idea of Hollow Tile construction 
is to eliminate entirely the risk of fire and weather-deterioration, and such a risk is 
just what you take upon yourself when you accept a substitute for Natco Hollow Tile. 
The advisability of Natco Hollow Tile construction is confined to no type or 
types of buildings. In its various designs, it makes a practical material for all 
buildings. Its use involves a little, but only a little, more expense. Partitions, 
floors and roofs need fireproof material as much as walls, and the specification of 
“Natco Throughout” is a precaution every builder should take. 
Before defining your building plans, send for our 64-page handbook, ‘Fireproof Houses,” fully 


describing, with illustrations,c very detail and phase of Natcoconsiruction. Contains 80 photo- 
graphs oi Natco buildings. Mailed anywhere for 20 cents to cover postage. W rite for it today. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PR@FING: COMPANY 


Dept. C PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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For Thanksgiving —- 
A Fat Young Gobbler, 
well stuffed! 


Painted by James Leslie Wallace for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1913 by Cream of Wheat Company. 
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